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SLAVES AND SLAVERY.* 


Wuen we reflect upon the rapid 
progress of our glorious Union; the 
unrivalled increase of an intelligent and 
orderly poffulation, among whom the 
aggregate wealth of the whole country 
is more equally digtributed than in any 
other nation of earth ; and where 
the constant vigilance of multifarious 
interests, quickened by the superior 
intelligence of the masses, forms a 
safeguard against the permanent pre- 
ponderance of any one class, to the in- 
jury and oppression of the rest; we 
become convinced, that upon this con- 
tinent, under our institutions, the great- 
est sum of happiness is to be reached 
by the human family. The perfect 
equality which exists among the white 
race, and the conviction which rests 
upon every individual mind, that all 
which this world offers of wealth, ho- 
nor and happiness, ure within the reach 
of his own exertions, and are their 
reward, keeps active at the bottom of 
society that ever living principle of 
progression, which is constantly bring- 
ing to its surface the most active spi- 
rits of the community. By this means, 
that distinctive “lower class,”’ which 
exists in all the countries of Europe, is 
continually broken up, and progresses 
equally with the whole nation. The 
mechanical and rural classes of Europe, 


which have been such for centuries— 
which have. stood still in this era of 
steam, and present, in their customs, 
habits, and intelligence, scarcely any 
change from the rude ages, have no 
parallel in the United States. Those 
who immigrate from Europe, with the - 
costumes, customs and characters of 
their ancestors. for centuries back, are 
soon lost in the advancing throng, and, 
if not themselves, their immediate pro- 
geny become as active, enterprising and 
intelligent, as the descendant of the 
first pilgrim. The red race, which 
once overran the soil, incapable of ad- 
vancing with the civilization of the 
whites, refuses to amalgamate, and is 
driven back into the wilderness, as na- 
tion after nation becomes extinct. We 
find, nevertheless, in our midst, a race 
which does not advance ; which, pre- 
serving its distinctive features, remains 
at the bottom of American society, in- 
creasing rapidly in numbers, without 
advancing in their intellectual or phy- 
sical condition. They have increased 
during the present century 180 per 
cent. in the whole Union, and in the 
southern States, in a ratio greater than 
that of the whites, through the opera- 
tion of natural laws, entirely unaided 
by any accession of numbers from with- 
out, but rather checked, by constant 
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emigration. This class constitutes 16 
per cent. of the aggregate population of 
the Union, and although less oppressed 
than classes occupying similar positions 
in Europe and in British India, are still 
for the most part in a state of predial 
slavery, a drawback upon the onward 
progress of the country, and a fearful 
blot upon the face of its society. It is 
an awful thing to reflect, that these 
beings were transported from their 
native Africa, to continue to blast, by 
their presence, the prosperity of that 
superior race of men, to whom from 
the remotest ages they have ever been 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
to form, in this advancing age, amidst 
the most thriving community, a vast 
body of people incapable of the im- 
provement which pervades all around 
them. The first settlement of the 
Americas, seems to have been conduct- 
ed on the principle of extracting from 
the soil its resources, through the 
aid of slave labor; that is, to require 
from the laborer the whole product of 
his toil, after the expenses of his main- 
tenance had been deducted; or to en- 
force in the new countries the same 
conditions of serf labor that always 
existed, and in some cases still exists, 
in the countries of Europe and Asia. 

The condition of slavery has existed 
from the remotest ages, and assumed 
different shapes under different cir- 
cumstances, in all countries. In all of 
them, however, the ebject appears to 
have been the same, viz. the procurement 
by the superior class, of the products 
of the soil, or the natural wealth of the 
country, through the compulsory labor 
of another class, inferior either in pow- 
er or intellect: adeficiency of the latter 
has frequently resulted from a long 
continued want of the former. 

This description of slavery still ex- 
ists wherever European governments 
have coutrol; but in the most marked 
degree in Russia, Poland, Egypt, and 
British India, under the British govern- 
ment. The slavery in the latter is, 
perhaps, the worst on the face of the 
globe, if estimated by the ceaseless 
amount of human suffering that it oc- 
casions ; and its conse quences, the pe- 
riodical famines which sweep millions 
to destruction. This slavery consists 
in the ownership of the land by the 
government, and the forcing of the oc- 
cupant to yield up all its produce, ex- 
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cept so much as is absolutely necessary 
to sustain life. The population of Rus- 
sia is sixty millions of souls. Of these, 
21 millions are the predial slaves be- 
longing to the crown, and 23 millions 
are the absolute slaves of the nobles, 
The person and property of the slave 
are at the absolute and uncontrolled 
disposal of the master. Some of the 
nobles own more than 100,000 slaves 
each, and for these they pay a tax to 
the government of four rubles, or $2 50 
each. ‘The noble generally, as the 
easiest mode of profiting by the services 
of his slave, imposes an obrock or cap- 
itition tax upon him, of an average of 
40 rubles or $25 each male living in 
the country. Those to whom he grants 
licenses to live in towns, or who have 
professions, pay as high as 1000 rubles 
or $625 to the owner, who may inflict 
corporal punishment at pleasure, but is 
himself punishable if a slave dies with- 
in 24 hours from the severity of the 
chastisement. Formerly an estate was 
valued according to the number of slaves 
upon it. Owing to the increase of the 
numbers of the latter, however, they 
have become less profitable, from in- 
ability to pay the tax. The greatest 
misery results from this state of things, 
and all kinds of punishments are resort- 
ed to, to force trom the slave the ne- 
cessary sum. ‘The servility of the 
serf is as great as his sufferings, and, in 
addressing a person of consequence, he 
prostrates himself upon the ground, 
kissing the fringe of his garmeut. ‘This 
is the existing state of slave ry; and it is 
daily becoming worse, through the 
want of empl yment for the growing 
numbers of the slaves, and the conti- 
pual subdivisions of the estetes. In the 
Baliic provinces of Russia, and in Po- 
land, the manner of employing the 
shive varies. In Poland, down to 1768, 
the mass of the people were the abso- 
lute slaves of the vobles. and a Jord was 
subject only to a small fine for killing 
one. By the constitution of 1791, the 
servitude of the slaves was somewhat 
modified. At present, when a peasant 
marries, his Jord finds him a cottage 
and farm stock, and for which, he must 
render service. He is not permitted to 
move from one section to another, or to 
leave the lands of his lord, until he 
has first discharged his debts to him, to 
do which, would require him to be ina 
siate of prosperity that few ever real- 
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ize. In Egypt, under the celebrated 
Mehemet Ali, a much more systematic 
state of shivery exists. That vigorous 
chief has constituted himself the sole 
land-owner, manutucturer, and trader 
in his domains. The population is 
about 2.500.000, of whom 1,750,000 are 
fellahs, and are the personal property 
of the pacha, who enforces his right to 
the lwbor of every man, on bis own 
terms. He owns all the mills and ma- 
nufactories, and more than half of all 
the cattle, and other stock in the coun- 
try. He has the land distributed every 
year, among the population, and speci- 
fies to every man the employment in 
which he is to engage for the year. 
The head cultivator of every district 
makes a division of the lands to be cul- 
tivated, and directs the kind of culture 
which eack portion is to undergo: so 
much to support the cultivator, so much 
in cotton, rice, and indigo. and so much 
in wheat, X&c. The first portion is 
given to the cultivator;of the wheat 
and grain, the pacha takes two thirds, 
and of the cotton, rice, indigo, sugar, 
&c., the whole gues to the government. 
The fellah is also required to buy every 
thing he wears of the government, at 
its own terms; that is, there is no 
edict to prevent him buying elsewhere, 
but there are ** prvtective laws’ to pre- 
veut there being any other manufac- 
tures to sell. The village tax-gatheier 
opens an account with each fellah, cre- 
dits him with the produce he deposits, 
and charges him with the taxes levied, 
and articles furnished by the govern- 
ment. The accounts are balanced every 
four years. If the fellahis in debt, judg- 
ment issues against him. If there is 
an amount due to him, it is carried 
the credit of some delinquent fellah ; 
the result being, of course, thatall goes 
to the government, which punishes 
those who, through misfortune, cannot 
deposit enough to meet its demands, 
It would be supposed, that such a sys- 
tem was as near the extreme of op- 
pression as could well be: but it is 
only a modified form of the rule of 
England in India. M’Culluch states 
as follows: 


“The assessment of theland revenue 
in Madras is, in eve ry respect, quite as ob- 
jec ionable as the assessment established 
by Mebemet Ali in Egypt; and it would 
seem, indeed, that the pacha had had the 
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land revenne code of the Madras Presidency 
before him whea he framed his code, If 
there be any substmatial difference be- 
tween the two, that of the pac ha, ar hitrary 
and oppre ave thoug sh it be, is eutitled to 
the pre ference. 


This honest admission ce rtainly does 
not flatter the mildness of the English 
rule in India; and when we examine 
into its detuils, we find a system of op- 
pressive slavery endured by the people 
of India, more intense than any ever 
inflicted upon a people in apy other 
country. ‘Tl plan is nearly the same 
as that which existed in India long pre- 
vious to English domination. For a 
long period of time, an idea of the 
grent wealth of the East was firmly 
implanted in the public mind. ‘The 
country of India is indeed naturally 
fertile, and yields abundantly to the 
labor of man; but like all other coun- 
tries, its real wealth is dependant only 
on that labor. When, however, the 
English agents first extended their con- 
trol in Hindoostan, the most extrava- 
gant notions were entertained of the 
future advantage to be obtained from 
the trade. These high colored antici- 
pations have, however, been utterly 
disappointed. The only wealth real- 
ized in that country, has been wrung 
by the most merciless extortion from 
the population. ‘The monopoly of the 
China trade was alledged by the East 
India Company to be necessary, to en- 
able them to maintain the Indian gov- 
ernment. Under the Mogul Emperors, 
the systetn was, for the government to 
take half the gross produce of the soil. 
Che officer appointed to collect these 
taxes, was called Zermindar, and his 
office was hereditary. They took half 
the produce from the Ryot or cultiva- 
tor, and reserving ove tenth for them- 
paid over the balance to the 
government. This ruinous taxation, 
while it impoverished the people, serv- 
ed to feed that profuse expenditure of 
the officers of government, which en- 
gendered the idea of the vast wealth of 
the country. When the English sue- 
ceeded to power, and held a Mogul 
Emperor in prison, they found their 
dreams of wealth were to be realized 
only by a more vigorous execution of 
the old systems of oppression ; and the 
faithfulness with which they enforced 
this power, has furnished the annals of 


selves, 
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English rule in India with the horrors 
perpetrated by a Clive, a Hannay, 
and a Hastings, to say nothing of 
Arthur Wellesley. When, however, 
Lord Cornwallis succeeded to the gov- 
ernment in 1793, he assumed that the 
Zermindar, who rea‘ly was but the 
hereditary taxgatherer, was in fact the 
owner of the soil, with the view to 
create a class of large landed proprie- 
tors in the interests of the government. 
By this assumption, he reduced the 
ryots from the condition of proprietors 
to that of tenants at will. The condi- 
tion on which the Zermindars were 
installed proprietors, was the payment 
of a fixed rent to the government, equal 
to the average of what they had paid 
for the five years previous to 1793; 
and this annual charge was made per- 
petual. This was considered a great 
boon to the people, inasmuch as that it 
fixed the amount the Zermindar was 
to pay, and it was assumed that there- 
fore it fixed the amount that the Zer- 
mindar exacts from the ryet, which is 
very fur from being the case. The 
tax demanded of the Zermindar was 
equal to 50 per cent. of the average pro- 
duct of the five previous years. It fol- 
lows, if the ryot experiences a harvest 
worse than that average, he is irretriev- 
ably ruined. The government allows 
the ryot to occupy land, always less 
than 24 acres, but he finds his own 
seed and implements; and whatever 
the result of his labor may be, he must 
yield up a quantity equal to half of the 
average crops previous to 1793. The 
result is, the extremest misery and 
poverty ; and in years of bad hurvests, 
the most awful famines sweep myriads 
to the grave. This system appertains 
to the Bengal Presidency ; that which 
obtains in the other provinces, is much 
more oppressive. Jt proceeds on the 
ground, that the government is the sole 
proprietor of the soil, and the ryot 
must pay the tax direct to the govern- 
ment officer appointed to collect rents. 
This person has power to impose fines 
and flog the delinquents. The tax varies 
according to the soil, from 12cts. to $18 
per acre ; the cultivator being liable to 
be turned out at will. And when, 
owing to bad crops, or other calamity, 
the poor wretch cannot pay his tax, 
he is hunted up and flogged, while the 
village he belongs to is charged with, 
and must pay his deficit. The land of 
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the peasant is assigned him by lot, to 
hold during the will of the government; 
and under the penalty of yielding as 
much as that government requires, 
and of being responsible for the delin- 
quency of others. The vast fortunes 
made in India, and spent in England, 
are acquired in the exercise of these 
extortions. 150,000,000 souls are la- 
boring under the lash, with famine 
staring them in the face, to enrich the 
harpies sent thither from England by 
government, ‘* to make fortunes,” 
This horrible slavery en masse is distinct 
from the personal slavery. This has 
but recently been fully exposed, i in a 
series of letters published in London, 


is 


from Mr. Adam. ‘This slavery arises 
from many sources, viz., conquered 
races, sale of children by parents to 


escape famine; kidnapping children 
fur the same purpose, importation of 
slaves from Africa, sale of freemen by 
themselves, to discharge debts, &c. 
From all these sources, there are 800,- 
000 slaves, described by Mr. Adam as 
follows : Sa 

‘The creatures in human form who 
constitute the agrestic slave population of 
that province (Malabar) are distinguisha- 
ble from the rest of the human race by 
their degraded, diminutive, squalid appear- 
ance, their dropsical pot-bellies, contrast- 
ing horribly with their skeleton arms and 


legs, half-starved, hurdly clothed, and ina 
condition scarcely superior to the cattle 
they follow at the plough. Domestic 


cr aaalid aad allo lider characta 
Siavery 18 generally ot a milder character 
than the former, though scarcely so for fe- 

taken 


from among whom are 
the Mussnlmans and 


male slaves, 
the concubines of 
Hindoos; they are consequently subject to 
much degradation and suffering, 
with caprice,aud frequently punished with 
much cruelty.” 


treated 


These as weil as the ryots are Bri- 
tish subjects, subject to no laws except 
such as are approved of in London. 

In thus recurring to those systems 
of slavery which exist on the largest 
scale under the leading powers of the 
earth, instances are adduced of the 
abject slavery in which occupiers of 
the soil are plunged when unable to 
resist the exactions of arbitrary rulers. 
Under the British Government in In- 
dia, and in Russia, Poland, and Egypt, 
there are some 210,000,000 of absolute 
slaves, who have no right of property 
beyond a bare sustenance, and that 
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only when the means of sustaining life 
constitute a surplus beyond the demands 
of rapacious owners and rulers. In 
the United States, the slavery which 
exists is not that of conquered owners 
of the soil, ground under the exactions 
of invading rulers, but of the descend- 
ants of imported laborers, enjoying the 
same personal liberties as the free 
laborers in the British Islands, and 


always receiving the full measure of 


their wants in respect to food and rai- 
ment; not as the scanty surplus remain- 
ing, after yielding up the products 
of their toil to taskmasters, but as the 
object first to be cared for, and until 
they are satisfied, there remains no 
surplus for the profit of the master. 
When the Americas were discover- 
ed, a great and fertile country, rich in 
patural wealth, lay before the new 
comers; but there existed no laboring 
people from whom to require an exor- 
bitant proportion of the products of the 
soil. ‘I'o supply this deficit, they re- 
sorted to the expedient of bringing thi- 
ther the people who were to labor. 
The necessity of this mode of procuring 
laborers, led to a different form of sla- 
very from that in other countries. In- 
stead of, as in India, forcibly taking 
possession of lands, and compelling the 
occupants to yield up the produce, 


through the more vigorous execution of 


ancient and barbarous laws, the inva- 
der necessarily became the absolute 
master of the laborer he brought with 
him to subdue the new soil. The 
American possessions of Great Britain 
could not be made available, without a 
supply of latorers subservient to the 
interests of the colonists; and as early 
as the reign of Elizabeth, Sir John 
Hawkins commenced the business of 
transporting negroes from Africa, for 
sale to the West Indian proprietors as 
slaves. 

The country whence the blacks are 
abstracted, embraces the vast region 
from 10° north latitude, to 20° south 
latitude, across the continent of Africa. 
This tract has been estimated to con- 
tain a population of from 60,000,000 to 
80,000,000 of negroes, divided into nu- 
merous classes or tribes. Many of 
them that have been associated with 
Arabs or Europeans, are advanced in 
the useful a:ts, as the cultivation of 
grain and fruits, and taming domestic 
animals, with the exception of the ele- 
phant, to appropriate whose service to 
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domestic use, requires a degree of in- 
genuity above the African. although 
common to most Asiatic nations. The 
labors are all performed by the females; 
industry among males being entirely un- 
known. Not one of these black nations 
ever possessed any literature, or even 
an alphabet, however rude; and the 
spoken languages are miserably poor. 
This is, and probably always will be, 
the case in Africa, notwithstanding 
that Egypt, at a very remote period, 
was the seat of science and art; and all 
the people of the Mediterranean, hav- 
ing intercourse with them, profited by 
the association, to raise themselves to 
the highest state of refinement. The 
nations of Africa, having equal inter- 
course during 3000 to 4000 years, failed, 
without a solitary exception, to raise 
themselves above the most brutal bar- 
barism. Africa has failed to produce 
a single man, to which, as in all other 
countries, the people can point as a 
hero. Their religion is of a most 
ferocious and barbarous character. 
Idolatry in its most disgusting and de- 
grading forms, is universal ; some wor- 
ship their shadows, with a lizard for 
the principal divinity, others hyenas, 
alligators, &c., before whom are im- 
molated and devoured human victims. 
Cannibalism, which formerly existed to 
a most frightful extent, was checked by 
the cupidity of the captors, when ad- 
vantageous markets were offered in 
America and the West Indies for the 
victims. It is still practised as far as 
respects the blood and heart of an ene- 
ny; and the teeth and small bones of a 
vanquished foe are among the most es- 
teemed personal ornaments. Fromthis 
mass of beings emanate the material of 
the modern slave trade; and the fact is 
self-evident, that their condition cannot 
but be improved by the change, quite 
as much so, as the people among whom 
they are introduced are degraded and 
injured by their presence. The inter- 
nal wars of the African tribes are 
ceaseless, and conducted, for the most 
part, in a ferocious and cowardly man- 
ner; the object being to capture, for- 
merly to devour, and latterly to sell 
into slavery. A village is usually sur- 


rounded in the dead of night and set 
on fire, and when the roused inmates 
seek to escape, they are overpowered 
and taken; or if they escape to the 
caverns of the mountains, they are 
smoked out when discovered, or the 
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English rule in India with the horrors 
perpetrated by a Clive, a Hannay, 
and a Hastings, to say nothing of 
Arthur Wellesley. When, however, 
Lord Cornwallis succeeded to the gov- 
ernment in 1793, he assumed that the 
Zermindar, who realy was but the 
hereditary taxgatherer, was in fact the 
owner of the soil, with the view to 
create a class of large landed proprie- 
tors in the interests of the government. 
By this assumption, he reduced the 
ryots from the condition of proprietors 
to that of tenants at will. The condi- 
tion on which the Zermindars were 
installed proprietors, was the payment 
of a fixed rent to the government, equal 
to the average of what they had paid 
for the five years previous to 1793; 
and this annual charge was made per- 
petual. This was considered a great 
boon to the people, inasmuch as that it 
fixed the amount the Zermindar was 
to pay, and it was assumed that there- 
fore it fixed the amount that the Zer- 
mindar exacts from the ryet, which is 
very far from being the case. The 
tax demanded of the Zermindar was 
equal to 50 per cent. of the average pro- 
duct of the five previous years. It fol- 
lows, if the ryot experiences a harvest 
worse than that average, he is irretriev- 
ably ruined. The government allows 
the ryot to occupy land, always less 
than 24 acres, but he finds his own 
seed and implements; and whatever 
the result of his labor may be, he must 
yield up a quantity equal to half of the 
average crops previous to 1793. The 
result is, the extremest misery and 
poverty ; and in years of bad harvests, 
the most awful famines sweep myriads 
to the grave. This system appertains 
to the Bengal Presidency ; that which 
obtains in the other provinces, is much 
more oppressive. It proceeds on the 
ground, that the government is the sole 
proprietor of the soil, and the ryot 
must pay the tax direct to the govern- 
ment officer appointed to collect rents. 
This person has power to impose fines 
and flog the delinquents. The tax varies 
according to the soil, from 1 2cts. to $18 
per acre ; the cultivator being liable to 
be turned out at will. And when, 
owing to bad crops, or other calamity, 
the poor wretch cannot pay his tax, 
he is hunted up and flogged, while the 
village he belongs to is charged with, 
and must pay his deficit. The land of 
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the peasant is assigned him by lot, to 
hold during the will of the government; 
and under the penalty of yielding as 
much as that government requires, 
and of being responsible for the delin- 
quency of others. The vast fortunes 
made in India, and spent in England, 
are acquired in the exercise of these 
extortions. 150,000,000 souls are la- 
boring under the lash, with famine 
staring them in the face, to enrich the 
harpies sent thither from England by 
its government, **to make fortunes,” 
This horrible slavery en masse is distinct 
from the personal slavery. This has 
but recently been fully exposed, in a 
series of letters published in London, 
from Mr. Adam. ‘This slavery arises 
from many sources, viz., conquered 
races, sale of children by parents to 
escape famine; kidoapping children 
for the same purpose, importation of 
slaves from Africa, sale of freemen by 
themselves, to discharge debts, &c. 
From all these sources, there are 800,- 
000 slaves, described by Mr. Adam as 
follows : sala 

“The creatures in human form who 
constitute the agrestic slave population of 
that province (Malabar) are distinguisha- 
ble from the rest of the human race by 
their degraded, diminutive, squalid appear- 
ance, their dropsical pot-bellies, contrast 
ing horribly with their skeleton arms and 
legs, half-starved, burdiy clothed, and ina 
condition scarcely superior to the cattle 
they follow at the plough. Domestic 
slavery is generally of amilder character 
than the former, though scarcely so for fe- 
male slaves, from among whom are taken 
the conculines of the Mussnlmans and 
Hindoos; they are consequently subject to 
much degradation and suffering, treated 
with caprice,and frequently punished with 
much cruelty.” 


These as weil as the ryots are Bri- 
tish subjects, subject to no laws except 
such as are approved of in London. 

In thus recurring to those systems 
of slavery which exist on the largest 
scale under the leading powers of the 
earth, instances are adduced of the 
abject slavery in which occupiers of 
the soil are plunged when unable to 
resist the exactions of arbitrary rulers. 
Under the British Government in In- 
dia, and in Russia, Poland, and Egypt, 
there are some 210,000,000 of absolute 
slaves, who have no right of property 
beyond a bare sustenance, and that 
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only when the means of sustaining life 
constitute a surplus beyond the demands 
of rapacious owners and rulers. In 
the United States, the slavery which 
exists is not that of conquered owners 
of the soil, ground under the exactions 
of invading rulers, but of the descend- 
ants of imported laborers, enjoying the 
same personal liberties as the free 
laborers in the British Islands, and 
always receiving the full measure of 
their wants in respect to food and rai- 
ment; not as the scanty surplus remain- 
ing, after yielding up the products 
of their toil to taskmasters, but as the 
object first to be cared for, and until 
they are satisfied, there remains no 
surplus for the profit of the master. 

When the Americas were discover- 
ed, a great and fertile country, rich in 
patural wealth, lay before the new 
comers; but there existed no laboring 
people from whom to require an exor- 
bitant proportion of the products of the 
soil. To supply this deficit, they re- 
sorted to the expedient of bringing thi- 
ther the people who were to labor. 
The necessity of this mode of procuring 
laborers, led to a different form of sla- 
very from that in other countries. In- 
stead of, as in India, forcibly taking 
possession of lands, and compelling the 
occupants to yield up the produce, 
through the more vigorous execution of 
ancient and barbarous laws, the inva- 
der necessarily became the absolute 
master of the laborer he brought with 
him to subdue the new soil. The 
American possessions of Great Britain 
could not be made available, without a 
supply of laborers subservient to the 
interests of the colonists; and as early 
as the reign of Elizabeth, Sir Joho 
Hawkins commenced the business of 
transporting negroes from Africa, for 
sale to the West Indian proprietors as 
slaves. 

The country whence the blacks are 
abstracted, embraces the vast region 
from 10° north latitude, to 20° south 
latitude, across the continent of Africa. 
This tract has been estimated to con- 
tain a population of from 60,000,000 to 
80,000,000 of negroes, divided into nu- 
merous or Many of 
them that have been associated with 
Arabs or Europeans, are advanced in 
the useful arts, as the cultivation of 
grain and fruits, and taming domestic 
animals, with the exception of the ele- 
phant, to appropriate whose service to 


classes tribes. 
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domestic use, requires a degree of in- 
genuity above the African, although 
common to most Asiatic nations. The 
labors are all performed by the females; 
industry among males being entirely un- 
known. Not one of these black nations 
ever possessed any literature, or even 
an alphabet, however rude; and the 
spoken languages are miserably poor. 
This is, and probably always will be, 
the case in Africa, notwithstanding 
that Egypt, at a very remote period, 
was the seat of science and art; and all 
the people of the Mediterranean, hav- 
ing intercourse with them, profited by 
the association, to raise themselves to 
the highest state of refinement. The 
nations of Africa, having equal inter- 
course during 3000 to 4000 years, failed, 
without a solitary exception, to raise 
themselves above the most brutal bar- 
barism. Africa has failed to produce 
a single man, to which, as in all other 
countries, the people can point as a 
hero. Their religion is of a most 
ferocious and barbarous character. 
Idolatry in its most disgusting and de- 
grading forms, is universal ; some wor- 
ship their shadows, with a lizard for 
the principal divinity, others hyenas, 
alligators, &c., before whom are im- 
molated and devoured human victims. 
Cannibalism, which formerly existed to 
a most frightful extent, was checked by 
the cupidity of the captors, when ad- 
vantageous markets were offered in 
Aimerica and the West Indies for the 
victims. It is still practised as far as 
respects the blood and heart of an ene- 
ny; and the teeth and small bones of a 
vanquished foe are among the most es- 
teemed personal ornaments. Fromthis 
mass of beings emanate the material of 
the modern slave trade; and the fact is 
self-evident, that their condition cannot 
but be improved by the change, quite 
as much so, as the people among whom 
they are introduced are degraded and 
injured by their presence. The inter- 
nal wars of the African tribes are 
ceaseless, and conducted, for the most 
part, in a ferocious and cowardly man- 
ner; the object being to capture, for- 
merly to devour, and latterly to sell 
into slavery. <A village is usually sur- 
rounded in the dead of night and set 
on fire, and when the roused inmates 
seek to escape, they are overpowered 
and taken; or if they escape to the 
caverns of the mountains, they are 
smoked out when discovered, or the 
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wells are watched, and when driven 
down by thirst, they are taken. Then 
comes the selection. The hale and 
healthy of either sex, with children 
about six or seven years of age, are put 
aside by the merchant to go with the 
caravan to the const; the aged and in- 
firm, the infant at the mother's breast, 
the child under six or seven years of 
age,—to send them to the coast would 
be impossible; and if it were pessible 
it would be without profit ; to maintain 
them would be costly ; to leave them to 
perish would be too cruel, even for the 
slave-hunter; they are despatched.— 
The caravan then sets out—men, wo- 
men and children, half-naked, bare- 
footed and weak, are driven on by the 
lash and the goad—the strong restrain- 
ed from flight by yokes and chains ;— 
they are marched 100 miles across the 
burning sands of the plain, and over the 
stony presses of the mountains. With 
disease of body, some drop down dead 
on the way ; others, unable te keep up 
with the rest, are left behind to perish 
by a lingering death of hunger or thirst, 
or to become a prey to the wild beasts 
of the desert ; and others are knocked 
on the head and put out of their misery. 
Multitudes perish in this way; and 
travellers who have visited the interior 
tell us that they can trace the march 
of a slave-caravan through the pathless 
wilderness, and that at the wells and 
watering-places thousands of human 
skeletons are bleaching and mou!der- 
ing in the dust. On the way, the blacks 
are loaded with wax, ivory, &c.. which 
they carry on their heads. 

In this way they reach the coast, 
where the slave trade,as known to Eu- 
ropeans, commences. 

The stimulant to this operation was 
first, cannibalism ; but when it was dis- 
covered that European nations would 
give desirable articles for the blacks, 
they were eagerly exchanged. Those 
articles were for the most part British 
goods, and all nations eagerly engaged 
in the traffic. French, Dutch, Danish, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and British, all 
competed for the trade, which was, up 
to the separation of the North American 
Colones from Britain, net only lawful, 
but considered praiseworthy. 

The settlers in the Southern States 
were naturally tempted by the example 
of the West Indian planters, to make 
use of these imported blacks in the 
service of field labor. In the Northern 
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Colonies, where the soil was less fruit- 
ful, the profit attending the employment 
of this description of lxborers was less; 
and objections to its continuance were 
earlier made. But even in the South- 
ern States, the importation of slaves 
was early resisted by the Colonies. 
The imperial government, however, 
pertinaciously refused the royal assent 
to coloninl bills for prohibiting the 
trade. These attempts to force the 
slave trade upon the colonies, were 
among the leading causes of dissatisfac- 
tion even among the Southern Colo- 
nies. The celebrated Edmund Burke, 
in his great speech on conciliation with 
America, states “her refusal to deal 
any more in the inhuman traffic of the 
negro slaves, as one of the causes of 
her quarrel with Great Britain.” The 
first assembly of the State of Virginia, 
after its emancipation from the crown, 
prohibited the traffic ; and in the first 
clause of the independent constitution 
of that state, “ the inhuman use of the 
royal negative in this matter,” is enu- 
merated among the reasons for separa- 
tion from the mother country. It has 
been demonstrated that slavery would 
very early have been abolished in the 
Colonies, but for its enforcement upon 
them by the mother country. Almost 
the first step of the American Congress, 
after the declaration of Independence, 
in 1776, resolution 
agninst the purchase of African slaves, 
The that body were not 
then equal to prohibiting the import of 
slaves, but most of the states framed 
laws Jaying the severest penalties on 
the importation of slaves, and on the 
foreign trade, that is, the 
transportation of blacks from Africa to 
the West Indian Islands. At the forma- 
tion of the federal constitution, the abo- 
lition of the African slave trade was 
made a part of the federal compact, or 
fundamental law of the Union. It was 
immediately prohibited, as also the im- 
portation of blacks into the Union, after 
Jan. 1808. From that moment down 
to the present, the African slave trade, 
as regards the United States, has 
ceased to exist. No blacks have been 
entered into the United States from 
foreign ports, and slavery in the United 
States exists in a modified and conti- 
nually ameliorating form, like that in 
Russia, British India, and Poland; 
viz. as the original condition of a class 
of inhubitants brought to that condition 


was fo pass a 


powers of 
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by the horrible oppression of their for- 
mer rulers, who in this case were the 
British Parliament. The government 
and people of the United Staces have 
continually applied themselves to the 
best mode of treating a great political 
evil, growing out of the barbarities of 
the British Parliament; and to escape 
the increase of which. was one great 
reason of our resistance 
to the imperial government. The de- 
nunciations of William Penn, Authony 
Beneset, and a host of American phi- 
lanthropists, against the inhuman traf- 
fic. first met with response from the 
public mmd in Aimerica; and from their 
writings. and from the debates on the 
subject. in the formation of the Ameri- 
can constitution in 1787, the Clurksons 
and Wilberforces of England became 
instructed in the horrors perpetrated, 
not only with the sanction, but at the 
behests of the English government. 
Those persons succeeded finally in aid- 
ing the abolition of the trade by Eng- 
land in 1807; an event actually brought 
about by the colonial rivalry between 
France and England. The circum- 
stances of that rivalry were explained 
by the answer of M. de. Champagny, 
the French Minister, in 1806, to Lord 
Lauderdale, on application of the latter 
for « joint abolition of the trade. 

“ That England,” said he, ‘with colo- 
nies stocked with and 
affording a larger produce, might abo- 
lish the trade without inconvenience: 
but that France, with colonies ill stock- 


successful 


we I necroes, 


ed, and deficient in produce, could not 
abolish it without conceding to England 
the 


a proportionate loss.” 


greatest advantage, and sustaining 
At that time the 
proportion of negroes to whites, in the 
British colonies, was as 20 to 1: and in 
all other colonies, there were nof more 
than Nevertheless, 
down to the peace of 1814, England, 
with her colossal navy, exercising the 
belligerent right of search, absolutely 
controlled the seas, and had it fully in 
her power to crush the trade to all 
other nations: the laws of the United 
States having effectually interdicted it 
to American citizens. The reports of 
the African lvstitution of London, 
show. however, conclusively, that the 
trade continued to be carried on, with 
constantly augmenting horrors, not 
only under English allied flags, but in 
British vessels, fitted out in London 


negroes whites. 
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and Liverpool, for account of Brit- 
ish slave traders. No sooner, how- 
ever. did the peace of 1814 take place, 
than the Duke of Wellington broach- 
ed the subject of continuing to Eng- 
land the right of seareh in time of 
peace, as the only means of suppres- 
sing the slave trade. That proposition 
wis made at a time when, under 
the search exercised by England, Af- 
rican slave trace had attained a mag- 
nitude and a degree of atrocity never 
before equalled m the hands of Bri- 
tish subjects. From that time, the 
claim on the part of England to the 
right of search, as the only means of 
subverting the slave trade, has been 
pertinaciously adhered to; and that 
after 30 years’ experience has shown 
the utter inutility of the mode adopted 
by England to suppress the traffic. 
The United States Congress, under 
the new Constitution, immediately 
passed a law under date of March, 
1794, forbidding the foreign slave trade 
under severe penalties. This was fol- 
lowed by a more stringent Jaw. to the 
same effect, under date of May 10, 
1200; and in April 1809, another law 
was framed, prohibiting the importation 
of any black, or other person of color, 
not being a native, a citizen, or seaman, 
natives of countries beyond the Cape of 
Good Hope; and the penalty of for- 
feiture of ship and cargo was inflicted, 
for the attempts to land such negro in 
the port of any state, which by law 
had prohibited it. The next law was 
March, 1807, whieh absolutely prohi- 
bited, after 1807, the importation of any 
negro, mulatto, or person of color, as a 
slhive, or fo be held to service or labor ; 
and a penalty of $20,000 for each of- 
fence, on every person engaged, or aid- 
ing, or abetting therein, together with 
imprisonment of not more than 10, nor 
less than five years, with forfeiture of 
ship and cargo. The purchaser of any 
such slave to pay a fine of $800. In 
April, 1818, still further penalties were 
inflicted npon those engaged in the traf- 
fic ; and finally by the aet of May, 1820, 
it was declared piracy for any Amert- 
can citizen to be ia any way engaged 
in the slave trade, as follows : 

If any citizen of the United States 
shall 


“ Seize any negro or mulatto, not held 
to service or labor by the laws of either 
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of the states or territories of the United 
States, with in‘ent to make sach negro 
or mulatto a slave, or shall decoy, or for- 
cibly bring or carry, or shall receive, such 
negro or mulatto on boar any such ship 
or vessel, with intent as aforesaid, such 
citizen or citizens shall be » djudged a pi- 
rate; and on conviction thereof before the 
Circuit Court of the United States for the 
district wherein he mav be brought or 
found, shall saffer death.” 


The same penalty is applied to any 
citizen of the United States serving in 
a foreign vessel engaged in the slave 
trade, for account wholly or in part of 
citizens of the United States. These 
Jaws have been effectual in preventing 
the introduction of blacks into the 
United States, on any pretence. As 
the states had been the first to suppress 
the direct slave trade, so were they the 
first to declare all enslavement of Afri- 
cans, piracy. They did not, however, 
make the seizure of slaves bound to 
rival countries the pretext for sending 
those captured blacks to work on their 
own plantations as ‘ apprentices.” 
They, in truth, wished the blacks to re- 
main in their native Africa. Ac- 
cordingly, no sooner was the law of 
1818 passed, than appropriations were 
made to locate agents on the coast of 
Africa for the reception of the cap- 
tured blacks; and recently, in the case 
of the blacks of the Armistead, who 
revolted and ran away from their Span- 
ish owners, the United States had them 
sent back to Africa. 

This conduct contrasts strongly with 
that of the English government, which 
has in fact continued the slave trade 
down to the present moment, while it 
has filled the world with its outcries 
against the United States for not sub- 
mnitting to the right of search. 

The Spanish and Portuguese, and 
the Brazils, have made treaties with 
England from time to time, to abolish 
the slave trade, and England has as- 
sumed the police of the seas to suppress 
the traffic. Nevertheless, the Brazils 
and the Spanish colonies have been 
continued to be supplied with slaves, as 
have the English colonies, with those 
which the English cruizers by capture 
prevented from reaching Cuba or Rio 
Janeiro. On the coast of Africa the 
trade has continued to increase, for ob- 
yious reasons, viz. the long use of English 
goods, rum and fire arms, by the Afri- 
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cans, has enhanced the demand for 
those articles, and the only material 
for supplying the demand is negroes, 
because the Africans raise nothing 
to exchange. The numbers of blacks 
sent to the coast are thus continually 
auginenting. The effect of the Eng. 
lish interference has only been to en- 
hance the sufferings of the slaves, from 
the means taken to avoid detection by 
the traders. 

Money is not known on the coast of 
Africa, and the blacks are paid for with 
English cottons, hardware, powder, &e, 
manufactured in Manchesterand known 
as ‘* coast goods.” A vessel from Liy- 
erpool arrives with such wares, and an 
agent makes a bargain for a certain num- 
ber of blacks to arrive. The caravan 
makes its appearance from the interior, 
and the agent inspects the negroes, 
and chooses those whose health and 
streagth induce him to believe they 
will outlive the passage, and become 
profitable to the merchant. ‘Those 
whose weakly or sickly appearance in- 
duce him to believe they will not out- 
live the voyage, he rejects altogether; 
and these last are either put out of the 
way, or are left to perish on the coast 
by famine and distress. [t has been 
calculated, that whatever may be the 
number of negroes embarked on the 
coast, an equal number perish previous- 
ly at the seizure, on the march, or in 
the detention. They are now to be 
embarked, and in this the skill, prompt- 
ness and good fortune of the dealers are 
necessary to success. 

The manner of fitting out vessels for 
the coast is very complicated. United 
States vessels of from 150 to 200 tons, 
from superiority of their build, are se- 
lected and chartered at so much per 
month, to take passengers to, say Ca- 
binda. On the coast a person appears, 
and offers a sum of money for the ves- 
sel, which is accepted. Casks of water, 
which have been concealed in the sand, 
are immediately put on board, and cov- 
ered with mats. The paint and name 
of the vessel is changed ; the passen- 
gers that came in her take command 
as officers and crew; from 500 to 700 
blacks are put on board and stowed on 
the casks: the vessel! gets under sail and 
makes the best of her way to the const 
ot Brazil, where, if she arrives, her 
freight is landed. This is the danger- 
ous part of the transaction, and from 
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the time of embarkation to the arrival 
at Brazil the blacks undergo the great- 
est sufferings. 

In the first place, whatever may be 
the size of the ship, the slave trader 
always takes on board one-fourth or 
one-third more negroes than the vessel 
is capable of holding. That is done, 
and always has been done, on true 
arithmetical calculations ; it is done on 
the same calculations as those on which 
a person sending a pipe of Madeira to 
the East Indies and back, ships with it 
a quarter cask to make up the deficien- 
cy produced by leakage and evapora- 
tion. So with the slave trader; among 
those whom he selects there will be 


many whose constitutions show signs of 


disorders, which may break out and 
prove fatal during the voyage. Many 
sink under the inevitable illness pro- 
duced by the change of climate, the 
change from exercise to confinement, 
or by the difference of temperatare and 
other inconveniences which cannot be 
guarded against. He therefore takes 
supernumeraries to fill up the vacan- 
cies that occur by deaths on the pas- 
sace. 

If this cargo arrives at Rio, the profit 
on the whole transaction is immense. 
On the coast of Africa negroes are 


paid for in coarse cottons, at the rate of 


$18 for men and $12 for boys. The 
cost of 500, at an average of 315, is 
$7.500, and selling at $200 each in 
Brazil, amounts to $100,000. 

When once in Brazil, they are turn- 
ed on to sugar and coffee plantations, 
and treated as the interests of the own- 
ers, who pay so high for them, dictate. 
When they leave the coast, however, 
they have to run the gauntlet of the 
cruisers of all nations, particularly the 
English, whose officers have their wits 
sharpened by the prize-money they 
obtain, per capita, of the captured 
slaves. These poor wretches ov board 
the English men of war suffer horrors 
quite us great as those they endured on 
board the slavers. The Rev. P. S. Hill, 
chaplain of H. M. ship Cleopatra, has 
published an account of 400 taken by 
that vessel in 1843. She was fifty days 
getting to the Cape with the victims, 
and during that time 177 of them died 
from the treatment they received from 
their liberators, who enslaved them 
finally as laborers in the English colo- 
nies at the Cape. Until very recently, 


the rule was to carry the liberated 
slaves to the British colonies, and sell 
them into slavery for a term of years, 
to pay the expenses of their liberation. 
By this operation a double purpose 
was served. The English officers got 
their reward, and the English planta- 
tions a fresh supply of laborers. The 
whole operation to the poor black was 
only the difference of serving on an 
English plantation instead of a Brazil- 
ian one. No doubt the cause of hu- 
manity was essentially promoted by 
the change in the destination. Under 
such circumstances, it is not to be 
wondered at, that slavers going in should 
never be captured. In that case, the 
English goods which furnish the means 
of buying the blacks would be forfeited. 
The officer would get no prize-money, 
and the English plantations no appren- 
tices. This system of “ apprentices,” 
or rather the name, appears to have 
been changed of late, and they are now 
called ‘immigrants.’ The plan ap- 
pears to be to carry the captured blacks 
to the English settlements in Africa, 
and then the naked savage, trembling 
with the dread of going back to be 
devoured or left to perish on the coast, 
is asked to emigrate to the English 
West Indies, where they are hired by 
planters as voluntary immigrants, on 
plans of the most improved philanthro- 
py. The emigration of Indian Coolies 
to the West Indian islands, has also 
been encouraged by the English gov- 
ernment, under certain restraints. Emi- 
gration takes place from the English 
possessions only, and when arrived at 
their destination, they enter inte terms 
with the planters. When entered upon 
an estate, they cannot again leave with- 
out a certificate from the employer, 
giving a strict account of their conduct 
while in his employ. This certificate 
may be withheld from the poor Indian 
or negro until it suits the caprice or 
convenience of the employer, depriving 
him in the meantime of all means of 
subsistence. This is but one instance 
of the justice of the Cooley system. 
Many such evidences can be produced, 
which stamps it as one of the blackest 
and worst species of slavery, fostered 
and encouraged by the philanthropy 
and love Great Britain bears to the 
human race. On the arrival of a cargo 

Coolies at Trinidad, a few weeks 
since, scenes occurred of the most atro- 
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cious cruelty and inhumanity—bhus- 
bands separated from their wives, pa- 
rents from their children, brothers 
from their sisters, and all family ties 
ruptared and disregarded by the sym- 
pathisers of the black race. As another 
evidence, we give a few of the rules 
lately adopted by the Governor of Tri- 
nidad: 


“1.—I[t is recommended that uo mana- 
ger shonld allow C 
without furnishing them with a ticket 
signed by himself, specifying the name, 
period ot leave, and locality to be visited. 

* 4.—Cvolies, whose contract bas expired, 
and who refuse to reuew with their late 
employers, are, notwithstanding, no/ to quit 


lies to go on leave, 


their estates until they he jirst Surnished 
with discharged certificates, in which the 
due »djustmeut of their accounts is to be 
note], together with any particularly bad 
or good conduct, for which they may, dur- 
ing the year, have been remarkable.” 


These are the free laborers of Great 
Britain. The idea of the voluntary 
emigration of blacks and Cooliesto a 
country of which they never heard the 
existence, is sufficiently absurd in itself. 
So sensible is the English government 
of the equivocal position it occupies in 
relation to this palpa‘le renewal of the 
slave trade, that on occasion of the de- 
bate on the sugar duties in July last. 
Sir Robert Peel remarked, that to grant 
to planters the right to engage the im- 
migrants on the coast of Africa instead 
of at the islands after they arrive, 
would give rise to the suspicion of a 
revival of the slave trade. 

Here, it will be observed, all the dis- 
tinction arises from the engaging the 
blacks after their arrival or before they 
embark. The result is the same as 
that for which the slave trade was first 
commenced, viz: to supply the English 
West Indies with compulsory laborers. 
Mr. Entwistle remarked in the House 
of Commons: 


“ Tt appeared to have been admitted on 
all hands that there existed a stroug and 
increasing necessity for immigration of ta- 
bor into the West India colouies, and that 
without it they could not succeasfally culti- 
vate their est ites, or compete with the 
introduction of foreign sugars, either free 
grown or slave labor. [t would then ap- 
pear to be necessary that autil such immi- 
gration of labor coud take place, there 
should bea greater amount of protection 
given to them than alterwards.” 
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Tn relation to this system, the fol- 
lowing resolution was offered at the 
London Anti-Slavery Society: 

‘That this m whilst objecting to 
the varions ec lonial and governmental 
schemes already propounded for supplying 
the British colonies with laborers, admit 
the wisdom and uecessity, so loug as the 


fing, 


present plan is permitted to exist, of con. 
Africa to the West 
h settle. 


fining immigration from 
ludia colouies strictly to the Byriti 


ments under the control of verument, 


That this meeting, however, offer. their 
decided protest against the revulation 
which authorizes the -hipment of male 


laborers alone to these colonies, as mani- 
festly injurious to the moral elevation aud 
emigrants 


einancipatel classes, 


religious culture both of the 
themselves aud the 
a lime, 


among whom, tor th y will be set- 


tled.” 

By this process England 
ally transporting blacks froin Afri- 
ca to the West Indies. In the in- 
terior of Africa, slaves continue to be 
taken aud sold to the traders for Bri- 
not Knowing 
vo to Enclish 
emigrants,” or Spanish 
ones as slaves. ‘Those captured by 
English cruizers, work English 
plantations; and those which escape, 
Brazilian plantations. The 
blacks get their 
pay, and continue to send down slaves 
Nor are the horrors of 
in any degree diminished in 
the proof « f this exists 


is continu. 


tish goods—the sellers 
or caring whether they 


plantations as * 


on 


working on 


original captors of the 


to the coast. 
the trade 
English hands ; 


in the fact that at the tim ‘ks were 
imported into the United States, the 
best authorities placed the whole num- 
ber which crossed the Atlantic annual- 






ly, at 80,000. Lord Palmerston ree sotly 
stated the i: 
The export of the blacks from 
the 
staple export of all other countries. 
One of the earliest and sincere 
advocates of the abolition of the slave 
trade, Sir T. F. Buxton. convinced of 
the utter hollowness of the British sys- 
tem, retired from it in disgust; and in 
his history of the slave trade, shows 
conclusively the utter failure of the 
whole scheme. He demonstrates that 
all which England has done has tended 
to increase slavery. He therefore con- 
cludes, that the trade will never be de- 
stroyed by the means hitherto devised. 
The African, uatil civilized, will never 


number now a 50.000 per 
GnAnUM. 


the interior having increased like 


most 
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cease to desire arms, ardent spirits, 
and other luxuries, nor to purchase 
them in exchange fur men, which have 
ever been the great staple article of ex- 
portation from that continent. The 
true means of repression to be adopted, 
are to civilize, and Christianize, and co- 
lonize Africa, by which the native 
chiefs would cease to have an interest 
in dealing in human flesh. The Eng- 
lish, and Great Britain are of opinion, 
that nothing but the grant, on the part 
of the United States, of the * right of 
search,” is wanting to put an end to the 
traffic. 

Cuba is now, and has been for a 
long time, alive to the evils of the 
trade. She is suffering in regard to it 
the same oppression that the United 
States as colonies suffered from Great 
Britain, viz. the continuance of the 
trade in accordance with the policy of 
the government, in opposition to the 
wishes of the planters. It has been 
the custom in the English Parliament 
to praise the administration of Gen. 
Valdez, and condemn that of O’Don- 
uel, because it suits party purposes at 
home. It is not. however, true, that 
the trade was less under the former 
than under the latter. Under both it was 
greater than the planters desired ; and 
in 1844a memorial went up to the 
governmentat Madrid from the plant- 
ing interests of Cuba for the suppres- 
sion of the trade. It is curious to 
compare some passages of that memo- 
rial with that of a thhemorial sent to the 
English government by the Assembly 
of Virginia, in 1772. 


of that Colony, which 
inhibit their assenting to 
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and rnin the Island, un- 
der the pretence of gov- 


Virginia memorial, 1772, 


“The importation of 
slaves imo the colony 
from the coast of Africa, 
had long heen consider- 
ed as a trade of great in- 
humanity, and auder ts 
present encouragement 
they had too much rea- 
son to fear would «ndan- 
ger the very existence of 
his Mejesty’s American 
dominions ; that it re- 
tarded their settlement 
with more useful inhab- 
itents, and the Assembly 
presumed to hope that 
the interests of a few 
would he disregarded 
when placed im compe- 
tion with the secu 
rity and happiness of 
such pumbers of his 
Majesty’s dutiful and 
loyal subjects; and be- 


se ching the Crown to 


remove all those res- 
traints on the Governors 


Cuba memorial, 1844. 


“That the trade pre- 
vents immigration of 
white persons into the 
island, aotwithstanding 
the great enevuragement 
given to such immigra- 
tou. 

E would say then, in 
cone lustou, that the cor- 
stituuenal government 
ef Spain, now re-estab- 
lished on a legal basis 
by the Queen’s attaim- 
ment of ber majority, is 
called wpon by the 
strongest motives to pro- 
vide for the security of 
this only remnent of 
our colonial empire ;-— 
that they ought not to 
rest satisfied with send- 
ing Out to Cuba~—as if it 
were auother Oran or 
Ceuta—a simple milita- 
ry chieftain, ignorant 
and careless of his duty, 
who can only plunder 


such lawsasmightcheck erning it, A more rational 

sO very pernicious a eystem of administration 

commerce.” should be adopted. The 
privilege of appearing 
in the Cortes by regular- 
ly authorized deputies, 
should be restored to the 
Island, so that its inter- 
ests, which are identical 
with those of Spuin, 
should be fairly repre- 
sented in the great coun- 
cil of the nation, 

We would suppose that the Cubans 
had copied the Virginia memorial. 
The opposition to the trade in the isl- 
and is so general, that the continuance 
of the trade in her case depends upon 
the mother country in the same man- 
ner that that with the English colouies 
formerly did on the British Parliament. 
The Junta de Fomento, the Chamber 
of Commerce, and the Municipality of 
Havana, have all protested in the strong- 
est terms against the continuance of 
the trade. The fact is self-evident 
that the trade there. as in North Amer- 
iea, can only reach its termination by 
the emancipation from the mother 
country. 

In the English West Indies, as we 
have shown, the trade is virtually 
continued under Parliamentary regula- 
tions, from the “ necessity of supplying 
the islands with laborers,” and will so 
continue, as long us those islands are 
subjected to limperial rule. It is a 
singular fact, that a very large annual 
importation is necessary, to keep up 
the laboring population of the British 
islands, because from extreme misery 
the blacks will not increase. Whether 
under the name of slaves, apprentices, 
or immigrants, starvation annually de- 
stroys numbers, who are reported dead 
of “ epidemics.” Notwithstanding the 
continual supplies, the number of blacks 
in the British W. Indies, stood 728,509 
in 1823, 696,918 in 1829, and 673,953 
were paid forin 1834. If we confrast this 
with the rapid increase of the numbers 
in the United States, the physical 
well-being of the latter demonstrates 
itself. If the blacks in Africa should 
increase in the proportion that the 
slaves of the United Stafes evince, the 
export of 1,500,000 slaves per annuum, 
would scarcely create a diminution in 
their numbers. ‘The increase of the 
free blacks in the United States, by no 
means equals that of the slaves. ‘The 
population, distinguishing theslave from 
the free states, has been as follows : 
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1810 1820 1830 1840 
Free 8 Whites, .....3,653,519......5,030,370...... 6,876,620......9,557,557 
ree Btates,-- > Biacks,...... 125,378...... 122,362...... 149,814..... . 175,588 
W bites,. ....2,208,785...... 2,060,341... 24. 3,660,758......4,631,998 
Slave States, > Biacks...... 1,272,019...... 1,659,514...... 2,178,828...... 2,698,115 
Total U. States population,.... - 7,259,701...... 9,654,587 .....12,866,020.....17,063,258 


The increase of the blacks in the 
free states is exceedingly small; they 
were 3} per cent. of the white popula- 
tion in 1810, and but 14 per cent. in 
1840, notwithstanding the constant ac- 
cession from emancipation. In the 
slave states, the increase is very great. 
In 1810, they were 57 per cent. of the 
white population, and in 1840 it had 
increased to 58 percent. This singular 
fecundity contrasts strongly with the 
slow progress of the free blacks, and 
with that of the West India blacks; and 
as far as rapid increase is proof of phy- 
sical welfare, it speaks well for the 
condition of the southern slaves. It is 
owing, however, to the great care 
which the white owners take, in raising 
the young blacks. The best medical 
attendance is always employed, and 
white care and nursing, for the most 
part, carry the infant negroes through 
the croup, and other infantile diseases, 
which are so fatal to children generally. 
The time is now rapidly approaching 
when the expensive labor of slaves will 
no longer be profitable. The employ- 
ment of slaves is inconsistent with that 
rigid domestic economy necessary to 
farm business; and every year the 
numbers of planting families, ruined by 
the improvidence and waste of the 
blacks, increases. As an instance of the 
decline in the profit of slave labor, the 
planters gave, in 1833, according to the 
Treasury tables, 324 million pounds of 
cotton for 36 million dollars, and in 
1845, they gave 600 million pounds for 
the same money; that is to say, the 
whole expense and labor of 200,000 
slaves, in 1845, was thrown away, as 
compared with 1833, and there is no 
chance of recovering the value. 

With the deterioration of the lands, 
it is generally admitted, slavery must 
sooner or later cease, from economical 
principles. When the blacks shall have 
been thrown upon their own resources, 
the increase in their number will stop, 
and ultimately they must become ex- 
tinct as a race on this continent. 


In the English West Indies, on the 
other hand, the supply of laborers so 
rapidly diminishes, as to excite debate 
in the Imperial Parliament, on “ the 
necessity of supplying hands,” a mani- 
fest absurdity. If laborers exercise 
their free will, and are adequately paid 
for their labor, they will work. If the 
English government, through fraud or 
violence, seeks to induce so large an 
immigration into her colonies, that the 
prices of labor will fall, to the injury of 
work people, and to the benefit of her 
planters, the operation is, in fact, the 
slave trade in its worst form. 

They bring blacks from distant coun- 
tries, and ** hold them to service,” a 
transaction which for 30 years has 
been a penal offence upon the statute 
books of the United States. If the 
West Indies are left to their own re- 
sources, and British goods cease to be 
sent to Africa—until the nations of this 
continent are so far civilized as to be 
able to produce an equivalent by their 
industry, the slave trade will eease, 
and free and independent whites will 
settle the West Indies. The colonial 
policy of England, however, requires 
cultivation by serf labor, and those serfs 
must be imported in some shape. 

Parliament is just now at its wits 
end, what to do with the West Indies. 
It cannot disguise the fact, they are 
suffering abominable hardships. They 
enforced them to buy blacks in the first 
place, and then compelled them to libe- 
rate them. The enfranchised blacks 
would not work; and the colonies re- 
quire, if they are themselves to be held 
in bondage by Parliament, to be sup- 
plied with laborers; and this task has 
been undertaken by the Imperial gov- 
ernment, at the same moment that, at 
the expense of peace and trade, and 
the law of nations, they have undertaken 
to liberate the world; and these labor- 
ers volunteer for the West India plan- 
tations, as English farmers in time of 
war volunteered on board the navy, at 
the persuasion of a press gang. 
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TurreE is somewhere in our statutes 
a law making responsible, both in person 
and in pocket, the imitator of the marks 
of foreign manufacturers. And yet in 
spite of the manifest analogy, we read, 
both upon the title-page and cover of this 
book, “ Hochelaga, or England in the 
New World, edited by Eliot Warbur- 
ton, Esq.:” the * edited” in very small 
Jetters, and the Eliot Warburton in very 
large. At home, no doubt, the public 
are well aware that the author of the 
Crescent and the Cross has only lent 
his name to an anonymous author; but 
here—the effect of this typographical 
shrewdness is to delude the buyer into 
the belief, that Mr. Warburton has 
travelled in this country, and written 
this book. If the want of a copy-right 
Jaw gives our publishers full liberty to 
plunder the foreigners, are they not, 
we submit it in all deference, bound to 
spare their fellow-countrymen? 

In July, 1844, the writer left Eng- 
land for Hochelaga, the ancient name 
of Canada. After a pleasant voyage 
and a lively narrative, he brings us to 
Newfoundland, and goes ashore at St. 
Johns. 


“We find other cities coupled with 
words, which at once give their predomi- 
nant characteristic:—London, the richest, 
Paris, the gayest, St. Petersburgh, the cold- 
est. In one respect, the chief town of 
Newfoundland has, I believe, no rival; 
we may therefore call it the fishiest of 
modern capitals.” 


The fishiest and the friendliest !— 
They drive him with fast trotters ; 
they take him cod-fishing; they invite 
him to numerous dinners. Unfortu- 
nately he must depart ; but he rewards 
them for their kindness by a sketch of 
the settlement, history, and trade of 
Newfoundland. 

The ship sails up the mighty St. 
Lawrence, between many islands, past 
mountains and forest-covered banks, to 
Quebec. 


* Hochelaga; or England in the New World. 


“ Take mountain and plain, sinuons river, 
and broad, tranquil waters, stately ship and 
tiny boat, gentle hill and shady valley, 
bold headland and rich, fruitful fields, 
frowning battlement and cheerful villa, 
glitteriug dome and rural spire, flowery 
garden and sombre forest—group them all 
into the choicest picture of ideal beauty 
your fancy can create, arch it over with a 
cloudless sky, light it up with a radiant 
sun, and lest the sheen should be too daz- 
zling, hang a veil of lighted haze over all, 
to soften the lines and perfect the repose— 
you will then have seen Quebee on this 
September mornirg.” 


Doubly delightful was it to the poe- 
tical feelings of the tourist, to see the 
“red flag of dear Old England” waving 
over the citadel. He devotes, in conse- 
quence, an unnecessary number of 
pages, to inform the indifferent reader 
of the reason why it waves there, in 
spite of the valiant Frenchmen who 
built those walls, and dastardly Yankee 
sympathizers who lately strove to tear 
it down. ee ar 

Viewing Quebec with the eye of an 
owner, every thing was bright and 
charming. Dinners and balls, at one 
of which we can almost see ourselves 
dancing near his friend, * the Captain,” 
fullow each other in quick succession ; 
—together with numerous excursions 
to the beautiful lakes near the city, 
around which tower the sombre pine, 
the glassy beach, the russet oak, the lof- 
ty elm, each of their different hue; but 
far beyond all in beauty, the maple 
brightens up at the dark mass with its 
broad leaf of richest crimson—and 
where, ‘soft and faint over the surface 
of the water,” is heard the song “La 
Claire Fontaine,” the national air of the 
Canadian French. Hochelaga’s chroni- 
cler is perfectly satisfied with Quebec. 

In the middle of winter he starts with 
the captain on a moose hunt, which re- 
sults ina sporting story worthy of Nim- 
rod, or the Spirit. Leaving Quebec in 
a curricle sleigh, they reach, at the end 


Edited by Fliot Warburton, Esquire, author of the 


“Cresceut and the Cross,” in two parts. New-York: Wiley and Putnam, 161 Broadway. 1846. 
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of the first day, a miserable hamlet of 
a dozen log-houses, which the select- 
man informs him was quite * in its in- 
fancy thirteen years ago.” On they 
go in the dark, the snow falling fast; 
tumbling over cliffs, horses, sleigh and 
men piled together. At length they 
find the hotel of Monsieur Bowin—the 
last house before entering the wilder- 
ness. Aftera night on the floor, travel- 
lers, dogs, women, Lndians side by side, 
they tie on their snow shoes, and 
plunge into the forest; the thermome- 
ter making thirty degrees below zero. 
At night they builda hut of pine branch- 
es, brick, bark and snow—with snow 
pillows against the walls, and a huge 
fire in the middle. They lie down, 
their feet close to the fire, half the par- 
ty on each side of it. 


“ About midnight I awoke, fancying that 
some strong hand was grasping my shoul- 
ders :—it was the cold. The fire blazed 
away brightly, so close to owr feet that it 
singed our robes and blankets; bat, at 
our heads, diluted spirits froze into a solid 
mass. We were very warmly clothed, 
and packed up for the night, but | never 
knew whut cold was till then. 

“As I lay awake, I stared up at the sky 
through the open roof: the moon seemed 
larger, aud her light purer, than I had ever 
befure seen; her paie, solemn face looked 
dewna on the frozen earth, throngh the 
profound stiliness of the night, like a pre- 
seuce. The bright stars stood out boldly 
iu the sky, Uarowing back their lustre into 
the infiuite space, beyond where man's 
feeble vision is lost in boundless depths. 
Overheal, the bare branches of the forest 
trees wove their delicate tracery against 
the blue vant, softening, but not impeding 
the view of its glorious illumination. It is 
impossible to describe the magnificence of 
the winter nights in Canada.” 


The day after the next, they reach the 
Ravage, or moose-yard, of which they 
were in search. 


* At the bottom of a high, steep hill, the 
dogs were sent on ahead; and ina few mi- 
nutes all gave tongue fariously. in every 
variety of carrish yelp. By this time the 
snow had ceased failing, and we were able 
to see some distance m front. 

“ We pressed on rapidly over the brow 
of the hill, ia the direction of the dogs, 
and came upon the fresh track of several 
mouse. Iu my eagerness to get forward, 
I stumbled repeatedly, tripped by the 
abominable snow-shves, and had great dif- 
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ficulty in keeping up with the Indiana, 
who, though also vivlently excited, went 
on quite at their ease. The dogs were at 
a stand still; andas we emerged from a 
thick part of the wood, we saw them sur- 
rounding three large moose, barking vi- 
ciously, but not daring to approach within 
reach of their hoofs or autlers. When the 
deer saw us, they bolted away, plunging 
heavily through the deep snow, slowly 
and with greut difficulty; at every step 
sinking to the shoulder—the curs still at 
their heels as near as they could venture, 
They all broke in differeut directions; the 
captain pursued ene, I another, and one 
of the [ndians a third. At first they beat 
usin speed ; fora few handred yards miue 
kept stoutly on, bat his track became wi- 
der and more irregular, and large drops of 
blood, on the pare, fresh snow, showed 
that the poor animal was wounded by the 
hard, icy crush of the old fall. In several 
places the snow was deeply ploughed up, 
where he had fallen from exhaustion ; but 
siraggled gallantly oat, aad made again 
another effort fer life. 


“On, onthe branches «mas': and rattle; 
bat, just ahead of us, the panting is louder 
aud closer, the track red with blood; the 
hungry dogs how! and yell almost ander 
our leet. On, on, through the deep snow, 
among the rugged rocks and the tall pines 
we hasten, breathless and eager. Swing- 
ing round a close thicket, we open ina 
swampy valley with a few patriarchal 
trees from it, bare of branches to a hun 
dred feet in height; in the centre stands 
the moose facing us; his failing limbs re- 
fuse to carry him any further through the 
choking drifts: the dogs press upou him; 
wherever his proud head taros, they fly 
away yelling with terror, but with grin- 
ning teeth and hangry eyes rush at him 
from behind. 

“He was a noble brute, standing at 
least seven feet high; his large dark eye 
was fixed, I fancied, almost imploringly 
upon me as [ approached. He made no 
further effort to escape or resist. I fired, 
aud the ball struck hun inthe chest. The 
wound ronsed him ; infuriated by the pain, 
he raised his huge balk ont of the snow, 
and plunged towards me. Had 1 tried to 
runaway, the snow shoes would have 
tripped me up to a certainty, so | thought 
it wiser to stand still: his strength was 
plainly failing, and I knew he could not 
reach me. | fired the second barrel; he 
stopped, and staggered, stret hed out his 
neck, the blood gushed in a stream from 
his mouth, his tongue protrnded; then 
slowly, as if lying duwn to rest, he fell over 
into the snow” 


Both balls strike—our author is clear- 
ly a sportsman thus coolly to drop his 
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first moose. ‘lo the cold, fatigue, 
discomfort, he barely alludes. ‘The 
deer was well hunted, and the story 
well told. 

In the spring this stout gentleman 
leaves Quebec, passes up the St. Law- 
rence and Lake Ontario, and enters 
the territory of the greatest nation in 
all creation, at Niagara. 

The volume on Canada is the best 
written of the two. The author is fa- 
miliar with his subject, and writes from 
his heart. His powers of description 
are of avery high order. Nothing is 
amiss in his own dear Hochelaga—most 
favored of British provinces! Mont- 
real is even a finer city than Quebec; 
the scenery on the journey thither is 
unsurpassed. the soil fertile, the settlers 
happy. ‘The slow progress of the 
habitans (or their in statu quo) is al- 
most preferable to the “rather hectic 
superiority of their southern neighbors ; 
they are so light-hearted and so gay. 
The Canadians are loyal and public 
spirited ; they donot repudiate. ‘Their 
newspapers are superior in ability to 
those of the Union. The men are 
well-bred and manly ; the women beau- 
tiful and fascinating. Canada can nev- 
er be conquered by any force the Re- 
publicans can send against them. If at 
some remote period she should sepa- 
rate from the mother country, it will be 
without bloodshed, and by mutual con- 
sent. Even then, far from joining the 
Union, she will grow to be a great 
state, without mobs, without slavery, 
without repudiation, and remain a con- 
servative check on the democratic and 
downward career of the States. So 
be it! 

With these and a sketch of the re- 
ligion, the trade and future commercial 
prospects of Canada, the first volume 
ends. 

A book of travels is no place for di- 
dactic writing. We can find all the 
wars in the guide-books ; the bounda- 
ries and statistics, are they not record- 
ed in Worcester’s Geography and 
Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine? Paddle 
wheels and the “ area of democracy ” 
are not the only things that have been 
enlarged in thiscentury. ‘Travel books 
have risen from Madame Starke and 
Manning’s Hand books, to Easton and 
the Eleven Sketches of Michael Angelo 
Titmarsh. We never see a chapter 
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headed “ Geography, Trade, Resour- 
ces,”” without an inclination to slumber. 
What we want ina traveller are his 
impressions; how the people and the 
country strike him; these vary with 
the intelligence and observation of the 
writer--Geography, Trade, Resources, 
can be copied by a book-keeper. In 
this respect our stout, good-natured 
friend errs too much. The conquest 
of Canada, the late Rebellion, the trade 
of the provinces, the Oregon question, 
load a part of his book, which his own 
experiences would have filled much 
more agreeably. Let him be punished 
by being “* skipped.” 

The second volume is on the United 
States. When, in looking over it, we 
perceived how small a portion of the 
country he had visited—the line of the 
Buffalo and Albany Rail-road in New- 
York, and the Atlantic coast as far as 
Washington, we were somewhat re- 
minded of the time spent by Count 
Smoritolk in the preparation of his 
work on England. 


“Have you been long in England?” 
said Mr. Pickwick. 4 

‘Loug—ver long 
more. 

‘‘ Do you stay here long?” 

“ One week.” 

“You will have enough to do,” said Mr. 
Pickwick, smiling, “to gather all the ma- 
terials you want in that time.” 

“Eh! they are gathered,” said the 
count; “they are here,” tapping his fore- 
head significantly. 


time—fort-night— 


Hochelaga’s remarks on the United 
States contain nothing that is new or 
of material interest. He is pleased 
with the people individually. He ex- 
perienced nothing but hospitality and 
good-nature. 


“They are brave, friendly, and hospita- 
ble; keen, intelligent and energetic; gene- 
rous, patriotic ; and lovers of liberty. Such 
are the people in whom we see ‘the Pro- 
mise of the Future;’ even their very 
faults are necessary ingredients of charac- 
ter for the fulfilment of their great des- 
tiny; their virtues enable us to contem- 
plate that destiny with less of dread. 

“TI have had the happiness of meeting 
with many Americans, who enjoyed so 
large a share of the good qualities, that 
they had no room for the civil ones; men 
by every thought and action deserving of 
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that proud title, ‘ beyond a monarch’s gift 
yet within a peasant’s reach’—the title of 
gentleman. [t is a ple sure and a duty to 
express, as I do now, my heartfelt grati- 
tude to some amongst them four their kind- 
ness and hospitalities.” 


Very satisfactory this, and very cre- 
ditable to his feelings and his taste— 
‘Sed non sic semper.’ 

The immortal Mrs. Gamp had for 
authority on doubtful occasions, an ima- 
ginary female friend, one Sarah Harris, 
who was always found at some prece- 
ding time, to have agreed with Mrs. 
Gamp’s present opinion. Now, Eng- 
lish travellers, that is, bookmakers, 
meet with an American relative of this 
convenient dame—oue Jonathan Har- 
ris, we presume, who talks of blood and 
bowie knives, freedom and destruction, 
is all ready to **chaw up the Britishers,” 
to spit tobacco juice, beat his negroes, 
and abuse his country too, if necessary. 
—This phantom meets our author at 
Ogdensburgh. The shape it wore, was 
that of a taciturn, sallow, austere-look- 
ing, middle-aged man, smoking without 
intermission, protected from the sun 
by the enormously broad brim of a 
white beaver hat, and adding the busi- 
ness of run-away slave-hunting to the 
pleasures of his town :—** when he 
saw ime fairly landed, he for a moment 
removed the cigar from his mouth, and 
spoke-—" I reckon, stranger, you have 
it to say now that you have been ina 
free country.” 

Once again, at Saratoga, our author 
encountered the apparition ; this time 
it changed its form and tone: 


“One day at dinner, at Saratoga. I met 
a man ol very prepossessing appearance, 
with a good natured aud cheerful expres- 
sion of countenance, and a neat and uupre- 
tending style of dress; his manners and 
conversati mn bespoke him a gentleman. 
Pardon my nationality—I thought he was 
an Englishman. When we left the dining- 
room, we walked up and down for a little 
time under the verandah; in the course of 
conversation I asked him if he had been 
long in the country. He evidently was 
not offended by the question, and answered 
that he was an American, but had been a 
good deal in Europe. I was curiona to 
know what he would say about the institu- 
tions of his country to a stranger; as he was 
evidently a man of education and refined 
taste. When we entered on the subject, 
ke looked carefully about him, to see if he 
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could be overheard, and then gave his 
opinion. With hatred sincere as it was 
bitter, did he denounce them: he con- 


fessed that he could not enjoy social liber. 
ty; that he dared not express his thoughts 
on such i 


subjects to even 


his lutimate 
friends, not because they really differed 
from him, but 


ture to agree; that he, and those who like 


because they did not ven- 


him, p wsessed certain advantages in life, 


were ridden over by the meanest, lowest, 
most ignorant of their tel'ow citizens. An 
hour afterwards, he was the centre of a 
circle of smoking aud expectoratiug repub- 


licans, joining in a sort of chorus of self 


gratulation on their mouopoly of liberty 
and their glorious institutions. This man, 


an individual, represented a class contain- 


i 
ing thousands.’ 


Alas and much to be 
pitied Harris! Why, if fearful of con- 
fiding such arrant nonsense to thine in- 
timate friends, thou venture to 
trust an unknown stranger? 

We have repeatedly run over the 
Northern and Western part of this 
country, in rail-road. stage and steam- 
boat: we have travelled with English- 
have taken for ** Old 
Countrymen”’ ourselves, but never have 


poor Ghost. 


didst 


men, nay, been 
we seen a specimen of the Harris ge- 


nus; nor have we ever heard sangui- 
nary and exulting sentiments expressed 
by ardent drunk or 


either to ourselves or to our friends: 


natives, sober, 
and we certainly have yet to encoun- 
ter a party of Americans above the 
degree of hod-carriers, who publicly 
**join in a sort of chorus of self-gratu- 
lation on their monopoly of liberty.” 
No; either this type of the Yankees, 
so frequently bepictured, had obtained 
such possession of the author’s brain, 
that he really labored under an hallu- 
cination, and believed that he met it: 
—or the book, that was to be written, 
lay revealed his face, and some 
wags, for all Americans delight in jokes, 
he tells us, personated the character to 
and credu- 


upon 


mystify our good-natured 
lous friend. 

Hochelaga will pardon us, if we 
quote one more Huarrisism—so idle, as 
to need neither justification nor denial 
—as a proof that the man who runs 
over a country, must sometimes mis- 
read. 


“The historical edacation of youth is 
cuarded with the strictest attention ; works 
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cleansed of everything which cou!d mili- 
tate against the only Catholic creed among 
Americans—that of their superiority in eve- 
rvthing over everybody, are used, as the 
Romish teachers give the Douay bible to 
their pupils. Democratic ideas are instill- 
ed into their minds, as a portion of every 
sort of instruction. The man who might 
dure to propose freedom of political, as 
well as of religions opinion, would be look- 
ed npon with nearly as much horror as an 
abolition preac her in South Carolina,” 


Tobacco chewing and slavery, are 
staple topics. We detest them both, as 
cordially as the most bitter tourist 
could desire. An all-absorbing pursuit 
of money, is another national failing, 
although Hochelaga admits that it is 
spent hospitably and charitably, when 
earned. ‘This is an accusation, by the 
way. which French and German wri- 
ters always bring against England. 
The commercial class, then, is excited 
by the love of gain to the same strug- 
gles; for the golden spoil, their thou- 
sand vessels cross the sea, and their 
thousand manufactories spin and rattle. 
The nobleman has no object in seeking 
money ; the pauper no hope of obtain- 
ing it. Here, few are born rich; none 
so poor, who have not the means of 
becoming so. When men must work, 
the sooner the work is done the better. 
The passion for wealth is universal, be- 
cause the means of gratifying it are more 
numerous and easily attainable in Ame- 
We admit the charge of self- 
Boasting in a nation is 


rica. 
glorification. 
in as bad taste as in individuals ;—but 
when so universal, does it not at least 
argue content? Are we alone in our 
comfortable, loudly expressed good 
opinion of ourselves? Our Hochelaga 
tells us, that his form of government is 
“that which his honest conviction, and 
his experience assure him, is the best 
yet devised by man’s finite wisdom.” 
Does not every Frenchman who puts 
pen to paper, affirm that every thing is 
perfect in France, and nothing perfect 
anywhere else? Inthe May number 
of Blackwood’s Magazine, we find a 
happy specimen of the style, in which 
the stately English Quarterlies and 
Monthlies talk of their country and her 
prowess. We cannot help quoting it. 
The April number contained the well- 
knownarticle, ** How they manage mat- 
ters in the model Republic,” in which 
this grand eloquence is very amusingly 


Hochelaga. 
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ridiculed—In the next number we find 
the following fanfare : 


“Of the whole wonderful annals of our 
Indian empire, the campa'gn of the Sutlej 
will form the most extraordinary, the 
most brilliant, the most complete, and yet 
the briefest chapter. [t is an imperisha- 
ble trophy, not less to the magnauimity of 
British poliey, than to the resistlessness of 
British The matchless gallantry, 
felicity, and rapidity of the military opera- 
gainst a formidable foe of desperate 
bravery, and overpowering numbers, thro’ 
a tremendous struggle and terrific carnage 
—the blaze of four mighty aud dec isive vic- 
ries, Won in six weeks, proudly seal our 
prowess. The spotless justice of the cause 
—the admirable temper of its management 
—the almost fastidious forbearance which 
unsheathed the sword, only under the 
stern compulsion of most wanton aggres- 
sion; and the generous moderation which 
has swayed the flush of tr iumph—nobly at- 
test our wisdom in government. The 
character of a glorious warrior may fitly 
express the character of a elorious war, 
which has been sans peur et sans re- 
proche. To record in our pages memora- 
ble deeds, which have added lustre, even 
to the dazzling renown of Britain, would 
be atany time but at present, weconceive 
is peculiarly a duty—”’ 


valor. 





thous 





And so on, quite in the western 
‘* Banner,” or ** Democratic” style. Af- 
ter this annexation, we think that 
‘Texas and California might pass unno- 
ticed. 

Taking us as a whole, the anonymous 
writer sees much to wonder at, but lit- 
tle to admire. His censures are abun- 
dant and severe; often just—some- 
times absurd. We are brutes in slave- 
holding—pickpockets in our Indian af- 
fairs—tin pedlars on the Oregon ques- 
tion—highw ay robbers in Mexico. Oh! 
Hochelaga! after the tens of thousands 
butchered at Ferozepore and Sobraon, 
in annexing the Punjaub, can you con- 
descend to notice our quiet and bloodless 
acquisition of Texas! Our govern- 
ment is at the best but a temporary 
expedient: the tyranny of a majority 
is worse than the tyranny of a despot : 
the confederation will infallibly break 
into three pieces, and some of us will 
have to see each piece a monarchy,.— 
It may be so. ‘This is not the place to 
discuss the Present, or to anticipate 
the Future; but whether Democracy 
is a mere expedient, or the last and 
best form of government, the world is 
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moving towards it. Civilization has 
passed through despotism and feudal- 
ism—it is passing into Democratism. 
America is in the van, and England 
follows faster than she thinks. 

From Buffalo, through Utica, ques- 
tioning and observing, almost infected 
himself, with the universal fever of 
activity ; through Saratoga, where he 
sees specimens from every state of the 
Union, and learns to distinguish be- 
tween North and South; through Bal- 
timore and Washington, where slavery 
awakes his utmost ire,—he flies to 
Boston, where quiet, intelligent English 
looking inhabitants delight him. . Leav- 
ing there in the steamer, he passes 
New-Brunswick, Nova Scotia, on his 
way to Halifax. Here History and 
Statistics again lay hold of him, and he 


COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE 
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sees future greatness brooding over the 
land. 

The author of Hochelaga is evident- 
ly a military mao. A Captain War- 
burton is favorably remembered in 
Boston society, and to him we proba- 
bly owe the book. It is ably written, 
and has a gentleman-like tone, which 
is very pleasing. With the exception 
of the errors we have commented. and 
a few trifling absurdities ; as that Pen- 
sylvania has acquired the title of the 
Empire State; soft shell crabs are a 
new species of the genus cancer; and 
Americans are ignorant of the pleasures 
caused by gun und rod; the work is 
marked by a common sense English 
view of manners and matters. It 
abounds in vivid sketches, and is well 
worthy of a reading. 


RELATIVE ADVANTAGES OF 


CONSTRUCTING STEAM-SHIPS OF WOOD OR OF IRON, IN 
THE UNITED STATES, FOR OCEAN NAVIGATION. 


From the natural position of the 
United States and the peculiar charac- 
teristics of the people, the science of 
marine architecture, by an inevitable 
consequence, claims a prominent rank 
in the pursuits of knowledge ; aud being 
so closely interwoven with all the great 
interests of the country, its cultivation 
and practical application will continue 
to be, what it ever has been, a subject 
of the deepest solicitude. Whether 
we consider it in relation to the mer- 
cantile or the naval marine of the coun- 
try, it is equally important. The ex- 
perience of all time is before us, and it 
remains to be seen how far the genius 
of the people will discover improve- 
ments, and add strength, beauty, velo- 
city and durability to the naval and 
mercantile force of the country. 

The introduction of steam as a pro- 
pelling power, and its gradual but un- 
interrupted extension, open a new field 
for scientific labor, and stimulates the 
public mind to bold and untried achieve- 


ments. That there should arise amidst 
the developments of sanguine minds 
much fancy and speculation, and theo- 
ry and costly experiments, upon a 
theme so new and comprehensive, is 
just what might be expected. But 
even the failure of the most flattering 
anticipations, advances the science it- 
self. Our ideas are corrected, by being 
driven from untenable positions to 
others more sound and practical. The 
best system is ascertained by experi- 
ment, and by experiment only. In this 
respect, it bears some analogy to the 
science of Chemistry, which has grown 
up, step by step, by slow but certain 
advances, until the elementary princi- 
ples are more fully developed, and their 
application to the arts, and to manufac- 
tures, has conferred incalculable bene- 
fits upon the family of man. It is 
worthy of remark, that the fact of seve- 
ral iron steam-ships having been con- 
structed in England, is no ground for 
concluding, even supposing they suc- 
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ceed, that it will be equally advantage- 
ous to build of iron inthe United States. 
In England iron is cheap, and timber 
dear. In this country timber is cheap, 
and iron dear. The first cost of a ship 
therefore depends not upon the mate- 
rial itself, with which it is constructed, 
but upon the price and facility of ob- 


taining that material at the place of 
building. In this country, the cost of 


an iron built ship is about 30 per cent. 
more than the cost of a wooden built 
ship of the same dimensions. She 
ought, therefore, in order to stand upon 
an equally advantageous footing, in re- 
ference to the expense of construction 
with a wooden built ship, to be kept in 
repair in a sea-worthy condition, at 30 
per cent. less expense, and to maintain 
a durability of 30 per cent. longer time, 
than a wooden built ship. A short 
time has elapsed since the first con- 
struction of iron steamers for ocean 
navigation, and so far, the result of ex- 


periment is by no means in favour of 


their durability, compared with timber 
built ships. 

The Montezuma, a Mexican iron 
steamer, constructed at Woodside, up- 
posite Liverpool, in England, was sent 
to New-York, together with the Gua- 
daloupe, two years ago, for repairs. 
The Montezuma had been in service 
about three years. When in the hy- 
draulic dry dock, | went to examine 
her condition. I found that between 
wind and water, there was a streak 
from stem to stern, where corrosion 
had taken effect; and the whole line 
was eaten in, from 1-16th to 1-8th of 
an inch, resembling a honey-comb. 
The cause of this effect is sufficiently 
obvious. The motion of the ship at 
sea, alternately dipping and immerg- 
ing, and bringing the salt water under 
the action of a hot sun, produces a 
chemical decomposition of the liquor, 
evaporating the fresh wa‘er particles, 
and concentrating the muriatic acid; 
and thus forming a powerful solvent, 
constantly acting upon the iron plates. 
It may further be observed, that iron 
has a strong affinity for muriatic acid, 


* I perceive, since writing the above, an article in 


New-Orleans Picavune of 23d August, stating that Santa Anua was about leaving Savat 


steamer, the Arab; and “that the Montezuma has bee 


which rapidly dissolves thin sheets of 
iron with which it comes in contact, 
and is forced by attraction and pressure 
into the cavities of the iron, expelling 
the globules of air and assuming their 
place, and thus breaking the strength 
of the iron just in proportion as the 
attraction of aggregation is overcome. 

If so great an effect be produced in 
three years by the action of salt water 
upon the iron plates, and the remaining 
plates weakened in manner and meas- 
ure similar to the dry rot in timber, 
the understanding can find no great 
difficulty in measuring with tolerable 
accuracy the durability of the ship. It 
will be borne in mind, that the last 
stage of consumption is far more rapid 
than the first, because the disease has 
penetrated the whole mass, its consti- 
tutional vigor is prostrated, and the 
living thing is already dead.* 

[ am aware that a new mode of gal- 
vanizing sheet iron has been brought 
before the public, and that high expec- 
tations of thus rendering it anti-corro- 
sive are indulged. Undoubtedly it will 
check oxidation upon the body of the 
plate, but, beautiful as the operation is, 
I fear the grand difficulty will remain 
unremedied. Wherever a hole is per- 
forated for rivets, or screws, or bolts, 
there the iron plate is already weaken- 
ed in exact proportion to the number 
and size of the holes. The muriatic 
acid is invited, and it begins to feed 
upon and oxidate the whole ship. 
There is a mutual attachment, and they 
rush into each other’s arms through a 
space not larger than a hair. 

Another Important result from the 
experiments that have been made, de- 
mands our notice; and that is, the im- 
possibility of rendering a ship construe- 
ted of iron plates, riveted together from 
two to three hundred feet in length, 
as the case may be, water-proof. ‘The 
rivets which fasten the iron plates to 
each other. or to the iron ribs of the 
ship, are the bearings which are to 
sustain the warping and straining of 
the ship at sea. By continual action, 
there being no elastic medium between 


i the Commercial Advertiser of August 31st, from the 


ah in an English 
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nu undergoing repairs, and was tried 


on a pleasure excursiou, but was found to he completely out of order. How many causes combined to 
make her “ out of order” completely, after having undergone repairs, does not appear; nor is thére any 
imtimation given that there is any probability of her ever again being in order. The facts stated indicate 
an early dissolution 
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the joinings of the plates, a gradual, 
though minute opening. sufficient for 
the admission of water, is made through- 
out the ship; and I apprehend this 
much to be the case if there were no 
other wearing by the motion of the 
ship than that upon the rivets. The 
drawing of the head of a rivet, a screw, 
or a bolt through a plate, which I have 
seen, causes a leak not easily detected, 
and still less easily remedied. This 
fact, I believe, will be confirmed by the 
experience of all the iron steamers that 
have weathered the ocean. 

The United States revenue iron cut- 
ter, the Legare, which I examined 
when under repairs, last year in New- 
York, is a very leaky ship. The open- 
ings of her plates, at the bottom of her 
keel, were, at least, half an inch, and 
they extended, more or less, from stern 
to stern, between each set of plates. 
Workmen were employed in forcing 
lead into the openings to stop the 
leaks, a process which, it appeared to 
me, would ultimately make the leaks 
worse than before. 
timber is caulked between every streak 
of planking, from the keel to the upper 
deck. The aggregate of this caulking, 
thus distributed, constitutes an elastic 
body of considerable thickness, which 
yields imperceptibly to the heaving and 
rolling of the ship, without opening a 
seam or admitting water. In case ofa 
leak, the ship is easily fresh caulked, 
and all necessary repairs made with 
great facility. But you cannot caulk an 
iron built ship ; and from my own obser- 
vation, | perceive that oxidation of the 
iron plates, both within and without the 
ship, commences the moment they 
come in contact with salt water; and 
of course the chemical laboratory is at 
work to affect leakages, and the ulti- 
mate consumption of the ship. The 
repairs of an iron built ship are far 
more difficult, and exp nsive, and inef- 
fectual, than the repairs of a timber 
built ship. Few people can work in 
iron—alimost every sailor can work up 
wood. The idea suggested by an Hon. 
Senator, that iron ships require no re- 
pairs, and will last almost forever, is 
entirely fallacious, and founded upon 
mistaken data, or the want of experi- 
ence. 

The formation of lamina, or thin 
scales upon sheet iron when exposed to 
the action of salt water, is a natural 


A ship constructed of 
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consequence, and becomes visible, more 
particularly after having been fresh 
painted. The oil of the paint looseng 
the oxidated scale, so that it peels off, 
leaving its original place upon the plate 
untouched by the paint, and ready for 
the repeated action of the muriatic acid. 
This is generally visible in a few hours 
after painting, ‘The abstraction of every 
scale, it is easy to see, isa diminution of 
the strength of the ship. 

The effect of temperature in the ex- 
pansion and dilatation of all bodies, is a 
universal law of nature, and worthy of 
our consideration in the present inqui- 
ry. The same amount of heat has not 
the same effect on all bodies, inasmuch 
as liquids expand more than metals, and 
air form bodies more than either, and 
under the application of the same quan- 
tity of caloric. By the introduction of 
an intermediate body, that of quicksil- 
ver, the only metal that retains a fluid 
state at the atmospheric temperature, 
and confining it in a convenient instru- 
ment, known as a thermometer, and 
making that a general standard, we can 
graduate the relative quantity of caloric 
in any body, and, of consequence, mea- 
sure the expansion and contraction of 
metals when exposed to different de- 
grees of heat and cold, with sufficient ac- 
curact toenable us to lay hold of impor- 
tant results in reference to iron built 
ships. By the attraction of aggrega- 
tion, the particles of metals are held to- 
gether in what is called asolid state, al- 
though philosophically speaking, there 
is no solidity about it. These particles 
approximate with infinite nearness, and 
yet never tous The ca- 
vities of the metal are filled with innu- 
merable globules of air, and the appli- 
cation of heat expanding the air, drives 
the metallic particles asunder in pro- 
portion nearly to the quantity of heat 
app lied; so that if the heat be raised to 
a very high temperature, the hardest 
steel that was ever manufactured may, 
under the action of a blow pipe, be re- 
duced to an impalpable powder, lighter 
than the atmospheric air, and will float 
in that medium like the small dust of 
the balance in the beams of a summer's 


h one another. 


sul. 

But ovr immediate object is with iron 
only, and to inquire how far the general 
law of expansion and contraction bears 
upon the matter in hand. Itmay, how- 
ever, be observed, that the expansion of 
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metals is not in exact proportion to the 
movements of heat applied. The 
strength of cohesion is weakened by 
every addition of heat, and, of conse- 
quence, a less quantity is necessary to 
overcome less resistance, and therefore, 
the same quantity added to high tem- 
perature, would occasion a greater ex- 
pansion than the same quantity added to 
a low temperature. In view of this 
great and fundamental law of nature, 
] sometimes fancy in the morning that 
I hold the mercy of Jehovah in my 
hand, in the form of arazor. The ap- 
plication of heat only would at once 
reduce it to a liquid or wriform state in 
the very act of shaving. It would drop 
like water at my feet, or dance away 
upon the breeze. 

A few years ago Dr. Ure, the au- 
thor of a valuable dictionary upon 


practical chemistry, then in London, 
i 


sent a message desiring to see me. | 
found him engaged in experimental 


philosophy, and perfecting a very inge- 
pious steam valve, which acted alto- 
gether upon the principle of expansion 
and contraction. The 
the metallic arm, connected with the 
valve by the heat of the boiler, opened 


the valve in proportion to the degree of 


heat, and the refrigeration of the heat 
again closed it, 
steam allowed to escape the safety 
valve depended entirely upon the teim- 
perature of the heat. I 
means at hand of ascertaining exactly 
what would be the expansion of an 
iron built ship, 300 feet long, for the 
addition of every 20° of heat, nor do | 
deem it nece ssary in the present in- 
quiry ntraction under an 
equal degr ‘e of cold is equal to the ex- 
pansion under a similar degree of heat, 
we can easily perceive that ¢ very | ar- 
ticle of matter in an iron built ship is in 
ceaseless motion. The ship is all alive, 


have no 


; seeing the ec 


fa sea-serpent, a mi rhty snake, ¢ xpand- 
ing and compressing its elastic folds at 
the bidding of an unconquerable and 


ever active agent. 


IRON STEAM-SHIPS OF WAR. 


On this point We have no experience. 
The merchant marine affords but lim- 
The 
iron steam-ships of war recently con- 
structed in Great Britain, have not had 
lime to demonstrate their properties 
and present us With experimental facts. 


ited and unsatisfactory results. 
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so that the quantity of 
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We are thrown, therefore, upon the re- 
sources of the mind, and to the neces- 
sity of feeling our way to the most im- 
portant purposes to which marine ar- 
chitecture cun be directed. 

The objections already suggested in 
regard to the cost, durability, water 
proof, and expense of repairs of the 
mercantile iron steam-ship marine, are 
common to all iron built ships. But 
with respect to ships of war, there are 
other objections, arising from the pecu- 
liar nature of their employment. A 
shot will penetrate the side of an iron 
built ship as well as of one built of 
wood. In that event the first thing that 
occurs to the mind is the difficulty of 
stopping the hole. A wooden plug is 
effectual in stopping a hole made by a 
shot penetrating the side of a wooden 
built ship; but in consequence cf the 
shagged nature of an orifice made 
through an iron plate, it is quite impos- 
sible to exclude the water by a wooden 
plug. The opening may be partially 
stopped, but in action no time can be 
allowed to file away the indentations 
of the orifice and fit it to receive a plug, 
and a number of such openings would 
still admit sufficient water to flood and 
endanger the ship. 

Whether the fragments of an iron 
sheet, carried into the ship by the force 
of the ball, would be more destructive 
than the splinters of a wooden plank, is 
a question which cannot be determined 
by any evidence of which I am aware; 
but it seems reasonable to suppose that 
the difference would be just that ob- 
servable between an iron and a wooden 
ball. The iron fragments detached from 
a plate would be no‘hing less than a 
through the 
ship, and doing more execution upon 
the crew than the shot itself. 

Any thing like forcing in a cot 
ble portion of the side of an iron built 
ship, would, I apprehend, be certain 
destruction, as no means of 
repair would be had at sea. The ordi- 
nary means of repairing a wooden built 
ship under such circumstances, would 
utterly fail, and she must be left to the 
mighty ingushing of waters that would 
soon engulph her. Inthe present state 
of marine architectural science, it would 
seem, upon this brief view of the subject, 
that the risk is too imminent, the ex- 
pense too large, the durability of the 
ship too uncertain, and the advantages 
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too problematical, to justify a departure 
from the established mode of construct- 
ing steam-ships of war in the United 
States. 

Since the foregoing remarks were 
written, the steamer Britannia has 
brought to our aid, and in confirmation 
of the conclusion to which we had 
come, most important information, un- 
der the head of Portsmouth, August 
14th. ‘i 


remarkable results have been 
produced by the experimental shot prac- 
tice from the Excellent on the iron steam- 
er Ruby, and it is expected the Admiralty 
will in consequence stop the building of 
iron and other vessels for the present. The 
shots which hit the Ruby, not only pene- 
trated the side first struck, but in some 
instances passed through the other side, 
carrying wita it whole plates of iron. In 
action, this would risk the total loss of the 


“Some 


vessel, for on heeling over to leeward, such 
a body of water must rush in, that nothing 


Minstrelsy ; Ancient and Modern. 
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would prevent her sinking with all on 
board. 

“ A representation of this important cir- 
cumstance, arising from the recent trials, 
has been made to the Admiralty; and should 


further experimental firing prove that 
serions risk will be occasioned to iron 
vessels of war when exposed to the chance 
of being struck by heavy shot, it is doubt. 


ful if the Board will not abolish them as 


men o! war.” 


From the fact that the result of these 
experiments were reported to the Ad- 
miralty, we may infer that they were 
made by its orders ; and from the plain, 
straight-forward details presented to 
the public, there does not appear any 
ground to doubt their correctness. If 
they do not go far enough entirely to 
settle the question, they do go far 
enough to settle the impolicy of build- 
ing iron steam-ships of war, with a 
weight of evidence so preponderating 
against their utility. 


MINSTRELSY; ANCIENT AND MODERN.* 


Ir might naturally be supposed, on 
first glancing at this subject, that in a 
new country like ours, the attempt to 
move the sympathies of the people to 
avery warm appreciation of the rude 
beauties of ancient song, couched as 
they are in language nearly obsolete, 
must be attended with failure; but 
when it is recollected that we are most- 
ly of Saxon origin, and have amongst 
1s a large proportion of foreigners, who 
are more or less under the influence 
of traditional poetry, we must feel as- 
sured that the work of which we’ are 
about to give a short, and in some re- 
spects, hasty review, is one that is well 
adapted not only to excite the curiosity, 
but to awaken the deep interest of every 
intelligent reader. We all owe some- 
thing to tradition; the very proverbs 
which afford such useful hints for the 
guidance of life, are often the burthen 
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* Minstrelsy; Ancient and Modern. 2 
Tiecknor & Co., Boston, 


vols., duodecimo, By 


of some old ditty remembered long after 
the song has passed away. 
Shakspeare, and other writers of his 
epoch, did not disdain the aid of ancient 
song, as may be seen from the frequent 
allusions to it in their But 
there are many other points of view 


WOrKS. 


which must lead us to regard most 
1 


favorably the preservation of these old 


ballads. ‘| hey are a strong bond of 
union amongst a people. Long before 
the sword of the warrior had been 


aside fo 


and 


the pen, the minstrels 
their poetry, relating 
deeds of celebrated 
those dreadful 
calamities in which the dark age 


thrown 
flourished, 
the 
chieftain, or 


hero some 
domestic 
‘3 were 
so prolific, has been orally transmitted 
These traditional 
poems exercise an important influence. 
They serve to a nation’s past 
glory; its struggles, its predilections, 


to the present day. 
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its partialities, and its bitter enmities. 
They invest with thrilling interest the 
ruins of the dismantled castle or tower; 
the decayed oak, or the bleak field; 
which has suffered the daring attack, 
witnessed the plighted faith, or been 
strewed with the bones of fallen heroes. 
But above all, they throw a mystic 
charm around the land where they 
have had their origin; and render still 


stronger and more poetical the love of 


country, which is inherent in our na- 
ture. [t cannot be denied that ancient 
minstrelsy possesses irresistible attrac- 
tions, and is well worthy the attention 
of the scholar or general reader. Such 
has been the opinion of many learned 
antiquarians, who have devoted much 
time and laborious study to the collec- 
tion and preservation of traditionary 
songs. It is, indeed, most desirable that 
the oral ballad compositions, anterior to 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, should 
be traced to their origin, but this task 
has been found so difficult that it has 
been given up in despair. We have no 
doubt that most of them were founded 
upon fact, as their straight-forward 
simplicity and apparent truthfulness 
sufficiently indicate ; and many of them 
on popular superstitions. The latter 
were sung, doubtless, to gratify that 
love of the marvellous which is ever a 
characteristic of a barbarous and igno- 
rant people. 

These baliads are generally of a som- 
bre nature, and take for the most part 
the form of narrative. Mr. Mother- 
well divides those contained in his com- 
pilation (which is Scottish, and therefore 
a fair representation of this description 
of poems,) into the romantic and he- 
roic ballads of that country. Under 
the former head he classes a highly 
interesting body of short metrical tales, 
chi fly of a tragic complexion, which, 
though 


incident, 


possessing 


real and probably originating 


in fact, cannot now, after the lapse of 


years, be traced to any historical source, 
public or private; and also “ancient 
which treats of incredible 
achievements by flood and field, and 
deals largely in the marvellous. The 


” 
sone, 


other class embraces all those narra- 
tive songs, which derive their origin 


from historical facts, whether of a 
public or private nature. The most 
striking peculiarity of all these ballads 


8, perhaps, their extreme license as 
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all the features of 
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regards both rhyme and metre. They 
appear to have set both at defiance. 
Mr. Motherwell, and indeed most other 
writers on the subject, account for this 
by the simple fact that they were in- 
tended to be sung, not written. 

‘The minstrels laid particular emphasis 
on the defective syllables, or filled up 
each inharmonious lapse by instru- 
mental accompaniment. There are 
certain other traits peculiar to these 
old songs or ballads, which the author 
has carefully pointed out to the reader. 
The minstrels had nearly all the same 
mode of despatching a combat, which 
they sang with a brevity perfectly as- 
tonishing. 


“But he pulled out a bright browne sword, 
And he dryed it on the grasse, 

And soe faste he smote at John Seward, 
I wis be never rest. 

Then he pulled forth his bright browne sword, 
And dryed it ou his sleeve, 

And the first good stroke John Seward srtoke, 
Childe Maurice’ head he did cleave.” 


The incidents are almost invariably 
given, as in the foregoing verses, the 
comb itant coolly and deliberately dry- 
ing his sword on the grass; and, after 
the first successful thrust, wiping the 
blood off upon his sleeve. Another re- 
markable feature of these songs is the 
frequency of the very poetical fiction 
of the bush and briar springing up from 
the respective graves of the two lovers, 
(who have been interred side by side) 
and fondly entwining, as the strongest 
indication of their enduring passion 
through life. We extract the following 
illustration from a ballad, entitled “ Earl 
Robert,” who was poisoned by his mo- 
ther just after he had been married. 
The fair bride was so shocked by the 
news, which she received at the wed- 
ding-party, that her heart, if we may 


credit the minstrel, “ did break in 
three.”” And then the lovers were 
straightway conveyed to their last 


earthly resting-places. 


“The one was buried in Mary’s kirk, 
The other in Mary's quire ; 

And out of the one there grew a bush, 
From the other a bonnie briar 

And thir twa grew, and thir twa grew 
Till this twa craps drew near; 

So all the world may plainly see 
They loved each other dear.” 


A similarity, nay, identity of expres- 
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sion, is to be found on all occasions 
where the same events are to be descri- 
bed ; and this is not only the case with 
regard to English and Scotch minstrel- 
sy, but, as Mr. Motherwell remarks, 
with respect to that of many of the 
northern nations of Europe. It has 
been justly stated, that these points of 
resemblance served as so many * land- 
marks” by which oral poetry has been 
the more easily committed to memory, 
and certainly they account, in some 
measure, for the extraordinary accu- 
racy with which the most ancient songs 
have been preserved. 

We might produce quotations, ad 
infinitum, for the purpose of demonstra- 


ting various surprising identities of 


style and circumstance ; but it would 
lead us far beyond the limits of this ar- 
tiele. Jn the reigns of Queen Eliza- 
beth and James VI., oral poetry began 
to yield to that afterwards composed for 
the press; and the former became al- 
most the exclusive property of the low- 
er In Scotland, however, 
feudality was longer in existence, and 
the great nobles there still retained 
their minstrels. The written composi- 
tions are, as may naturally be suppo- 
sed, fur more elegant, though often great- 
ly inferior to the traditional, as regards 
force and simplicity. The bright days 
of chivalry gave a great impulse to the 
creation of the more refined of these 
ballads, and the crusade furnished in- 
cidents which have not been surpassed 
in dramatic effect by the most heroic 
or daring achievements of any previous 
period. Mr. Motherwell is of opinion 
that the romantic ballad was legitimate- 
ly descended from the heroic, as it 
broke forth with splendor when any 
country arrived ata certain stage of re- 
finement. Upon this point there is a 
great difference of opinion, one writer 
ascribing it a Scandinavian, another an 
Arabian, and another an Armorican 
origin ; whilst others have claimed this 
distinction for Normandy and Pro- 
vence. 

An able writer in the “Foreign Quar- 
terly,” thoroughly familiar with the 
subject, whilst reviewing Mr. Paris’s 
compilation of the Romans de Garins 
le Loherain,” says, that “ many wild 
theories have been started by those 
who have sought the origin of romance, 
and who would fain discover among one 
particular people only, that which must 


classes. 


Minstrelsy ; Ancient and Modern. 
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have been common to all."” The French 
writers on this subject have generally 
commenced with a previously imbibed 
prejudice, that their own country alone 
must have the glory of the invention, 
and that uvless they establish this posi- 
tion they will have labored in vain. 
He enters into a examination 
of their in this respect, 
which he completely upsets, by show- 
ing that so fur were they from supply- 
ing England with romances, that coun- 
try furnished them with several, at an 
early period, which were translated in- 
to French, and are now extant. He 
denies that the Normans possessed any 
predominant taste for these ** chansons 
de geste,’ and sustuins most satisfac- 
torily the views entertained by Mr, 
Motherwell. We cannot refrain from 
giving an extract from * The Weary 
Coble o’ Cargill,” a ballad never before 
published. The last few verses are so 
remarkable for their powerful and sim- 
ple expression of remorse, and at the 
same time so characteristic of the poe- 
try of which we have been treating, 
that we may well stand excused for in- 
troducing another mere fragment.— 
The story is, that a butler, living ata 
place called Stobhall, (Scotland,) cross- 
ed the river Tay one night, to see his 
ladie love, who resided at Kercock.— 
Whilst there, another fair dame, in a 
fit of jealousy, s ‘uttled his ** coble,”’ or 
boat, and he was censequently drown- 
ed in returning. The infatuated girl 
depth of her agony 


close 
pretens'ons 


exclaims, in the 


and despair 

p There's ne'er a clean sark cae on 
Nor yet a kame cae in my hair 

There's neither c indle licht 


Shall shine in my bower for ever mair 


my back, 


mi nore 


At kirk nor market I'se ne'er be at, 
Nor yet a blithe blink in my e’ 

There's ne'er a ane shall say to anither 
That's the lassie Ful d the young ian die 
With this we shall take leave for 


the present of these older songs of the 
minstrels, and proceed to a considera- 
tion of the body of romances which, it 
has been shown, are their legitimate 
offspring. These are pervaded by a 
new and more delicate vein of senti- 
ment—partly owing to the progress of 
refinement, and partly to political 
causes, which have had an undeniable 
influence upon the lyric poetry of the 
whole world. It would be interesting 
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to trace the gradual] transition of min- 
strelsy into ‘that state in which it bas 
been more recently found, Burt let us 
be sutisfied, here, with one of those mo- 
dern songs composed in the true spirit 
of the days of chivalry : 


THE CRUSA DER'S FAREWELL. 


The banners rustle in the wind, 
The angry trumpets swell ; 

They call me, lady, from thy 
They bid me sizh farewell. 


arms, 


They call me toa distant land, 
To quell a Paynim foe ; 


To leave the blandishments of love, 
For danger, strife, and woe. 
Yet deem not, lady, though afar 


It be my hap to roam ; 
That e’er my constant heart shall stray 


rom love, from thee, trom home. 


WHAT IS 


Tis interrogatory, applied to our po- 
litical controversy, must, to a great por- 
tion of the people, who, for obvious rea- 
le accustomed or inclined to 
prove to 


sons, are litt 
analytics] investigations, be, 
we think, almostas difficult of solution as 
it was to the ancients, censidered with 
reference to their various and conflict- 


ing s\ stems of philosophy. The diffi- 


culty in the latter case, however, was 
attributable in a great measure to the ab- 
stract nature of the subject itself; with 


mm other canses, and is not 
g to the obscurity of the 
as to the manner in 
enerally treated. 


us It arises fi 
so much owin 
questions discussed, 
which they 

When i 
ry, and yet how rare, 
imination to distinguish the 


are g 
*n it is recollected how necessa 
is the exercise of 
a close disc: 
true from the false, in heated party dis- 
putations; to what a lamentable extent 
it has become the custom among politi- 
clans to suffer themselves to be influ- 
enced rather by men than measures, 
rather by partyism than patriotism ; 


* Ist. Acts and Res 
lished by authority. 
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No! in the tumalt o” the fight, 
*Midst Salem's chivalrie, 

The thought that arms this hand with death 
Shall be the thought of thee. 


There are many very beautiful an- 
cient and modern ballads and romances 
throughout this work, but their ex- 
treme length precludes our making 
any further extracts. We have ra- 
pidly presented some of the most strik- 
ing features, both of oral and Written 
song; and we can only express our re- 
gret that we have neither time nor 
space to illustrate all their peculiar 
phases by the quotations this interest- 
ing and valuable work so abundantly 
supplies. We refer the reader to the 
volumes before us, in the full confi- 
dence that they will amply repay the 
most diligent perusal. 


TRUTH ?* 


that their private interests are often too 
much involved iv the fate of the object 
cf their praise or censure to admit of 
disinterested action ; and moreover, how 
prevalent and effective demagogueism, 
in all its varieties, has become, it need 
excite little surprise that the number of 
those is comparatively limited, whose 
habits of reasoning and means of infor- 
relative to such subjects, will 
enable them to arrive at conclusions m 
any degree intelligible or satisfactory. 
The s, the 
parties are undergoing changes as con- 
stant, if not as regular, as those of the 
seasons; and the policy of government 
it subjected to fluctuations as 
trous as they are sudden and violent. 
The fact, that, within the 
space of five years, an overwhelming 
majority of the people announced by 
their votes the adoption of the doctrines 
of one great party, and that in two short 
years subseque ntly, with a still more de- 
decided uni inimity, they arrayed them- 


mation, 


consequence positions of 


disas- 


single 


olutions passed at the first session of the 29th Congress of the United States, pub- 
2d. Sections adopted at the New-York Constitutional Convention. 
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selves under the banner of another, pro- 
claiming diametrically opposite princi- 
ples, will ever stand as a striking, if we 
may not add, disgraceful proof. Indeed, a 
stranger in our country, one unacquaint- 
ed with the peculiarities of our govern- 
ment, and judging from appearances 
only, could hardly be charged with com- 
mitting a very heinous oversight in em- 
bracing the opinion, that the people, on 
some occasions, were making a mock- 
ing of their institutions, and, in mere 
wantoness of freedom, were “ playing 
such fantastic tricks,” in imitation, on a 
higher scale, of village militia, who, 
to bring their systems of organization 
into ridicule and contempt, or from a 
spirit of sheer foolishness, sometimes 
convert their elections into the broadest 
burlesque, by selecting their officers 
from among the least considerable per- 
sons in the community. And it must 
be confessed that the election of cer- 
tain individuals to high places, during 
some of our memorable campaigns, 
would go very far to favor such a sup- 
position. 

This condition of things, which has 
existed from the earliest days of our 
republic, shows how totally unfounded 
and unsettled is the public mind on fan- 
damental principles of government, 
and is strongly indicative also of the 
vast importance to the people of some- 
thing like a radical change in the char- 
acter of their political teachings. 

In many matters pertaining to civil 
government, we afford signal examples 
of the force of habit and the slavery of 
the human mind to long established 
customs. We are still prejudiced in 
favor of theories, which, hereafter, wi.! 
be pronounced a disgrace to any other 
era than the gloomiest of those barba- 
rous times in which they had their ori- 


gin. We have proved unfaithful stew- 
ards. The glorious principles which 


our Declaration of Independence pro- 
claimed and our arms established, we 
have hitherto failed to turn to the most 
profitable account—we have been un- 
just to ourselves—we have placed our 
attention too much upon what is and 
has been, and neglected to consider 
sufficiently what ought to be and may 
be. To speak plainly, the people of 
this country are most deplorably and 
scandalously remiss in applying their 
strong practical sense to two great sub- 
jects, which of all others it behooves 
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them to regard with unremitting vigi- 
lance—we mean the sciences of munij- 
cipal government and political econo- 
my. The extent of this apathy we 
confess surprises us. If it were con- 
fined to the nooks and corners of the 
back-woods, and to the more 
tending classes in point of edueation. its 


uopre- 


existence could be as readily explained 
as palliated. But when we see men, 
and unfortunately, they are numbered 
neither by units, tens, nor Lundreds, 
in high and responsible public stations, 
continually betraying so ‘plentiful a lack’ 
of information, as would often uppear 
in the highest degree Indicreus, were 
it not utterly disgraceful. concerning 
the very first rudiments of these impor- 
tant subjects, we turn instinctive! 
watch, with increased anxiety, the eflorts 
and progress of “the Societies for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,” and 
are constrained to believe that their la- 
bors are yet far from becoming su) 
rogatory, and that the ‘lower orders 


re- 
by no means afford the only prolific 
field for the exercise of their very 
commendable zeal and beneticence, 
** Know ledge before oratory Sa 
cept that appears to find but little favor 
with too many of our political aspi- 


is u pre- 


rants. 
To the intelligent Democrat, who is 
accustomed to read the Congressional 
debates, or who possesses the fortitude 
to undergo—as a sheer matter of duty 
—the self-infliction of perusing Whig 
newspapers, it would be needless labor 
to point out examples as proof of this. 
But the Whigs are not alone guilty 
of these political solecisms. The De- 
mocrats have 
ther small por few. Their * mi 


sins to answer for. nel 


ssion 


is a most glorious one; and they are 
chargeable with the pardonable van- 
dalism of not knowing it:—at least, 


they seem to be so, or how happe ns it 


that at this late day, after a lapse of 
three-score and ten years of ou na- 
tional existence, that party—the great 
American party—the party of enlight- 


ened ‘freedom—the party that was, and 
is, to establish the true principles of 
civil government and political economy 
—to found a government, for the first 
time since the “fall of man,” entirely 
on principles of reason, justice and 
philanthropy—how happens it, we ask, 
that this party has hitherto failed to 
obtain that commanding majority of the 
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great body of the people which the 
righteousness of its principles so richly 
merits? How happens it that the 
false and mischievous doctrines of Whig- 

ery are yet able to maintain so pow- 
erful an antagonism to the party of 
truth and justice? How happens it 
that Democracy still requires so much 
legislation, so frequent a remodelling of 
constitutions ? 

The truth is, that superior as we are 
to all other nations, ancient or modern, 
jn our political institutions, and emi- 
nently excellent as they indisputably 
are in themselves, yet nevertheless, 
we hesitate not to say, that from the 
adoption of our constitution to the pre- 
sent day, from Washington to Polk, 
the principles of genuine democracy 
have never yet been carried into com- 
plete practice in this country. We 
have been most egregiously deceiving 
ourselves in mistaking words for things, 
sound for substance, shadows for reali- 
ties. In some instances we have mis- 
apprehended if not perverted the 
meaning of terms. The word “ free- 
dom,” for example, so constantly upon 
the lips of all, we suspect, is seldom 
correctly understood. Unless we great- 
ly err. independence of foreign power, 
and the rejection in our governments of 
regal and aristocratical institutions, 
comprise the idea generally attached 
to that word. That, to be sure, is a 
great deal, but after all it is but half 
the truth. True political ‘ freedom”— 
that freedom which at once affords us 
the greatest security with the greatest 
liberty, is what we have never yet been 
fully blessed with. That we have the 
ability as well as the right to * govern 
ourselves,”’ without the oppressive in- 
cumbrances of kings and lords, is a 
truth palpable to the mind of every 
individual in the country. The quo modo 
and the quantumare, however, questions 
—especially the latter—rarely taken into 
consideration, and still more rarely 
correctly answered; yet how abso- 
lutely necessary it is that they should 
be perfectly comprehended—for what 
is more absurd, and at the same time 
more hazardous to the prosperity of 
the country, than that men should take 
upon themselves the vast responsibility 
of denouncing or championing meas- 
ures of government and political par- 
ties, and of summarily pronouncing 
upon their fate, when they themselves 
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would be exceedingly puzzled, either 
to give the why aud the wherefore, or 
to advance a rational opinion as to the 
proper character with which a free 
government should be invested. In 
such cases free suffrage loses half its 
virtue; and its continued exercise fails 
to produce that improvement in the 
service of self-government, which we 
have a right to expect at the hands of 
intelligent freemen. 

The annual legislators in all the states 
have had too much power, and most of 
their time has ever been occupied in 
dispensing favors to the few. If we 
look over the ponderous tomes that are 
the result of every session of the legisla- 
tures, through all the gradations of 
towns, cities, territories, states and the 
federal government, weare struck with 
the large portion applicable to individu- 
als only, and the small attention that 
the public good has received. In an- 
alyzing their acts, we find nothing of 
positive good effected, but what a funda- 
mental Jaw in convention might not 
have permanently produced. During 
the last twenty years that the New- 
York constitution of 1825 has been in 
operation, a large portion of the public 
attention, and a very large proportion 
of the labor of annual legislatures, has 
been occupied with corporations, which 
have been called into existence, not 
only in accordance with the constitution 
of 1825, but in some cases in defiance 
of its express terms. The abuses 
which grow out of the powers, real and 
usurped, of the state legislatures, have 
been a constant source of contention; 
and more than one election has turned 
upon theirvalidity, and the people have 
condemned them. ‘Twelve years ago, 
the gubernatorial election turned al- 
most exclusively upon the question of 
monopolies of every kind and degree ; 
and the term monopoly was applied in 
its broadest sense to all acts of incorpor- 
ation. The triumph of Gov. Marcy over 
Mr. Seward, in 1°34, was clearly ow- 
ing to the belief that all exclusive and 
partial legislation would cease. There 
can be no question but those acts which 
create monopolies are of unmixed evil; 
that they are subversive of the sacred 
rights of men; are calculated to create 
artificial inequality in human conditions ; 
toclevate the tew and depress the many; 
und their final operation is to build 
up a powerful aristocracy, and strike at 
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democratic government. Notwithstand- 
ing that that opinion of the people was 
so clearly expressed in 1834, subsequent 
legislators did create monopolies, and in 
violation of the terms of the constitu- 
tion, did squanderthe public money upon 
those monopolies ; and direct state taxa- 
tion, in spite of the princely revenues 
of the canals, necessarily resulted from 
that treasonable violation of the funda- 
mental law of the state. The lesson 
and experience growing out of those 
mal-practices of annua! legislatures, has 
made the prohibition of all corporations 
by legislative enactments, necessary in 
thenew constitution. Instead of allow- 

ing the legislature to pass general laws 
by which all persons may become asso- 
ciated for any purpose, by complying 
with its provision, the constitution itself 
should specify the conditions, and place 
the whole above the caprice of annual 
assemblies. The details of the public 
service may, With less danger, be en- 
trusted to temporary law makers, gov- 
erned by local interest and individual at- 
tachments, when the people have placed 
beyond their reach those great princi- 
ples of public economy, the truth of 
which is readily recognised by the sa- 
gacity of the pe ople. 

It is a very common error, (mistak- 
ing the means for the end) that politics, 
like divinity, is, and necessarily must 
be, a permanent profession—a trade— 
to be followed as a regular employment, 
and that the country, to keep up the 
necessary quantum of government, is 
for ever destined, periodically, to under- 
go universal and violent convulsions, de- 
moralizing and brutalizing as they are 
to the popular mind. Indeed, the notion 
seems to be very prevalent that the 
physical prosperity of the country would 
be arrested, that is to say, that our 
crops would cease to grow, the winds 
of heaven refuse to waft our ships from 
port to port, our merchants be deprived 
of the means of selling or exchanging 
their goods, our mechanics fail to ob- 
tain employment, the rapid march of 
science be abruptly stayed; in short, 
that all the various wants of man would 
at once and for ever go altogether un- 
supplied, unless, forsooth, at an annual 
expense of scores of millions, we conti- 
nue to keep up a system of perpetual 
legislation, ‘‘ never-ending, still begin- 
ning,” piling up, year after year, laws 
upon laws, Pelion upon Ossa, until 
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the very contemplation, the bare idea 
of the huge, chaotic and monstrous 
mass, is getting to be positively fright- 
ful. 

What, then, is the remedy? As we 
have already hinted, the chief cause of 
all our national difficulties arises from 
the unaccountable ignorance which so 
generally exists on the subject of what 
should constitute the legitimate fune- 
tions, the precise duties, the true cha- 
racter of a free government. This being 
the main obstacle to our greater 
perity, the remedy is obvious Just so 
soon as the great majority of the peo] le 
shall once have a correct understand ing 
of this matter, the Democratic party, 
or in other words, political truth and 
justice, will become immovably and for 
ever established. The true theory of 
the whole subject lies in a nutshell. 

It has been often very clearly shown 
by able writers, and every man’s com- 
mon sense, on due reflection, will con- 
firm the correctness of the reasoning, 
that when government secures to the 
citizen his “natural “life, li- 
berty, and the pursuit of happiness,” it 
performs its whole duty; that to what- 
degree it transcends that plain 
to such a degree it usurps 


nro. 
pros 


rights,” 


ever 
boundary, 
power and becomes oppressive and une- 
just. That is the simple solution of the 
entire mystery. 

Let that idea be stric tly acted upon 
in this country, and a greater revolu- 
tion in the actual working of our gov- 
ernment would be immediatelywrought, 
than that whic th was produc ‘ed by the 
establishment of American Independ- 
ence. Such an * Iliad of evils,’ moral 
and physical, would be put to instant 
flight, and a change so wholesome and 
renovating effected, as would appear 
absolutely magical, and such as would 
deprive our “* Transcendental Reform- 
ers” of half their arguments, if not their 
flippancy. But we will illustrate this 
by a recurrence to first principles. 

Let a colony of a thousand families 
be selected from all classes of our citi- 
zens, and established in some unappro- 
priated country, in independence of all 
the world, having at the outset no laws 
nor government whatever, except the 
recognition and acknowledgment of 
private property ; now, if they were 
all peaceable and honest members of 
society, they would require no other 
restraints whatever than public opinion 
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and the action’of their own consciences. 
For * government like dress,’ as bas 
been happily remarked, ** is the badge 
of lost innocence.” 

After selecting their various occupa- 
tions, the farmers would dispose of their 
crops where they could sell, or barter 
them to the best advantage; the me- 
chanics would dispose of their skill in 
the same manner; and every individual 
and class of society would so conduct 
their business callings, as would 
seein to them the most profitable and 
able. Butit is not at present very 
le that so numerous a communi- 


and 


agre 
rob il 
ty willever be found, at least before the 
millenium, whose will all be 
either peaceable or honest. The fairest 
flower is attended with the sharpest 
thorn. Virtue must be contrasted with 
vice in order to display its full value and 
beauty. Allsuch herdings of frail hu- 
manity will inevitably afford examples 
of each, under every variety of aspect. 

There will be found upr ichtne ‘ss and re- 
finement, as well as knavery and bru- 
tality among the poor; and unobtrusive 
benevolence, as well as oppression and 


members 


repulsive arrogance among the rich. 
There will be found the dexterous 
sharper, and the easy dupe; specious 


imposture in contact with blind creduli- 
y : feebleness struggling a 
inte: grity and innocence a 
ry and fraud in eve ry form. 
Thiscommunity, then, corre ctly com- 
prehending the exact measure of their 
wants, will delegate intelligent 
men to a convention to form a simple 
constitution, establishing courts of judi- 
cature, through the agency of which 
the injured citizen may obtain speedy 
and just for his 
This done, the important question then 
and this is the point to which 
we wish to direct the particular atten- 
tion of the reader—what more in the 
way of government would such a com- 
munity require! What would be the 
necessity for additional law-making? 
And above all, what possible pretext 
could they have for anything like an- 
nual legislation? They are amply se- 
cured in the full possession of all their 
rights; they are under no earthly re- 
straint in acquiring wealth and happi- 
ness to their heart’s content. What 
more, then, could they in any way de- 
mand from the hands of government ? 
Sut in truth government has nothing 
now to give, whatever might be de- 


gainst power, 
igainst treache- 


honest, 


redress grievances. 


arises 
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manded. It could confer no further 
favor ; it could bestow no especial ben- 
efit upon one individual only by the 
especial robbing of another. Should 
the organs of government, therefore, 
in an evil hour, so far forget the na- 
ture of their duties as to attempt to 
‘‘encourage’” a particular branch of 
trade by bounties, restrictive or ‘* pro- 
tective”’ laws, or to confer favors by acts 
of special incorporation, it would not 
only be a most unwarrantable trave lling 
out of the sphere of the proper fune- 
tions of government, but it would bea 
total and most atrocious perversion of 
its essential nature. ‘The whole end 
and aim of its establishment would be 
lost sight of, and its power for good 
very greatly diminished. Instead of 
maintaining the character of a palla- 
dium of the liberties of the people, it 
would at become their betrayver 
and destroyer. It could therefore }; ave 
nothing whatever to do with any such 
matter. Should the wants of such a 
community, however, require works of 
internal improvement, private en 
prise would supply them, and on the 
safest and best terms ; but 
government must ought and 
we repeat, could not, in any way inter- 
fere with the 
pe ople. 

What folly it would be, then, in the 
members of such a society to establish 
and keep up a system of perpetual 
legislation, to go through the expensive 
process of enacting every twelyemonth 
a batch of laws, for which the y could 
not only not have any possible bon- 
est use, but the direct tendency of 
which would be evil, and nothing but 
evil, and that too in superaddition to 
the incalculable mischief that would 
necessarily ensue from the hordes 
idle drones, voragious oftice-seekers, 
and turbulent demagogues, which the 
system woulc : incidentally, but inevita- 
b sly produce ? 

‘If our illustration and reasoning are 
not at fault, it is easy to see ‘what 
should be the character of our govern- 
ment. And by the simple comparison 
of what we have with what we ought 
to have, we are enabled to form some 
idea of the disastrous frequency and 
the flagrancy of the instances in which 
our governments—state and national— 
have passed beyond the limits of their 
legitimate action. 


once 


ter- 


possible 


not, not, 


private occupal lions of the 
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I am a wild Lenappé chief, 
And love the bloody game of life ; 
See yonder sumach's crimson leaf ! 
’Tis paler than my scalping-knife ;— 
Neosho’s torrent wild I stem, 
Outstrip in speed the tameless roe, 
And round the war-fire chaunt the hymn, 
The death-song of my hated foe. : 


II. 


But when the war-whoop on the plain, 
And on the hill, is heard no more, 
I snap my scalping-knife in twain, 
And hie me to yon wigwam low ;— 
I rob the eagle of his plume, 
And gather flowers from the grove, 
Strip from the musk-deer his perfume, 
And bear them to my dark-eyed love. 


Ill. 


I tame the spotted fawn for her, 

And pluck the fleece from mountain-goat, 
And weave, on tendons of the deer, 

Bright garments of the wild duck’s throat; 
I seize the wildest mustang steed, 

And lead him trembling to her door, 
And string upon the slender reed 

The scalp-lock of my hated foe. 


+ 
IV. 


I dreamed some rival at her door 
Had left his love-gifts rich and rare ; 
I hold whoe'er he be, my foe, 
And bid him of my wrath beware ! 
I am a wild Lenappé chief, 
And love the bloody game of life ; 
See yonder sumach’s crimson leaf! 
*Tis paler thay my scalping-knife. 
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THE ELEMENTS OF MORALITY; 


From the acknowledged talent and 
learning of Mr. Whewell, as well as 
from some of his former publications, 
we were prepared to think well of the 
work before us. We took it up with 
the expectation that it would be our 
pleasure to speak in its praise; we did 
not expect, indeed, to find it character- 
ized by a very high order of philosoph- 
ical ability, but we had no doubt it 
would be imbued with a spirit of pure 
devotion to the cause of science, and 
that its principles (being as we sup- 
posed those of the great Butler) would 
be sound. Mest sadly have we been 
disappo nted. Whether the author is 


a pensioned or unpensious d defender of 


the Establishment; whether he has 
been re 1 beforehand or only daz- 
zled by the tLering prospects of a mi- 
tre in expectauey, or whether he has 
spontaneous!) ttered his own senti- 


I 


ments, te 1 
clear, that he | 
devotion to purty as we have ever seen 


t itself is abundantly 
is betrayed as blind a 
manifested in a professedly scientific 
work. Noone can read it carefully, 
without being impressed with the con- 
viction, that it was written with the 
special design to uphold the union of 
Church and State, and to maintain all 
established things. This is, incentro- 
vertibly, its great scope and purpose. 
In order to accomplish this object, the 
most odious dogmas of Hobbes, which 
we had hoped were exploded forever, 
have been revived and sent forth to the 
world again. We wonder that a work 
containing doctrines so servile, should 
have been suffered to circulate among 
us, without meeting with the stern re- 
buke and condemnation which it de- 
serves, fromevery free people and every 
free press in the world. 

The reader who fails to notice the 
party object and bearing of the work, 
will find himself involved in the most 
inextricable perplexity and confusion ; 
for the foundations and landmarks of 
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moral science have been broken up and 
confounded, in order to prepare the way 
for the introduction of despotic princi- 
ples in both Church and State. This 
is the one ruling spirit and design which 
binds all its heterogeneous materials to- 
gether. Every thing which has seem- 
ed capable of lending any support to 
such an object, has been pressed into 
the service, without regard to logical 
consistency or scientific method. Hence 
the Elements are made up of the oddsand 
ends of all schemes, whether ancient 
or modern; they embrace the germs 
of all systems, whether true or false,— 
while nothing is discussed, nothing is de- 
veloped, nothing is illuminated. All is 
dark and confused ; except the one clear 
and manifest design to uphold and sup- 
port arbitrary and despotic principles, 


in or ler to preserve an | perpetuate 
the union of Church and State. 
If the work in question had proceeded 


from an obscure individual, we shou! 
here dismiss it as unworthy of further 
consideration ; but as it comes from one 
who occupies a high the 
world of letters, it cnlls for a more ex- 
tended notice at our hands. This we 
shall to give it. We gladly 
embrace the opportunity to vindicate 
the noble science, which 

rudely invaded and laid waste, as well 
pro- 


positi yn in 


proceed 
has been so 


as to discuss some of the most 
foundly interesting problems in the sci- 


ence of morals. We would roll 


back, 
if possible, the 
di rested 


immense masses Of un- 


learning, with which the an- 


thor has overlaid and oppressed the 
whole region of moral science, ind en- 
deavor to restore some of its great 


truths to their origina! form and beauty. 

‘The first thing which strikes us, on 
opening the book before us, is the bold 
attempt to deduce the elements of mo- 
rality from certain axioms, according to 
the beautiful method of geometry. He 
evidently supposes that the truths of sci- 
ence are deduced from axioms or self- 
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evident propositions ; but this is a mis- 
take even in regard to the philosophy 
of his own favorite science. The truths 
of geometry are deduced from its defi- 
the 
properties of a circle and of a triangle 
flow from the definitions of a circle and 
of a triangle, and not from any self- 
evident truth, nor from any combination 
of such truths. Indeed, no truth, in 
any department of human knowledge, 
from axioms or self- 


nitions, and not from its axioms: 


can be deduced 
evident propositions. 

We should not judge Mr. Whewell, 
however, with any degree of severity, 


for not seeing this great negative idea of 


the Baconian philosophy; for it is a 
subject to which neither Bréwster, nor 
Brougham, nor Hallam, nor Macauley 
had even attempted to do justice: its 
immense value and importance has been 
entirely overlooked by them. It has 
fared much better in the hands of P lay- 
fair, and Herschel, and McClanrin. It 
has also been exhibited, to a certain ex- 
tent, by Locke and Stewart: but it has 
never been developed and _ illustrated 
with that fulness and variety of detail, 
which its vast importance in regard to 
almost every branch of science demands. 
We shall recur to it, perhaps, in some fu- 
ture number of our journal; at present 
we must return to our author. 

The elements of morals are, then, 
to be deduced from certain axioms, 
* Analogous, in morality, to the axioms 
.” Now, where are these 
axioms to be found? Shall we look 
for them at the beginning of the book, 


in geometry 


where the axioms of geometry are al- 
ways placed? If so, we shall be sadly 
disappointed; for in that 
are no axioms, nor any thing like them. 
Where shall we find them then? 
Thanks to the author for answering 
this question; or we should never have 
been able to for 
They stand in no particular relation to 
the great body of truth to which they 
are supposed to lead; and if, in our un- 


place there 


’ 1 | 
soive It ourselves, 


aided researches, we had passed over 
them a thousand times, we should 
never have suspected them of being 
self-evident truths. They are simply 
the five propositions contained in arti- 
cles 269, 270, and 271, of the * infinite 
series’ to which they belong. 

And when have found them, 
what are they? Are they like the 
axioms of geometry, self-evident truths? 


we 
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or, like the definitions of that s¢ lence, 


clear intuitions of the reason? So far 
from this, they are clumsy statements 
of various systems of morals, which 


have been advoc ated by different philo- 
sophers. This may seem incredible, 
but it is nevertheless strictly true. We 
can dwell upon this part of our subject, 
however, only long enough to verify our 
remarks in relation to one of his self- 
evident truths. : 
This self-evident proposition, as it 
is called, is a one-sided and fragment- 
ary view of the great system of 
Butler. It is presented in the follow- 
ingterms: ‘* We have seen that the 
idea of Purity implies the contempla- 
tion of mere appetite and desire, as the 
T.ower Parts of our nature, which are 
to be governed by, and made subserv- 
ient to, the Moral Sentiments and Rea- 
son, the Higher Parts. We may state 
thisasa Moral Principle, that the Lower 
Parts of our Nature are to be gore ned 
by, and subservient to, the Higher. 
This is the Principle of Purity.” Now, 
we do not object to this principle as 
truth ; when 
properly und ‘rstood, most profoundly 
true. It is the leading idea of 
Butler’s system of morals, under whose 


for we believe that it 1s, 
great 


‘dark and crabbed style.” as Mackin- 


tosh calls it, there is contained, as Dr. 
Chalmers has more truly said, “ the 
riost precious repository of ethical prin- 
ciples extant in any language.’ It Mr. 
Vhewell had taken the solid gold of 
Butler, and beaten it out into shining 


leat, as many a modern author has 
done, in order to adorn 
should have 
should have admired his wisdom. 


But the use which he has made of 


his pa es, we 


uttered no complaint: we 


sutler’s 
from this. In the first place, the great 
leading idea of that system 1s set! rth 


philosophy, is far different 


self-evi lent proposition, ‘+ onalo- 
the axioms of 

though it required the most prof und 
author, to 


” 


gous to CGeometr\ 


analysis, on the part of its 
render it intelligible, and cause its deep 
and 


‘ 


truth to be seen. By a severe 
rigid analysis, Butler showed wha 
ineant by the higher and lower parts of 


without this 


1s 


our nature, and analysis 
his doctrine would not have been even 
clear to the mind. It has acquired the 
suffrages, we believe, of the great 


devoted themselves 
hut 


1 ¢ } 


ly of moral philosophy ; 


thinkers who have 
t 


0 Tie Sie 
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it still has many and violent opponents. 
Dr. Wardlaw, for one, entirely miscon- 
ceiving it, and supposing it to come in- 
to conflict with the doctrines of reve- 
lation, has declaimed eloquently against 
it, and thereby led many astray. And 
there are others, who, blindly imagin- 


ing that to speak of * the supremacy of 


conscience,” is to derogate from the 
absolute authority and glory of divine 
revelation, have looked upon the scheme 
of Butler as heathenish and profane. 
Others again, including all your Ben- 
thamites zn mora/s,* ’ 
you announce such a doctrine, and ask 
what is meant by higher and lower 
parts of our nature? Is not the desire 
of happiness the sole spring of action? 


‘To such persons, the great principle of 


Butler, so far from being self-evident, 
appears simply a gross absurdity. With 
them, the greatest happiness principle, 
(the very principle Butler labored to 
overthrow,) is the self-evident dogma, 
from which all the rules of morals are 
to be deduced: all talk about higher 
principles they set down as transcen- 
dental jargon. In view of these thin gs, it 
is difficult to say Whether it is the more 
amusing or amazing, to witness the 
undaunted hardihood with which Mr. 
Whe well assumes the principle of But- 
ler as a self-evident truth. We know 
of nothing parallel to it, in all our Jite- 
rature, exe ept the conduct of Bentham, 
who assumes the diametrically opposite 
principle as self-evident, and then pro- 
ceeds to deduce ** the elements of mo- 
rality’ from it, as if it had never been 
What a delightful 
the whole 


called in question. 
both 
history of moral science ! 
Having assumed the 
Butler as a self-evident truth, Mr. 
Whewell proceeds, “I hope I may 
once more refer to the Analogy ot Geo- 
metry ; and remind the reader, that all 


oblivion, in cases, of 


principle of 


, 7 
the controversies which turn matters 


below the axiom 


Structure built 


on 
s, da not affec t the super- 
sf -p.9. Now, 
this is very true, in regard to Geometry: 
no disputes can shake its axioms; they 
“look down with scorn on the Sophist ;” 
but what shall we say of Mr. Whe- 
well’s axioms in morals? We do not 
deny their truth; but we will say, 
what we had supposed was known to 


9 
wpon the ne 


* We do not wish to be misunderstood; for, as a 
respect for Bentham 
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will stare at you if 


ore 


wie 


every moral philosopher, that unless 
the matters which lie below them are 
true, his whole system of rules deduc- 
ed from them, rests on a hollow and 
false foundation. No matter what 
questions we may raise respecting the 
nature of ‘the evidence of the Axioms 
and definitions of Geometry,”’ we must 
adopt the axioms and definitions them- 
selves; for the sufficient reason, that 
they are necessary truths, which no 
human mind can deny. But not so with 
Mr. Whewell’s moral axioms. Unless 
the analysis of Butler be correct, his 
system is false. Mr. Whewell has 
most grossly deceived himself by a 
false analogy ; and assumed, as self- 
evident, the very thing which, above all 
others, is to be established. Mr. Ben- 
tham might have done the same thing; 
he might have contended, * that men 
may dispute and wrangle as much as 
they please about matters which lie 
below his axioms, such, for instance, as 
the existence of conscience; but this 
cannot disturb the axioms themselves, 
or shake the superstructure built upon 
them.’’—p. 9. 

This is not all. The matter will ap- 
pear still more strange, when we con- 
sider the object of Mr. Whewell in 
thus setting out from self-evident truths 
or propositions, in order to deduce a 
system of rules from them. We shall 
this in his own « The 
construction of the elements of Geome- 
try,” says Mr. Whewell, (still pursuing 
hisanalogy,) ‘besides being the creation 
of a precious and imperishable body of 
scientific truth, was the first step in the 
philosophy of geometry.” The author 
distinguishes, it will be perceived, be- 
tween the elements of geometry and 
the philosophy of geometry. In like 
manner, he distinguishes between the 
elements and the philosophy of morali- 
ty ; and it is his avowed object, to de- 
duce the former from certain unques- 
tioned and unquestionable axioms, in 
order that he may prepare the way for 
the latter. Thus, “ it seemed to me,” 
says he, ‘that the construction of the 
elements of morality ought to precede 
any attempt to settle the disputed and 
doubtful questions which are regarded 
as belonging to the Philosophy of Mo- 
rality.”—p. 8. Mr. Whewell evidently 


state words : 


egal reformer and jurist, we entertain the highest 
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regarded this as a grand undertaking : 
“the difficulty of constructing a solid 
system of morality,” says he, ** may be 
expected to be, in some degree, great, 
in proportion to its great value and ex- 
tensive bearings, when once construct- 
ed.”’--p.7. One of these great advantages 
is, that it will lay the foundation for a 
true system of moral philosophy. It is 
with this view that our author declines, 
as he supposes, the questions of moral 
philosophy, and confines himself to self- 
evident truths, and rigid 
from them. Thus the 

morality are constructed: out of these 
elements the true system of moral 


deductions 


elements of 


philosophy is to arise; and yet one of 


the self-evident truths from which they 
are deduced, is neither more nor less 
than a partial statement of Butler’s sys- 
tem of moral philosophy! It must be 
confessed, that this is a very novel me- 
thod of settling all the disputed points 
in moral philosophy, namely, to assume 
a system of moral philosophy ; to call it 
a self-evident truth; to the 
elements of morality from it; and then, 
out of the elements thus deduced, to 
reconstruct the from which 
they are drawn. 

This is not all. According to Butler, 
virtue consists in acting in conformity 
to the dictates of conscience, to * the 


deduce 


system 


moral sentiments and reason ;"’ or, in 
other words, virtue consists in obeying 
the superior principles of our natures 
rather than the inferior, whenever ther 


is a conflict between them. Now, this 





is assumed by Mr. 
his axioms ; and yet, supposing it to be 
true, (and we do not doubt its truth,) 
all his other axioms are included in it. 
It is not a co-ordinate principle with 
them; it comprehends them all. Eve- 
ry man’s conscience, for example, or 
his reason and moral sentiments, teach- 
es him that he should speak the truth; 
that he should obey the law of the 
land: that he should render to each 
man his due;and that he should love 
his fellow man. Hence, we cannot 
conform to the highest principle of our 
nature without conforming to Mr. 
Whewell's four other great axiomatic 


principles—the principles of truth, of 


order, of justice, and of henerolence, in 
so far as they can be followed. The 
two of these rules which precede, and 
the two which follow, the great princi- 
ple standing midway between them in 
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his enumeration, are merely branches 
of that principle, and not co-ordinate 
principles with it. This principle has 
been mutilated, it is true, by Mr. Whe- 
well, and called * the principle of puri- 
ty,” in opposition to common usage; 
but still as it is in itself, and as it should 
be preserved in its integrity by every 
disciple of Butler, it is the crent lumi. 
which all inferior 
oken of 
among philosophers, not by the name 
ot **the principle of purity,” but by 
that of ** the supremacy of cor science:” 


a very inconvenient principle, by the by, 


trom 
It is usually s} 


. i 
j 
| 


nous centre 


rules emanate. 
} 


for those who. like our author, would, 


in all cases, as we shall hereafter see, 
enforce an unqualified and passive sub- 
mission to human laws. 

We now proc ‘ed to notice another 
very remarkable feature in the work 


before us. No intelligent person can 


read it carefully, without being struck 
with the arbitrary arrangements of 
thought which occur on nimost every 
page. If the author had not told us, 


that he wished us to understand that 
he had * tried to 


reasoning,” 


1 + 1 ¢ 
make if a Work Of 


we shou! | have 


rigorous 
supposed he had proceeded in his work 


with the most complacent regard of 


the rules and trammels of logic. Thus, 
to select a few examples out of an im- 
mense multitude, the author says. 
“The rules of action may « and 
actions as means to an end: thas: 


Steal not, that thoube not wl ] t.”’ Now, 
any other person who had not fallen 
out with the oatural order of things, 
would have supposed, that the whip- 
the prevention 
is the end, on the part of 
the lawgiver. Not so with Mr. Whe- 
well: he supposes that the **command” 


thou shalt not steal, 


ping ts the means, and 


of stealing 


is given in order to 
prevent whipping. Equally rigid is 
the logic, hy which he that 


proves i 
* moral rules exist necessarily."’ “Man 


must act with reference to parents, 
wife and children, therefore e must 
he families.”’—p. 57. This is an asser- 
tion which we select from a string of 


equally arbitrary propositions. If Mr. 
Whewell had just inverted this order, 
and deduced his premises from hiscon- 
clusion, it would have been far more 
satisfactory to ordinary minds. If he 
had said, *‘ there must be families, and 
therefore we must act with reference 
to parents, wife and children,” we 
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should, for our part, have been better 
pleased with his logic. But Mr. Whe- 
well, it seems, is not disposed to say 
any thing in a natural way ; and hence, 
he concludes, that ‘‘ we must act with 
reference to parents, wife and children” 
before we have them ?)— 


—(what! 
It seems 


therefore we must have them. 
to be a matter of great indifference with 
the learned author, whether he arranges 
his ideas in one order or another ; whe- 
ther he represents things as standing in 
ove relation to each other, or in the dia- 
metrical opposite relation. He tells us, 
for example, that “the internal actions, 
desire, affection, intention, will, point 
to external acts; they have acts for 
their objects, and derive their character 
and significance, as right or wrong, 
from the e. ternal acts to which they thus 

oint.”’—p. 158. Let the reader be not 
startled by this astounding announce- 
ment; for it is merely ‘**an element” 
of morality, which by no means ex- 
cludes the contradictory element. It 
does not, for a moment, prevent our au- 
thor from coming round to the common 
sentiment of mankind, that erternal acts 
derive their character and significance 
as right or wrong, from the tention 
from u For he tells 
‘us, and with an equal air of auracalar 
authority, that ‘the volition which 
aims at theft is morally wrong. The 
intention which points to the theft is 
also morally wrong. The 
that which belongs to another is morally 


These rnle f 


ich the y proceed. 


wrong. nal acts are wrong, 


even if the external acts do not take 
place.” Nay, be even informs us, that 
“External actions, as the motions in 
our limbs, and the motions thereby 


produced in material things, and in the 
state of other persons, are not our ac- 
tions, except so far as they are the con- 
sequences of our intention and will. 
When we have willed, what follows is 
a consequence of laws of nature, extra- 
neous to us: and derives its character 
of right or wrong, so far ms we are 
concerned in it, from the will, and that 
which pre eded the w i,” Now, we 
shall say nothing about the strange phi- 
losophy implied in both of these passa- 
ges; we intend merely to notice the 
fact, that the internal act not 
only derives its moral character from 
the external act, but the external act 
also derives its moral character from 
the internal We might notice 


strange 


act. 
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many other things of the same kind; 
but we must proceed to consider points 
of deeper and graver import. In con- 
sidering them, we shall see that our 
author has not only changed the natu- 
ral order of particular thoughts and 
principles, but that he has also seized 
whole departments of human know- 
ledge, and and inverted 
them in the same arbitrary and sove- 
reign manner. 

‘To ascertain and define the relations 
which subsist between morality and the 
laws of the land, is a great problem, in 
the solution of which the least inaceu- 
racy may be attended with serious con- 
sequences to the best interests of man. 
In his attempts to throw light on this 
great problem, Mr. Whewell has be- 
gun wrong, proceeded with the utmost 
embarrassment and comparison, and 
ended in the most despicable of all so- 
lutions. We intend to make these po- 
sitions good. 

Our best philosophers have, and for 
good reasons, supposed that the princi- 
ples of morality should be considered 
before the law of the land; because 
they are higher and more sacred in 
their natures. But Mr. Whewell does 
not like this arrangement; he finds it 
necessary lo his purpose, to treat of the 


transposed 


municipal law first, and then of ** mo- 
rality which depends” upon the law of 
the land. His avowed reason for this 
bold innovation is very remarkable. 
‘*We must treat of Rights before we 
treat of Duties,” says he: “for as we 
have said, the which express 
Rights are necessarily employed in lay- 
ing down moral rules.”—p. 72. Now, 
although the term right is used in 
Blackstone’s Commentaries, as well as 
in Butler's Moral Philosophy, it does 
not follow that it is, in both cases, used 
in the same sense. A man may have 
a right to do many things under the 
law of the land, which are not morally 
right in themselves; and, ¢ 
many things are right in a moral point 
of view, which the law of the land does 
al rights 


terms 


CONVETSO, 


not enjoin, so as to establish leg 
upon them. The idea of the morally 
right, and that of a legal right, are 
perfectly distinct, and cannot be iden- 
tified without leading to the utmost 
confusion of thought and expression. 
Hence, there was no necessity of ex- 
plaining legal rights, and giving us a 
treatise on the municipal code, in order 
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to enable us to understand the rules of 
Morality. If the author had under- 
taken to treat of the human spirit, 
would he have introduced the subject 
with a learned dissertation on ardent 
spirits and all other subtle fluids which 
go by the same name; because the 
term which EXPTESSES them must be em- 
ployed in treating of the human spirit ? 
If so, it would have opened a wide field 
for the peculiar genius of the author ; 
and we should have had a perfect coun- 
terpart to the work before us: 
ed treatise on physics as a nece ssary in- 
troduction to the study of metaphysics! 
But the real inducement which bas 
led Mr. Whewell to adopt the method 
in question, is far more powerful than 
the reason assigned for it. It is to exalt 
“the Establishment” and all established 
things. Itis to restore the * Levia- 
than” in all the plenitude of his power. 
It is truly amazing to see, how little 
regard the author pays to great princi- 
ples of morality, when they stand in 
the way of his reverence for the law of 
the land. Throughout his * elements 
of morality,” it seems to be one perpe- 
tual exalt the law: all 
things good on earth seem to proceed 
from it as well as the emoluments of 
its supporters, and opposition to it 
excites a more lively indignation than 
the most flagrant outrages against the 
eternal principles of truth and justice. 
“ Thus,” 


a learn- 


struggle to 


says our author, 


‘Richts being established, wrougs, the 
violations of these Rights, excite a stronge 
feeling than the mere privation or inter- 
ruption of onr gratific itions tights, be- 
ing assigned to each person by Rules to 


7 * , } 
which the common Reason of mankind 


assents, we resent the violation of 


Rights not onl 


these 


i8 au assault upon an indi- 





vidual, but as an aggression pon all man- 
kind. When we receive a wroi we 
know that we have wth us the re - 
ment of all our fellow-men, at the inf - 
tion of n Rule whi t ill cknowledve We 
entertain our ve niful emoti 3s 1 
complacency ; they become strengthened 
and reoted by this conviction of general 
sympathy. The anger which we feel, is 
no long r the ium se of our mdi idual 
feelings i 1T 18 AN AFFECTION OF THE CuM- 
MON HREAKT OF MANKIND. We not only 
entertain our wrath; we cling to il as some- 
thing good, and admire it as som ng 
laudable. We deem our indignation to 
be wirti is "—p. 7 79 

Now, let it be borne in mind, 
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that «ll this holy wrath is excited, 
not by a violation of morality, but b 

a violation of established rights. This 
is not all. If nothing esta- 
blished by human laws, our moral sen- 
timents could not be outraged ; because 
human laws are necessary, it seems, to 
develope the moral sentiments. 

The sentiments, the wrath and the 
indignation, of which the author has 
just spoken, he calls, “ Jural Senti- 
ments ;”’ 
same page, that they 


were 


and he informs us, on the 


“Are the of Moral Si 
a larger and deeper import 


ts, of 
The Senti- 
ment of Indignation against Wrongs, when 


germs nizme? 


expanded and unfolded by — habitual 
thought, leads us to the condemnation of 
all dispositions which tend to produce 
Wrongs All such dispositions are disap- 


ike manner, 


extended 


proved af, as immoral In 


the Sentiment of Rights, when 


and unfolded by the thoughts of what is 
dae to others, as well fs ourselves, (anc 
the author repeatedly asserts that we can 


know what is due to others or to ourselves 
ouly by the ! 


Seutiment of 


iw of the land,) produces a 
Obligation, and hence a Sen- 


timent of Duty, or, as it is often termed, a 
Sense of Duty —p. 79 

Now, here we have the genesis 
of the sense of right and wrong; 


of our moral sentiments; 


the pedigree 
[ state, 


* aul} stence of the 

they are all derived 
from the law of the land; 
when these 


und che) ish ind 


oul tj (7 we 
hare no pahts 3” 
we vet angry 
are violated, and we nurse 
wrath as 


And well we may, 


chng to our * 
sumething good.” 
for it is the germ of 
ments, and it only requires to be * 
expande d and unfolded, 

awful 
If this be the true 
origin of our sentiments, Mr. 
Whewell has ; right in 
beginning his “* Elements of Morality” 
with the Commentaries of Blackstone, 
concl ling 


th 


our moral senti- 


en- 
” 


tertained,”” ** 


in order to open out into the 
sentiment of Duty. 
moral 


certainly done 


and in them, for the greater 


perfection of moral sentiments, 


with the Equity Jurisprudence of 
Story . Indee I. these learned works, 
these beautiful outlines, should be 


placed in the hands of our little chil- 
that their mora! senti- 
ments may have an opportunity to ex- 


dren, in orde 
pand and come into conscious life, in 
the only possible way, under “ the 
gladsome light of jurisprudence,” In- 
stead of being left to struggle in vain 
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after a perception of moral rules inde- 
pendent of established law. With such 
views, it is po wonder that our author 
should have commended so highly a 
practice which he has ascribed to the 
‘ancient Romans,” to wit: that of in- 
culeating upon children, * i the earliest 
years of life.” the * Laws, and the 
Maxims and Formule of Laws.” This 
is atheme on which he delights to dwell. 


“The familiarity 


enerated, joined with a 


with the Law,” he 


cont mes, wg th Is 

belief that the Roman Law was the per- 
fection of justice, constitte da moral edu- 
cation for the Romans. In like manner, 


the habitual use of expressions implying 


moral qualities and moral sentimeuts, calls 
up moral notions and moral sentiments in 
those ' » thus learn the language of mo- 
rality But moral notions and moral sen- 
lime gc¢ have no ileness and fia cYy 
exrce th rules by w » their "(s are 
determined are definite and fired; and 


raesé Roces ane Law axn Custom. Each 


essive generation, deriving tts educa- 


BUC 

tion from the existing Laws and Customs 
of the Nation, and being imbued witha 
belief that these Laws, and the Maxims 
which they imply, are right and just, will 
trauismit the same education to the next 


And 


consistency of the state 


gen ition. thus the stability and 


will be preserve "Fag 


be confessed, that 
coming of Dr. Whe- 
was in as great dark- 
ness with respect to the 
training up little children, as it was in 


Truly, it must 
before the 
well, the world 
true mode of 


regurd to the true order and method of 


teaching the rules of morality. Most 
Christian parents have been weak 
enough to suppose, that the law of 


God might serve the purpose of moral 
instruction, nearly as well as the law 
ofthe land; and that the Bible is 
good an instrument for the development 


as 


as is Black- 
When this 
learly shown to be a mistake, 
we trust that the work of 
that learned commentator will in- 
troduced into all our infant schools and 
sunday well all 
schemes of parental government. 

lt is in perfect conformity with the 
above views of the glory of law as it is, 
that our author has repeatedly declar 
ed, * That among the most powerful 
Springs of Human Action is the Desire 


of * the moral sentiments” 
stone s 


shall be ( 


Commeutaries. 


however. 


schools, as us into 
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of Civil Society, and that man cannot 
exist as man except he exist in Civil So- 
ciety, under the sway of Rules of Action 
really enforced by some of the Members 
of the community.” —p. 143-4. This is a 
legitimate consequence of the doctrine 
already noticed ; for if the moral senti- 
ments of man are generated, in the 
way described, by the operation of the 
laws of civil society, it follows that 
without such laws, he would be devoid 
of moral sentiments, and consequently 
not accountable being. In one 
word, he might exist independently of 
civil society, but not as man; for he 
would have no moral sentiments. Lord 
Monboddo has told us how the monkey 
became a man; our author has given 
another process by which we, existing 
mere animals, have been raised to 
tlfe rank of human beings. It is by 
the operation of the law of the Jand, 
which establishes Rights: these beget 
* Jural Sentiments,” which are gra- 
dually developed into a Moral Sense, 
or Sense of Duty! 

In strict accordance with his favorite 
doctrine, he tells us, that 


as 


“ Moral rules must be expressed by re- 


ference to men’s rights; and thus they 
necessa ily depend upon rights actua ly 
existing. Further, it has been stuted, (94) 





that Men’s Actual Rights are determined 
by Positive Law; Meu’s Rights each 
Community are determined by the Positive 
Law of that Community. But the Laws 
of different Communities are different : and 
the d ‘mination of Meu’s Rights by vari- 
ous States are diflerent. Personal Seen ity, 
Prope ty, Contract, Marriage, are regulated 
by very different rules ia one St id in 
another, Private w Slavery i 

Concubinage, have been permitt by the 
Laws of some States, and many other 
practices which are forbiddeu by our Laws. 
And it seems to follow from this, that Mo- 
rality, which depends on the Laws, must 
prescribe different Rules in the States in 


wh ch sncn prac tices are permit t d, and 


in theo in Which they are forbidden.”— 


p 76. 


Now, before we proceed to notice 
the author's extraordinary attempt to 
reconcile this language with the doe- 
trine that ‘moral rules are universal 
and unchangeable,” we shall present 
our own views of the manner in which 
the honor and glory of moral science 
are to be preserved from the influence 
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of such assumptions. If moral rules 
must be expressed by reference to 
rights existing under the law of the 
land, we shall not deny, that they are 
as fluctuating and changeable as those 
rights. Thus, it not only ** seems” to 
follow—it clearly and irresistibly fol- 
lows, from the position in question.— 
We would maintain the immutability 
of moral rules, therefore, by denying 
the proposition from which such an in- 
ference is fairly deduced. Indeed, it is 
scarcely possible to construct a more 
wild and reckless proposition than that 
on which the author has based so much 
of his reasoning. We are utterly ama- 
zed and confounded, that any teacher 
of morality should have the unparallel- 
ed hardihood to that “ moral 
rules must be expressed by reference 
to men’s rights,” us established by the 
laws of the community. 

Let us look at this assertion in the 
light of the author’s own teaching.— 
Mr. Whewell has given various moral 
rules: such, for example, as that ** we 
should love man as man,” that “we 
should always speak the truth ;” that 
‘‘ we should act in conformity with the 
higher principles of our nature rather 
than the lower, whenever they come 
into conflict.””, Now, not one of these 
moral rules is expressed with any re- 
ference to the law of the land, or to any 
right existing under it. In innumer- 
able instances we may act in opposition 
to the dictates of conscience, without 
violating any right secured by human 


assert, 


law. ‘The mora! law binds us to tell 
the truth ; but yet we may, In many 
ways, violate this principle, without 


interfering with any right established 
by the civil code. The same 
is perfectly true of other moral pre- 
cepts laid down by Mr. Whewell; 
such as, * Be not angry; bear no ma- 
lice; do not lie; do not deceive: do 
not Just,” and various others. They 
are expressed without the least shadow 
of reference to the law of the land.— 


. | 
remark 


They relate to the inmost recesses of 


law of the land has no- 
How js it pos- 


the heart; the 
thing to do with them. 
sible that our author could, 
such things, assume the atrocious dog- 
ma in question, and send it forth to the 
world with an air of oracular authority 
as if it were not to be questioned ?— 
The truth is, that he was so earnestly 
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engaged in glorifying the laws of the 
land, that he seems to have forgotten 
all he had ever said and all he had ever 
known. 

Of our author’s five great moral 
rules, there are only two which are 
expressed with reference to the law 
of the land; namely, the principle of 
justice and the principle of order,— 


These two principles, as they are ex- 


plained by him, do, indeed, make only 
one. ‘* We may state this also as a 
Moral Principle,” says he, ‘ that each 
man is to have his own; and this we 
may term the Principle of Justice.’ 

And he also says, “ Justice requires us 


to give each man his own, and Law 
alone determines what is each man’s 
own. If we draw inferences from the 


notion of Justice without taking account 
of the traditions of Law and History, 
we shall be led to contradiction and 
confusion.” His great principle of jus- 
tice, then. re quire s us to give each man 
his own, as it has been ascertained by 
‘‘the traditions of Law and History.” 
Hence, it is included in his principle of 
order, which ** implies a ee to 
positive Human Laws . Now, 
in his learned attempts to aaa that 
moral rules cannot be expressed except 
in relation to human laws, he draws 
his illustrations from the rules of jus- 
tice. and then adds, that by “the like 
reasonings we should be led to other 
Moral Ideas.’—p. 153. It is in this 
very satisfactory and philosophical man- 
“even e trates that 

justice, but 
must be ex- 
to the law of 


"—p. 1 


ner that our author 
not only the rules of legal 
all moral ru 
pressed with reference 
the land. 

Let us now notice the manner in 
which he attempts to reconcile his dog- 
ma, that moral rules must be expressed 
with reference to legal rights, with the 
fact that moral rules are immutable.— 


} 


les whatever, 


He admits, that **7/ seems” to follow 
from this dogma, that moral rules are 


as variable as the legal rights upon 
which they depend; and he even as- 
serts, and over again, that * the 
morality of the individual depends on 
law of his nation.” 


re concile 


over 


his not violating the 
—p. 83. Now. in 
his scheme with the immutability of 
moral rules, which does he deny—the 
dogma or the conclusion which * scems 
to flow from it? He neither denies 


order to 
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the premises nor the conclusion.— 
Surely, then, he must deny the immu- 
tability of moral rules? No, he does 
not deny that either; he holds them 
all together, and reconciles them ina 
manner peculiar to himself. Let us 
look at this specimen of logic : 

“Moral rules’? (says he) “exist neces- 
sarily ; 
they result necessarily from the pos- 
From this it seems to 
tules must be neces- 


man ; 
session of Reason. 
follow, that Moral 
sary truths, flowing from the moral nature 
of man; and that, therefore, like other 
necessary truths, they must be universal 
aud unchangeable. And accordingly, mor- 
alists have constantly spoken of Morality 
as a body of fixed, immutable, universal 


truths.’ —p. 77. 


Thus, moral rules depend on legal 
and hence it follows that they 


rights ; 
and yet 


must vary with those rights; 
they flow from the moral 
man, from the bare possession of rea- 
son, and, therefore, it follows that they 
are universal and unchangeable! Now, 
he demands of himself, ‘*How are 
the se two opposite doctrines to be re- 
conciled ?” and he answers— 

‘They are thus recone iled. The Con- 
ns of the fundamental rights of man 
are universal, and flow necessarily from 
the Moral Nature of man: the Definitions 
of these rights are diverse, and are deter- 
mined by the laws of State. The 
Personal Security, Secur- 
Contract, Family, exist 
and man cannot be 
ceived to exist in a social condition with- 
outthem. The Rules by which Personal 
Safety, Property, Contract, Families are 
| and protected, are different in 
will differ ac- 


cept 


each 
Couct plions ot 
ity, | 


‘rope ty, 
every 


where; con- 


maintained 
different communities, and 
cording to the needs aud purposes of each 
community, The Rules of Morality are 
universal and immutable, so far as they are 
expressed In terms of these Conceptions 
in their general form: it is always our 
duty to respect the Personal Safety, the 
Property, the Contracts, the Family Ties 
of others. But if we go into those details 
ot Law by which these conceptions are 
in different communities differently defin- 
ed, the Rules of Morality may differ. In 
one country the wayfarer may morally 
pluck the fruits of the earth as he passes, 
use when 


and in another he may not: beca 
and in 


so plucked, in one place they are, 
another they are not, the Property of him 
on whose field they grew. The Precept, 
Do not Steal, is the Law, to 
pluck is to steal, is partial.” —p. 77. 


universal ; 


they are necessary to the action of 


nature of 
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It is very remarkable, that in treating 
of the rules of right we should se often 
hear of * rights,” and of * rights” only. 
Now, it may be true, if you please, 
that our notions of “ the fundamental 
rights of men’ are exceedingly vague, 
and that we can know the “ rights” any 
man has only by looking at the law, 
and seeing what it guaranties to him. 
No one pretends to deny, that all the 
rules in relation to the rights of men 
‘* must be expressed with reference to 
the law of the land,” so far as those 
rights are established by the law. The 
question is not whether legal rules re- 
specting our legal rights must be so ex- 
pressed, but whether “ moral rules” 
concerning what is right, must be ex 
pressed with reference to the law of 
the land. It must be confessed, that 
in setting out with rights, instead of the 
morally right, the learned author has 
most skilfully adapted his premises to 
his foregone conclusion. We would 
remind him that morality is something 
more than an observance of contracts ; 
and that the good man has something 
more to do in this life than merely to 
abstain from infringing upon the legal 
rights of his neighbor. The precept, 
“thou shalt not steal,” is only one of 
the ten commandments ;~~ it by no 
means embraces the whole moral] law. 

The question is not, we repeat, about 
‘‘rights,”’ but about right. Let the 
author show that we can have no no- 
tion of what is right, independent of le- 
gal enactments, and he will show some- 
thing to the purpose; but while the 
point in hand relates to “* moral rules,” 
it is flying wide of the mark to lay one’s 
premises on * fundamental rights.”— 
When “ moralists have spoken of mo- 
rality as a body of fixed, immutable, 
universal truths,” they have not refer- 
red to men’s rights, but to that which 
is right in itself, absolutely, and inde- 
pendent of all law. On this subject we 
beg leave to read the learned author.a 
lesson out of Hobbes himself:—* The 
laws of nature,’ says the philosopher 
of Malmsbury, “ are immutable and 
eternal ; for injustice, ingratitude, ar- 
rogance, pride, iniquity, acception of 
persons, can never be made lawful.”’— 
Leviathan, Part i., Chap. xv. This 
is a generous and noble sentiment, 
when compared with the low and des- 
picable philosophy of Mr. Whewell. 

It is the worst feature of this philoso- 








phy, that it betrays no confidence in 
the importance of the distinction be- 
tween right and wrong. It regards 
morality as * flexible,” as unstable and 
fluctuating, while law alone is “ fixed.” 
Moral distinctions exist, it is true, ac- 
cording to this philosophy, but they 
can lead to no rule of human conduct. 
If we would know what we should do, 


we must in all cases turn to the law of 


the land; and it is in reference to this, 
that all our moral rules must be most 
reverently expressed. ‘ Thus,” it is 
emphatically said, ‘*we cannot have 
justice without law. For justice re- 
quires us to give to each man his own, 
and Jaw alone determines what is each 


man’s own. If we draw inferences 
from the notion of Justice, without taking 


nt of the traditions of Law and 
Le / to contradi °- 
The same rea- 


ACCOM 
History, we shall be 
tion and confusion.” 
soning, he tells us, may be applied to 
other fundamental ideas.—p. 153. It 
is true, then, that we have general 
conceptions of truth, justice, mercy, 
and goodness: but if we would know 
what things are true, or just, or mer- 
ciful, or good, he would send us to the 
statute book ! 

In his choice phraseology,—* All 
truths include an Idea and a Fact. 
The Idea is derived from the mind 
within, the Fact from the world with- 
out. In the Instance of Rights,’’ (be 
it observed that he professes to speak 
of moral rules.) “of which we are now 
speaking, the Idea, or conception of the 
Right, is supplied by our consciousness 
of the Moral Nature and its Conditions; 
the Fact, or Definition of the Right, 
is supplied by the Law of the Society 
in which we live, and the 
events which have made that law what 
it is.””"—p. 

In spite of the obscurity in 
Mr. Whewell has contrived to 
lope most of his elements of morality, 
one thing is sufficiently plain ; and that 
is, that the law of the land is the 
Our moral 


77-8 
which 
enve- 


supreme rule of conduct. 
nature may furnish us with ideas and 
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conceptions, but not with truths; for 
‘all truths include an Idea and a 
Fact.” The great dictates of Truth, 
and Justice. and Mercy, exist, it ds 
true; but we can deduce no moral 
rules for them. The attempt to do so, 
would * lead to contradiction and con- 
fusion.” They must be linked to facts, 
supplied by the laws of the land, before 
they become truths and safe guides of 
conduct. Moral rules must relate not 
to the law of God, but to the law of 
the land. It is repeatedly asserted by 
him, that external facts or laws, sup- 
plied by human * are 
necessary to moral that 
‘* moral action cannot take place” with- 


governinent, 


agency :”’ 


out them. 

The doctrine here advanced, is pre- 
cisely that of the philosopher of Malms- 
bury. Hobbes lid not hold, as it is 
commonly supposed, that 
law higher than the law of the land; 
he that the law of God is 
higher, and more worthy of our regard. 
And he allowed every man to follow it, 
when it did not come into conflict with 
the law of the land; nay, he ev: 
ceded, that if any person knew the law 
of God to be contrary to the law of 
society, he should follow the former in 
preference to the latter; but he con- 
tended, 
for a man to set up his own private 


there is no 


concede | 


nh cole 


that it was unsafe and unwise 


judgment against the decisions of the 
He merely ende 
tablish the will of * Leviathan” as a 


practical rule, and not 


state. ivored to es- 


as theoretically 


the best or most perfect. Such was 
the philosophy of Hobbes: and such 
precisely Is the philosophy of Mr. 
W hewell. Pi Ho ybes,”” says Was )UT'- 
ton, ** was the terror of the last age, 
as Tindell and Collins are of this ; and 


every young churchman militant would 
try his arms in thundering on Hobbes’s 
steel cap.” We wish to see how the 
same doctrine, which then roused the 
Christian world, will 
present day, by 


indignation of the 
be received, at the 


the Church militant. 


(To be Continued.) 
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ETHNEA. 


A LEGEND OF ST. COLUMBA. 


Barren and desolate as yonder isle 
appears Now, it once was the { favorite 
spot of nature, where, with a prodigal 
hand, she scattered her sweetest and 
brightest flowers, and blessed the soil 
with richness and fertility. The stran- 
ger on the shore would pause in admi- 
y; and, as his eyes 
wandered from the enamelled carpet 
of flowers which sloped to the edge of 
the water, and blushed in its silver 
depths, to the arched vistas of trees, 
Jaden with the fruits of summer, and 
flinging their perfume on its breeze as 
it passed, he could have deemed that 
paradise was given back to earth again, 
its avenues guarded by the spirits of 
the lake, and every flower and tree 
nurtured by the breath of an eternal 
summer. 

Nor is it as a lovely garden alone, 
in the embrace of nature, and 
resplendent with her brightest gifts, 
that we are to view yonder island. Its 


ration of its beauty; 


sleeping 


exceeding beauty awakened the desire 
of possession, and it became the seat 
of royalty and power. <A stately cas- 
tle rose among the trees, inhabited by 
a powerful monarch of that eae 


No way-worn minstrel ever passed the 


castle, without sharing its ncapleaiiey 
and shelt es ie thoug h centuries have 
swept over that island, blasted and de- 
serted, the time has been, when the 
harp peal : forth its melodious strains, 
and from the lips of the hoary minstrel 


rose the inspiring dee is of the ancient 
day, the praises of warriors, and those 
k geuds of enchantment, which lent the 
and the vows of love the 
1 fluence. But 


morn- 


feats of war 
charms of 
vanished, 
ing, are 


superna 
like the 
the grandeur 
the isle; the harp of the minstrel is 
silent now as the tongue which once 
responded to its strain; the curse of a 
spirit hath withered every flower, and 
shorn every tree of its beauty ; : and the 
castle, which once towered in pride 
and strength, hath not left a trace be- 


mist of 





and beauty of 


hind, but lies in ruin beneath the wa- 
ters. 

The king had but one child, a daugh- 
ter, the dearer to him for that she was 
his only one. Ethnea was the pride of 
his youth and the gladness of his old 
he loved her with even more 
than the strength of a father’s heart, 
with a fondness which sought her hap- 
piness alone, and a tenderness which 
partook of the softer character of mater- 
nal love. Nor in beauty as in goodness, 
was Ethnea undeserving of her father’s 
affection. Every harp, which sounded 
at the banquet, forgot its stirring tale of 
war and knight, and sent forth its 
strains in praise of that beauty, which 
entranced the gaze of the minstrel 
even while he sang. Princes and war- 
riors sued for her hand in marriage; 
and a successful rival was he, who ob- 
tained the favor of Ethnea even for the 
dance. She was, indeed, the fairest 
flower of the isle ; but love, in his pil- 
grimage, paused in his flight to rest up- 
on so sweet a spot, and while he so- 
journed there, the eye, which sparkled 


are: 
age 5 


with the light of youth, became dim, 
and the cheek, on which nature had 
breathed her brightest hue, became 


pallid, as though touched by the finger 
of death. 


Among the various suitors who press- 


ed for the hand of the princess, was 
one favored by Ethnea above all. The 
predilection of the maiden was con- 


firmed by the king, who regarded Mor- 
ni as a warrior brave and skilful beyond 
his years. ‘The hand of his daughter 
was betrothed by the king to the 
young prince, and the day was appoint- 
ed for their nuptials. But, ere the 
hour arrived to stand before the altar, 
the arm of death hung, like a pall, 
above the fated youth ; and the love of 
Ethnea left to the unhappy maiden but 
the tear, the sigh, and the murmur of 
despair. 

But a few days previous to that ap- 
pointed for the bridal, Morni, in com- 
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pany with others, was sailing on the 
lake. When they left the castle, the 
sky was bright and cloudless, and 
spread like a sea of sapphire above 
them, calm and motionless. The 
warm haze of noon hung around it like 
a shower of gold; and through the 
bright air darted the sun-beams, like 
arrows of light from the golden quiver 
of day. But anon there rose a distant 
mutter of thunder; the calmness of 
the air was shaken, as by a giant’s 
tread; the black-clouds sprang from 
the mountain heights, like spirits chain- 
ed in their caverns, whose hour of free- 
dom was given for destruction and re- 
tribution to man; in silence they over- 
spread the heaven ; quenched the light 
ot the sun with their dull and grave- 
like mass, and launched upon the air a 
thick and impenetrable darkness. The 
breeze which, with the softness of 
summer, had barely strength to ripple 
the wave, swept by them with the 
swiftness of a tempest, Jashing the wa- 
ter into crested foam, and bearing on 
its wing the sultry breath of the pesti- 
lence. A flash darted from the clouds, 
spreading the ghastly light of a moment 
through the black heavens, which hung 
above them as one vast sepulchre ; and 
the peal which followed, with a crash 
which quaked the earth, seemed to 
rend asunder the mighty mass, only to 
reveal its depths of darkness and of 
terrors. 

The bark tossed like gossamer upon 
the heaving waters ; and, as the prince 
and his companions beheld *O* Donog- 
hue’s white horses riding on their lofty 
crests, despair sat on each pale brow, 
and silence on every lip. Above and 
around them, the tempest pealed with 
a strength which laughed to scorn their 
puny efforts at escape, and a rage, 
which seemed to proclaim an anarchy 
of the elements. As they looked on 
each other, their lips, white and blood- 
less, quivered in that agony of terror, 


* The legend of O'Donoghue is popular through ut Ireland 


brated chieftain, remarkable equally for his warlik 


Seated at a ban juet one day, among his nobles and s 
waited his country, when, suddenly rising from the table, he 
yielded not to his pressure, aud having reached the centre in safety, imm 


dation which 
the lake, which 


peared from the presence of his companions, who watched him from 


Morni and Ethnea. 
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which shuns the question of hope, and 
fears to speak its own dark secret of 


despair. As men, who in the thunder 
hear their doom pronounced through 


heaven, and re-echoed on earth, await- 
ing the final moment, they sate in 
that rigid calmness more terrible than 
the immobility even of death, when 
the scanty relic of life retreats before 
despair to its citadel—when the breath 
flutters feverishly on the lip, and the 
sunken lightless eye needs but the close 
ing hand to seal it in darkness for ever. 
The hands of some were locked in the 
desperate struggle between the faint 
hope which yet lingered in their hearts, 
andthe certainty of death which lower- 
ed in every cloud, and spoke in every 
peal; while others rallied their remain- 
ing strength to mutter a prayer, ere 
they sank for ever. and turned their 
ghastly faces to that heaven, whose 
lightnings gave them the livid hue of 
death. A moment more, and a huge 
wave struck the Jaboring bark. On all 
sides the water poured in with the 
and sunk 


strength of a torrent, she 


with her gallant crew for ever. 

Boats had pushed off in all directions 
from the castle, for the relief of the 
sufferers; aud, as the retainers rushed 
forward to man them with a loyal de- 
votion to the prince, which shrank not 
even from certain death, the monarch 
promised a generous bounty from his 
own hand to him whose valour should 
rescue the prince Morni. They strug- 


gled, but in vain, against the waves. 
They could advance but a small dis- 
tance from the thei baffled 
energy seemed but a sport to the wa- 
ters, which rose around them as with 


the conscious omnipotence of element; 


shore ; 


and, despairing of success, they saw 
their prince go down. 

But what was the generous sorrow 
of these brave and hardy followers, to 
the abandonment, despair, and madness 
of Ethnea. From her turret she had 


According to tralition he was a cele- 


is asthe virtues exhibited during time ol ice 





thjects, he was prophesying the injuries rh- 
walked in the tion of 

uiiately disap- 

the shore. The prevail super- 


stition is, that on every May-day morning, (the auniversary of hisdeparture,) he rises from the wave to re- 
visit his‘ancient domains. His appearance is an omenof arich harvest. Mounted upon a milk-white steed, 
he is preceded by an immense wave of foam. The chieftain, in his annual visitto “the glim sof the 
moon,” is supposed still to retain his martial habiliments; his snowy plume floats backward from his 
steel casque, like the foam of the wave on which he rides, while a light scarf flutters gr tully on his 


arm, whose color 
is a proverb throughout [reland 


is that of the cerulean which reflects it, 


1orses” 


iy, “O'Donoghue's whit 


To this d 
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watched the bark, which bore her 
lover. float on the sunny wave, as 
buoyantly as the sea-bird, when it 
rests its weury wing, and dips it in the 
silver lymph. The heavens spread 
above them like a world of smiles, and 
the rich light, which curtained heaven 
and earth, seemed as though the reign 
of day had become eternal, and the 
sceptre of night was broken, which 
brought darkness rest to man. 
With boding eye had watched 
each cloud as it slowly rose, and added 
its dark mass to the tempest which ga- 
thered in silence, and burst in fury. 
In terror she gazed upon the flashes 


which seemed to blazon their doom up- 
She 


and 
she 


on the sky In characters of fire. 
heard the mighty boom of the wave, as 
it burst upon the shore in deep and 
stern reply to the thunder. She 
the light bark swallowed by the waters, 
which roared and swept around her, 
like a monster eager for his prey. Her 
senses became darkened and confused. 
The sky floate d before her as an ocean 
of liquid fire. The thunder pealed in 
her the wave 
swelled around her with a resistless, 
suffocating streneth. In her delirium, 
she murmured a prayer for the soul 
of her lover, and was borne senseless 
from the turret by her maidens. 

The tempest had passed, and the 


Saw 


ear, and remorseless 


waters again slambered in peace. The 
veil of darkness fled, like mist before 
the returning beams of the sun; and 


the azure of the wave was once more 


tinged with the showered splendour of 


his light. 

As Morni lay, cold and lifeless, be- 
neath the waters which engulphed 
him, be felt, as from some superna- 
tural source, a principle of animation 
suddenly pervading his frame, which 
restored to him conscicusness, feeling, 
and the power of motion. But with 
the acquisition of life he felt that his 
nature was changed. The fresh and 
buoyant wave seemed now to him the 
element of life alone: he rode on it as 
with the swiftness of wings, and loved 
to seek out the mysteries and secret 
wonders of its unrevealed depths. The 
sun possessed no longer for him the 
gladness and the inspiring joy he knew 
as mun; and its warmth and light he 
felt he could endure through the dim 
medium of the wave alone. 
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Yet with this change of nature there 
still clung to him one feeling, which 
linked him with that he had abandon- 
ed. ‘The image of Ethnea was yet 
graven on his heart; the memory of 
their vows had not passed away with 
the doom which severed them; and, 
though wandering between the dark 
realms of death and those which re- 
vealed the path to a new nature and 
existence, his thoughts strayed back to 
the bower of Ethnea, where, by her 
side, he once more spoke of their bri- 
dal, and heard the enchanting melody 
ot her lute. 

To feel the recollections of earth still 
retaining their freshness, the impulses 
of humanity still warm within his heart, 
and its feelings and affections still hang- 
ing around him, like the fragments of 
a nature doomed and accursed, was a 
constant torture, which rendered Mor- 
ni blind to the pageants and wonders 
which him in this new 
world enveloped in clouds of azure 
light, and deaf to the spiritual harmony 
rise from the eme- 


swept past 


which seemed to 
rald caves of the waters, floating in soft 
and voluptuous measures from the lips 
of Naiads, or rushing with the power 
of a tide from the tortuous cavities of 
the sea-shell. 

As thus he lay, distracted between 
the visionary charms of his new-exist- 
ence, and the memories and affections 
which still bound the wanderer to 
earth, a strain reached him, floating 
towards him with such gentle harmony, 
as made him deem it was the waves 
discoursing music, and rising with such 
full, yet mellow power, as to challenge 
the melody of mortal lip, and breathe 
on the ear the spell of an unknown 
world. The sounds grew stronger, and 
with their strength the melody became 
sweeter. Above, below, around, gush- 
ed the soft strains, as though every 
drop of the azure mass had been trans- 
formed into spirit, and inspired with 
the harmony of its new creation. 

As the sounds approached, the min- 
strels became visible. Thousands upon 
thousands, like the swift messengers of 
the tempest, sped their way on their 
outspread crystal wings, the brow of 
each decked with the blossoms of the 
sea-flower, wrought into a garland; and 
the light robes, which hung with a 
vapory grace around their forms, were 








wo 
@® 


woven from the mist and sunbeam, 
which alternately hovered around their 
silver realms. 

As with one impulse, they paused 
befere Morni, and, laying their garlands 
at his feet, sang, with a softness which 
invaded his senses with a dreamy pow- 
er, the following : 


There's a world of light far, far from thine eyes, 
Where a quenchless sun illumines the skies ; 
And the crystal spre nis like a silver sea, 
When it sleeps in the moonlight peacefully— 
Down! down to the dephs! away 
Where the emerald darts 
And the soft wave murmurs its dirge-like lay 


ts ray 


Beneath us are couches of pe urls so white, 

lain im the pal 

d light be the sleep 
as ire deep 


hat they seem to have moonlight 
They are spre ud for thee, anu 
Which closeth thy tides in t! 

Down! down to the depths ! away 


Where the emerald darts its ray 











And the soft wave murmurs its dirge-like lay 
The wealth of the insects’ coral isle 
Sends a blush thro’ the wave from its crimsen pile, 
Which pilots us in our arrowy fl clit, 
When we tempt the wave in th win of night. 
Down! dowa tw the der s awey 
Where the emerald darts tts ray 
And the soft w murmurs its dirge-like lay 
And thy dreams shall be wover of beauty and light 
As they speed thro’ our regions of ch yatal b t 
And the sun of the morni ll rise te thine eye 
Like an orb, whuse light never sets in the sky 
Down! down to the depths! away !— 
W h re the emer ald irts its r 
And the solt way 1urmurs its dirge-l 1 
Then, away vhere the coral merald lie 
Like the emul iu fa t-sk 
For the ev g dawns, an polit f 
Will gui i iron N | 
Dow jown to the « wway 
Wh the ems ts ite ray 
And the soft wave murmurs its like lay 


As the strain 
of Mor il passed. 


recumbent posture ; 


died away, the trance 
He 
the 


and the spirits knelt as 


started from his 


garlands still 
lay at his feet, 
before one whose favour they sought, 
and whose power they acknowledged. 
On a sudden, he felt himself invested 
with a form resembling theirs, and ar- 
rayea in the light, cloud-like drapery 
which enveloped them. The wings 
already fluttered at his back, tempting 
his flight through the 


depths which lay before him. 


unsearched 
Their 
buoyant strength raised him from the 
ground, and, preceded by the spirits, 
he was borne onward with a speed 
which challenged that of the wind. 
As he flew, his heart acquired fresh 
and unknown impulses of his new na- 
he exulted in cleaving with the 
swift penetration of an arrow the massy 


ture ; 
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waves, as they gathered before and 
around him in his progress, and bearing 
the gurgling water, as it rushed past 
him, uttering its deep, mysterious har- 
mony, as though it rose fromthe sacred 
lips of nature. But, though a spirit in 
form, and sharing the subtle influences 
of his nature, his heart wandered back 
to the presence of Ethnea, and poured 
forth its rich tribute of idolatry and 
leve. 

The spirits at length paused in their 
flight, and the veil, which had hitherto 
obscured the vision of the prince, was 
now withdrawn, to reveal a prospect 
whose beauty vied with the fantastic 
art, 
endless variety which nature has so 
prodigally the the 
mountain, and the stream. 


They stood before a vast 


decorations of and exceeded the 


lavished vale, 


and magni- 
ficent palace, whose agate-walls resem- 


bled one continuous sheet of licht, as 


1 
hie 


they caught the calm, fixed radiance of 


the moon, and flashed back the spark- 


which burst in showers of 


ling waves, 


silver. The glistening pile seeme 1 to 


have risen, the creation of a moment, 
the workmanship of spirits. Not a 
ean or partition could be seen upon 
the walls: but like an eternal bulwark 
they stood, for ages past and to ce ne, 
defying the rage of tempest at vave, 
ind wro t « soli 1 . 
trable n s. Int ereat space h 
spreadb re vereciuste | { 
every hu ind tragran mn I 

passing the fertility of earth t T'- 
reous edict n strength i st our 
exXce ed perishable efi i human 
ut. Around it waved a rich forest of 
trees, Whose foliage sparkled like ie 
emerald, and whose fruits, dey g 
from the bouchs in the weight of plen- 
ty and luxuriance, vied with the deli- 
cate blush of the coral. Flower and 
tree appr ired to have bloomed in the 


ceaseless sunshine of a thousand sum- 
mers: no worm was there to blight the 
verdure of the leaf, nor storm to rend 


the fruit from its undying stem. It 


was a paradise of the wave, sleepi in 


the rainbow hues of its own element. 


The entrance to the palace was one 
rich unvaried path of pearl, conducting 
to a lofty flight of steps strewn with 


flowers, which glowed like a carpet of 
damask. Beneath the cryst il portico 
ot the palace were spread cou s of 
the same material, inwrought with 
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emerald, on which reclined the aéry 
forms of spirits, some lost in the volup- 
tuous dreams of theirresplendent world, 


and others answering the murmur of 


the wave with the soft, delicious melo- 
dy of the lyre. 

"As the spirits winged their flicht to- 
ward the palace, they waved to Morni, 
who stood entranced as before wonders 
raised by a magician, to follow them; 
while, as they flew among the trees, or 
flouted on the flowers with a step so 
light, as n¢ ither to wake their fragrance, 
or brush the down from a single leaf, 
their voices once more swelled in their 
wild lay ; 

} 


«“ For the evening dawns, and the moonlit sheen 
Will guide to the throne of our Naiad queen.” 


The spirits started from their couches, 
and the lyres responded to the notes, 
which announced their approach. As 
Morni reached the portico, a dizzy 
faintness pervaded him; he felt the 
measure of his flight was staid ; that, 
though a spirit, he stood beneath the 
spell of a superior power; and the tears 
of his earthly nature streamed from his 
eves as he became conscious that his 
wings were folded, and himself bound, 
as by a chain, to the spot. But, while 
he wept, an eye rested on him, which 
tears had never stained, and whose 


brightness sparkled, like the gems of 


the element she ruled. A moment 
more, and led, as a captive, by that 
bright company, whose track he had 
followed with the speed and lightness 
of a bird, he was conducted into the 
Spaco Is hall ot the palace, and stood 
before the throne of their Naiad queen, 

Silent and trembling he stood before 
the form which filled the throne. The 
submission of those around him, and 
the sceptre she waved as she issued 


her commands, bespoke her queen of 


this rich and mysterious world. As he 
raised his eyes in fear of reproof, the 
soft, yet intense light of her's fell on 
him. He shrank beneath the glance, 
even though a smile played upon her 
lip. Such radiance never beamed from 
mortal eye ; and, in terror, he awaited 
the doom he momently expected to be 
pronounced by the avenging spirit. 
She waved her sceptre, and the 
spirits vanished ; but anon, in the dis- 


tance, gushed the tremulous melody of 
the wave, and the responding lyres of 


the ary minstrels. 


“Why weepest thou?” said the 
Naiad, in a tone of sweetness, which 
never yet hallowed a lip of earthly 
nature, or rose from the strings of its 
most finely wrought instrument; * be- 
wailest thou that sad doom of earth, 
which claims thee as ber child, and 
locks thee in the coldness and deeay of 
her eternal embrace? Or dost thou 
weep—— ?” 

“That I have loved, bright queen,” 
interrupted Morni, ‘and am miserable;” 
and, as he spake, he fell on his knees 
before the throne, and clasping his 
hands to his eyes, the tears once more 
gushed through them. 

* Thine,” replied the Naiad, “ are 
the first tears which have ever stained 
ny erystal floor, or mingled with the 
element | rule.” 

‘Pardon! pardon!” said the dis- 
tracted Morni, stretching out his hands 
imploringly ; ** Nature claims her debt, 
even though she exacts it from the very 
soul. What to me is the dazzling splen- 
dor of thisthy world, which pales the 
moon and her sparkling retinue, and 
fixes on itself the stamp of heaven, and 
the smiling protection of a God — 
What to me is the eternal, though joy- 
less light, which, like some subtk flame, 
beams around thee forever, yet never 


waxes more dim or weaker,—which 
floats above and beneath thee in one 
inextinguishable mass; the ruling ele- 
ment of thy world, the pervading princi- 
ple of its ere ation ? What to 11 !— 
Yet pardon, fair Queen—give me to 
revisit earth, once more to see its flow- 
ers, and hear the murmar of its sum- 


mer wind—give me,” he added, in a 
subdued tone, “*once again to clasp 
Ethnea——’ 

‘But for me,” rejoined the Naiad, 
“thou hadst died in the dread tempest, 


which this day swept my realm, and 
gave thy companions to their dreary 
fate. —Of all, thou alone wert resened.” 

‘*And wherefore?” enquired Mor- 


ni, in a tone of despair, his hands lock- 
ed together, and his head hanging on 
his breast—* wherefore was | saved 
from death to be the slave of misery i 
Wherefore was I deprived of the na- 
ture in which alone happiness await- 
ed me, and made the denizen of this 
mysterious world, where the sense of 
death and decay which still clings to 
me. is rendered more loathsome to the 
earth-born, from the immortality 








which pervades thy realm and beams 
on the brow of every spirit; where, 
like a wanderer, whose path leads to 
oasis, I stand alone and 


some bright 


isolated : no lip to answer the tones of 


joy and wonder which tremble upon 
mine, and quiver within my heart ; 
no eye to roam with mine through the 
broad, unmeasured fields of beauty, 
or share the gladness which beams in 
every glance. Bright queen, | am, in- 
deed, alone———”’ 

** Not where love is thy companivn,”’ 
replied the Naiad. 

Alas!” answered Morni, 
mained behind, as in 
the mace 
Like the sun, it 


‘+ that re- 
mockery, whil 
from me.— 


has been tora 


has ] assed trom thi 


eve, but left behind it alight, which 
consecrat 8s even its de parture.”’ 

* Speakest thou, fair youth, of the 
Princess Ethnea ?’’ said the Naiad. 

“’T was she whom 1 loved, from 
whom I was torn ere I could call her 
mine,” answered Morni, with a fervor 
which spoke of grief even more than 
despair; “‘and whom now | mourn amid 
all the beauty which could inspire tor- 
vetfulness of earth and her fairest 
daughters.” 

‘+ And in a world like this,’”’ rejoined 


the Naiad, “where spirits are thy com- 
panions ; where immortality 
ken the shaft of death, and 
the ashes from the urn of decay ; where 
we count not time by the de line of light 
to the tomb ot 
around us an eternal day, bright and 
the it springs from: 
where the tears, which fret the cheek 
of earthly beauty, the groans of human 
suffering, and the measures of hate or 

the air of 


' 
l 

| . 
nas bro- 


scattered 


darkness, but teel 


endless as sky 


pou ite 


ontent which 
your upper world, and rise to its hea- 


disc 


rebellion against its God—are 


ven in 
unheard and unfelt; but instead wi 
hear the ceaseless harmony of the 


wave, and the joyous chaunt of spirits. 
And is it in a world like this, thou 
weepest because thou hast be en taken 
from one whose waters are corrupted 
with the tear which agony mingles with 
them ?7—whose flowers bloom in the 
morning sun, only to close their leaves 
in darkness and decay as he leaves them 
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chilled in the air of night ?—a world 
where even star of your 
heaven, the idol of your eye, and the 


woman, the 


passion of your heart, pales, wll 
and drops into the grave, like a blos- 


som from its stem ;—a world on w hich 
death hath 


eternal ;—an 


1 


Inviloiavile and 


set a seal, 

empire, whose boasted 
lord is compounded of dust, a 1 wl 
fretful reign, to t 12 eye ot Immortal 
is but th olow and 
spark.” 

** T tremble 
Morni ; ** the lips of an | 
and the truth of death. ] 


¢ _ 9 ] 
to hear oy re} 


ortal speaks 





M the terror a 

W p not t t I hav irti nf 
am treed trom the nature, v se law 
was decay, and the | y of whose 
brief enjoyments was dust. I weep 
that | loved _’? 

“The love of a spirit, as 3 power, 
is more lasting than that woman,”’ 
said the Naiad. 

“There is the tha ont swered 
Morni, “ which weighs lj me, ik 
) irse, in snew Ww j From the 
holy int yurse of s ts Lam se red; 
the impu Ss W chspt rs K in @X- 
haustiess fountain nmorta - 
som, I can never k \N I feel sell an 

a wanderer— 
ve wl Hh rest eu l m 
lied t Natad and ilove 
mimanded the before my 
throne.” 
‘+ Love!’ repeat 1 Morni, in asto- 


. am 
whom ? 


nt. **of 
rr : 
‘The love of her who rules these 


realms—at whose feet thon kneelest, 


Naiad; and while she 


’ 
answered the 


sp ke, a tenderness, like mist tay tne 
moon, dimmed for the mom t v- 
elle | iustre of her eves, 

* Nay, mock me 1 t, [ pray thee, fair 
queen, tor l am miserable,’’ exclaimed 
M mi, as he started to his feet and 
with a wildness, partak ig ol theu m- 
~ yusness of the d i oa ind 
Lpon h varkling Wwalis, Wh is In 
mocke ry of the darkness and mrusion 


stealing on him, still poure 


1 down their 


rich and massive columns of light— 
‘* Thou—a spirit'—a queen! to love 
one born of earth!” he cried, still look- 
ing around him in bewilderment, 


(To be Continued.) 
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LITERARY LARCENIES. 


(Concluded.) 


Sin Wittiam Duepae possessed 
the minutes of King James’s Life, writ- 
ten by Camden, till within a fortnight 
of his demise ; as also, Camden’s own 
Memoirs, which he had from Hacket, 
the author of the “ Life of Bishop Wil- 
liams :” who, adds the chronicler Aub- 
rey, “did filch it from Mr. Camden as 
he lay a dying!” It is stated that the 
renowned Pinelli Collection was the 
product of skillin an art which lies 
more in the hand than the head; and 
Sir Rebert Saville, writing to the foun- 
der of the Bodleian Library, appointing 
an interview for Sir Robert Cotton, 
cautions him that, ** if he held any book 
so dear that he would be loath to lose 
it, he should not let Sir Thomas out of 
his sight, but set the book aside before- 
hand.” A precaution adopted by a 
friend of Bishop Moore: one calling on 
him found him busy in hiding his best 
books, and locking up as many as he 
could; on inquiring the reason of his 
odd occupation, the Bibliopolist replied, 
“the Bishop of Ely dines with me to- 
day i 

We will now subjoin a few instances of 
poetical imitations, or similarities, which 
we find collated by D'Israeli, and also 
writer in the Southern 
LiteMry Messenger. We have already 
alluded to the great Grecian Epic Poet, 
as being of pre-eminent original genius; 
but it has been justly remarked by 
Scott, in his Introduction to the Min- 
strelsy of the Scottish Border, that it is 
fairly matter of speculation whether 
Homer is entitled to be considered so 
altogether beyond the reach of sus- 
picion as an imitative poet, since it is 
unreasonable to suppose that the rich 
maturity of the divine art in which he 
became so eminently distinguished, 
could have sprung into full-grown ex- 
istence all at once—it being far more 
probable that even he possessed a cer- 
tain standard of design in the ruder 
attempts of preceding writers. To 
commence with Gray, in his * Ode to 
Spring,” he has the following line : 


an agreeable 
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‘The attic warbler pours her throat ;” 


and we are favored with something re- 
markably analogous in the “ Essay on 
Man.”—KEss. iii. v. 33: 


“Ts it for thee the linnet pours her throat ?” 


Again: In his beautiful “*Ode to Ad- 
versity,” Gray addresses the power 
thus : 


‘Thou tamer of the haman breast, 
W hose iron scourge and torturing hour 
The bad affright, afflict the best—”’ 


The expressions employed in the fore- 
going have been deemed amenable to 
poetical criticism by Wakefield, but 
probably he has after all been permitted 
to enjoy his opinion undisturbed, as we 
find Milton, in his great Epic, adopts 
very similar language : 
‘‘ When the scourge 


Inexorably, and the torturing hour 
Calls us to penance.”’ 


Perhaps Shakspeare’s prolific muse 
has been more laid under contribution 
by literary filchers than any other wri- 
ter of modern times ; for instance, it is 
apparent that Pope's oft-quoted lines, 


“ Honor and shame from no condition rise, 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies,”’ 


were but another rendering of the same 
thought, expressed scarcely less forci- 


bly, by the great dramatic bard— 


“From lowest place when virtuous things 
proceed, 
The place is dignified by the doer’s deed.” 


And in Hamlet we have another in- 
stance, in the line, 


‘The iron tongue of midnight has tolled 
twelve.’ 


And Young, it will be remembered, 
has the somewhat similar lines— 


“The bell strikes one; we take no note of 
time, 

But from its loss; to give it then a tongue 

Is wise in man,” &e. 
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Rogers has doubtless availed himself of 
Gray’s beautiful stanza, in his Elegy: 
“ The breezy call of incense-breathing morn, 
The swallow twittering from the straw-built 
shed— 
"| he cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly 


bed ;”’ 


for in his pleasing little poem, ** The 
Wish,” he presents us with the fol- 
lowing : 
“The swallow oft beneath my thatch 
Shall twitter from her clay-built nest ; 
Oft shall the pilgrim lift the latch, 
And share my meal, a welcome guest.” 


Goldsmith's well-known lines, 


“ Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long,’’"— 


were evidently stolen from Dr. Young, 
who, in his * Night Thoughts,” says: 


‘‘Man wants but little, nor that little long.” 


That beautiful though hackneyed line 
in Campbell's “ Pleasures of Hope” — 


“ Like angel-visits, few and far between,” 


is borrowed almost literally from Blair’s 
“ Grave,” where we have— 


———. “ its visits, 
Like those of anzels, short and far between ;”’ 








yet ina review of the “‘Pleasures of 
Hope,” this fine thought was highly 
praised for its originality. 

Anacreon Moore has been charged 
with liberal plagiarisms upon Beranger, 
no less than being aclose copyist of some 
of his other cotemporaries in vernacular 
verse, a detailed account of which was 
given in Blackwood, some years ago, 
by Maginn ; exhibiting a series of specifi- 
cations amounting to sizfy-five! Even 
our favorite Tennyson has, in his * Mil- 
ler’s Daughter,” proved himself but a 
paraphrastic translator of Anacreon, 
while he also has but marred the ex- 
pressive lines of Byron in his descrip- 
tion of Zuleika, which reads as follows: 


“Who hath not proved how feebly words es- 
say 

To fix one spark of Beauty's heavenly ray ? 

W ho doth not feel—until his failing sight 

Faints into dimness with its own delight— 

His changing cheek, his sinking heart confess 

The might—the majesty of loveliness,’ &c, 


Tennyson’s Love Song runs, 
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“ How may full-sailed verse express, 

How may measured words adore 
The full flowing harmony 

Of thy swan-like stateliness, 
Eleanore ? 

The luxuriant symmetry 

Of thy floating gracefulness, 
Eleanore ?’’ &c. 


But to return again a moment to Pope 
and some of his cotemporaries; we 
ought to mention that his editors charge 
him with “a palpable plagiarism from 
Flatman, an obscure rhymer of Charles 
II.’s time, in his sublime ode, ‘ The 
Dying Christian to his Soul.’ ” Many 
of his expressions, as well as ideas, in 
his ‘‘Essay on Man,” were abstracted 
from Milton ; and against his celebrated 
“ Essay on Criticism,” Lady Wortley 
Montague has preferred a far more 
serious accusation: she writes, * I ad- 
mired Mr. Pope’s ‘Essay on Criti- 
cism’ at first very much, because I had 
not then read any of the ancient critics, 
and did not know that it was all stolen.” 
The fine moral poem of the “* Hermit,” 
by Parnell, is taken from Martin Lu- 
ther’s tale of a hermit, who murmured 
against the decrees of Divine Provi- 
dence. What Sterne has not plagia- 
rized, we shall not stay to notice, not- 
withstanding he counterfeited most 
excellent coin. He has been charged 
with pilfering from Burton, Rabelais, 
Montaigne, Bayle, and others; his 
seventh posthumous sermon is ina great 
part cribbed, word for word, from a 
previous divine, yclept Leightenhouse, 
+ qr 

Another instance of close resem- 
blance occurs in Gray's celegrated 
“Elegy ;" so remarkable is the analogy, 
that one is constrained to suspect it a 


free rendering from the Latin Bard: 


jam non d 
uxor 

Optima nec dulces occurrent oscula nati 

Prwripere, et tacita pectus dulcedine t ungent.” 


[ Lucretius. 


‘Nam 


mus accipiet te lata, neque 


“For him no more the blazing hearth shall burn, 
Or busy house-wife ply her eve ning care, 

No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 
Orclimb his knees the envious kiss to share.” 


There is a slight parallel between the 
foregoing and the beautiful bursts of 
pathos in Thompson, which we sub- 
join; but even these lines are said to 
be an imitation of a passage i the 


** Iliad :” 
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“Tn vain for him th’ officious wife prepares 
The fire fair blazing and the vestment warm: 
In vain his little children, peeping out 

Into the mingling storm, demand their sire, 
With tears of artless innocence—alas ! 

Nor wife, nor children more shall he behold, 
Nor friends, nor sacred home.” 


The plagiarism of Campbell from an 
elder poet, Vaughan, is worthy of be- 
ing cited; we must content ourselves 
with a single stanza, however, from 
each : 


“ When o'er the green, undeluged earth, 
Heaven's covenant thou didst shine ; 
How came the world’s gray fathe ra forth, 
@° watch thy sacred sign.”’ 
[Campbell. 


« Stil] young and fine ! bnt what is still in view 

We slight as old and soiled, though fresh and 
new : 

How bright wert thou, when Shem’s admiring 
eye 

Thy burning, flaming arch did first desery ; 

When Zerah, Nahbor, Haram, Abram, Lot, 

The youthful world's gray fathers,in one knot, 

Did, with intentive looks watch every hour 

For thy new light, and trembled at each 

nower |” 


The occasional conceits in this black- 
letter bard, coupled with his earnest 
straight-forwardness and sincerity, com- 
pensate us for the absence of the rich 
embellishment of Campbell. 

We cannot forbear quoting from the 
“ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” 
Byron's well-known lines on the death 
of Kirke White; because the most 
beautiful figure in them seem evidently 
copied from Waller, the celebrated 
minstrel of the times of the “ Merrie 
Monarch.” We commence with 
Byron : 


“Unhappy White ! while life was in its spring, 

And thy young muse just waved her joyous 
wing, 

The spoiler came, and all thy promise fair, 

Has sought the grave to sleep for ever there. 

Oh, what a noble heart was here undone 

When science’s self destroyed her favorite son! 

Yes, she too much indulged thy fond pursuit: 

She sowed the seeds, but Death has reaped 
the fruit. 

'Twas thine own genius gave the fatal blow, 

And helped to plant the wound that laid thee 
low! 

80 the strack eagle, stretched upon the plain, 

No more through rolling clouds to soar again, 

Viewed his own feather on the fatal dart, 

And winged the shaft that quivered in his 
heart: 

Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel, 

He nursed the pinion whicl: impelled the steel, 

While the same plumage that had warmed 
his nest, 

Drank the last life-drop of his bleeding breast!”’ 
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Waller’s stanzas which express a 
similar sentiment, are as follows: 


“Chloris, yourself you so excel, 

When you vouchsafe to breathe my thought, 
That like a spirit with this spell 

Of my own teaching, I am caught. 


That eagle’s fate and mine are one, 
Which on the shaft that made him die 
Espied a feather of his own 
Wherewith he’d wont to soar so high. 


Had Echo with so sweet a grace 
Narcissus’ loud complaints returned, 
Not for reflection of his face, 
But of his voice, the boy had burned. 


” 


Speaking of Lord Byron, we might 
here quote a paragragh from Goéthe, 
which may be new to some: 


“The tragedy of Manfred, is a most 
singular performance, and one which con- 
cerns me nearly. This wonderful and 
ingenious poet has taken possession of my 
Faust, and amatiaalitiaeell drawn from it 
the most singular nutriment. He has 
employed the means in it which suits his 
object, in a particular manner, so that no 
one thing remains the same; and on this 
account, I cannot sufficiently admire his 
ability. The re-cast is so peculiar, that a 
highly interesting lecture might be given 
on its resemblance, and want of resem- 
blance, to its model—though I cannot deny, 
that the gloomy fervor of a rich and end- 
less despair becomes at last wearisome to 
us. However, the displeasure we feel is 
always connected with admiration and 
esteem. The very quintessence of the 
sentiments and passions, which assist in 
constituting the most singular talents for 
self-commentary ever known, is contained 
in this tragedy.” 


Touching poetic coincidences, it may 
not be amiss to notice the somewhat 
remarkable fact, and one, perhaps, not 
very generally known, that there have 
been three poets of the respective 
names of Walter Scott, Samuel Rogers 
aud James Grahame, before the excel- 
lent authors of ‘ Marmion,” “The 
Pleasures of Memory,” and * The Sab- 
bath.”” Specimens of their published 
works may be found in Mr. Southey’s 
* Later English Poets ;” and they all 
three existed (we cannot say flourished) 
between the later part of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries—the 
very (dark ages) of English poetry. 
Walter Scott was the author of the 
“History of the Right Honorable Name 
of Scott,” often quoted by his greater 
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clansman, Sir Walter; but his verses 
are very humble. Mr. Samuel Rogers 
Was a parson, and published, in 1782, 
two volumes of ordinary familiar epis- 
tles ; but they trod very closely, in point 
of time, only upon our venerable con- 
temporary’s first work, the “ Epistle 
to a Friend.” Mr. James Grahame 
the first, was a Scotchman, like the 
author of * The Sabbath,” and being 
such, his whole works are preserved 
in Dr. Anderson’s collection of the 
poets. We do not mean to imply that 


plagiarism is to be laid to the charge of 


the three immortals, who thus unwil- 
lingly seemed to have appropriated both 
names and reputations so similar, but 
at any rate they may be styled the du- 
plicate poets. 

“ Dryden,” says Warburton, “ bor- 
rowed for want of leisure; Pope for 
want of genius ; Milton from pride, and 
Addison through modesty. The same 
critic has collated some half-dozen 
instances of remarkable parallels be- 
tween the “ Cato” of Addison, and 
Tully, and Lucan ; and when he would 
impart to his subject a terrible grace, 
he borrows from Shakspeare. 

Lauder, the author of two ambitious 
but unsuccessful tomes, entitled ‘+ Poet- 
arum Scuotorum Muse Sacre,” has as- 
sailed the literary reputation of the 
«blind old master of English song,” in a 
volume which was afterwards roughly 
handled by Drs. Johnson and Bentley ; 


being conscious it was no slight act of 


temerity in him to attempt the im- 
pugning the integrity of such a name, 
he commences his work in the follow- 
ing apologetic strain, assuring the 
reader that “he had no intention to 
derogate from the merits of the author 
of ‘Paradise Lost,’ to whom great 
praise is due for so beautiful a structure : 
even if it should be prove d that a good 
part of his materials were borrowed from 
his neighbors; but it cannot be denied 
that he is considerably indebted to the 
following productions: * Sarcotidos Li- 
bri Quinque,’ published by Masenius ; 
‘Adamus  Exul,’ a Latin Drama, 
written by Grotius; and, lastly, to a 
volume of poems published in the same 
language by Andrew Ramsay.” A strong 
resemblance, tosay the least of it, is dis- 
cernable both in structure and thought 
in the parallels he has adduced; and 
yet we are reluctant to endorse the 
opinion of this literary censor, prefer- 
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ring rather to adopt the rejoinder of one 
of the poet's defenders, ‘ admitting that 
Milton took many hints from these 
writers, yet the great whole of a splen- 
did and magnificent epic poem, the con. 
nexion of reference of part to part, 
are undeniably his own.” We ought 
to mention, however, that our worthy 
friend Lauder, in the eagerness of his 
zeal against the great Poet, has actually 
committed Jorge ry himself, by ascribing 
to Milton a line which no one has yet 
discovered in his works! Every one 
is acquainted with the affecting story 
of that ill-starred son of genius,—poor 
Chatterton : at the early age of 18 he 
became absorbed in literary pursuits, 
and, as it subsequently appeared, over 
flowing with poetic imagination ; while 
no less singular was his fancy for obso- 
lete and black-lettered MSS., which he 
afterwards imitated with great exact- 
ness in transcribing his Rowlie Poems, 
purported to have been written in the 
15th century, and discovered in an old 
chest at Radcliffe church, Bristol. One 
of the most deeply interesting biogra- 
phies we ever read was that of Thom- 
as Chatterton. His brief and hapless 
career was crowded with touching 
events ; and well do we remember drop- 
ping a tear when viewing the house in 
Brook-street., Holborn, which witnes- 
sed the fatal tragedy of his suicidal death. 
The literary forgeries of Chatterton 
were induced by the cold neglect with 
which he found his own avowed origin- 
al effusions were received ; and yet itis 
known he was soon suspected of fraud 
from certain discrepancies which ap- 
peared in them; but, notwithstanding he 
pleaded guilty to the charge, there have 
not been wanting among the learned to 
advocate the authenticity of the Rowlie 
Papers. ; 

The next instance of grand literary 
larceny that occurs to us, is that of 
Samuel [reland, of Shaksperian noto- 
riety. It is doubtful if such devout 
consternation and enthusiastic admira- 
tion were ever before enkindled among 
the cognoscenti and dilletanti of the 
civilized world. 

This notorious literary impostor was 
early distinguished for his enthusiastic 
devotion to Shakspeare ; the slightest 
scrap of ancient writing referring to 
that great name, was, to Samuel Ire- 
land, a treusure of priceless worth. 
What effect upon his nerves the posses- 
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sion of an autograph of the immortal 
bard produced, may be easily imagined 
by the reader,—he became intoxicated 
with delight. The precious relic, 
which purported to bea mortgage-deed 
betwixt Shakspeare and one Michael 
Fraser, was viewed with such raptu- 
rous and soul-engrossing veneration by 
all the antiquaries of the day, * that it 
took several days,”’ continues the nar- 
rator, * before any one became suffi- 
ciently composed and calm to inquire 
whence the document ermnanated.” 
Young Ireland, (the son of the afore- 
named,) the discoverer, accounted for 
its appearance by alledging that he 
found it among some ancient records in 
the possession of a gentleman of for- 
tune, but whose name he had been 
charged to preserve in inviolable se- 
crecy. ‘This but imparted a deeper in- 
terest to the matter, and the cry was, 
on all hands, like that of poor Oliver 
Twist, ‘for more.” Byng and other lite- 
rary amateurs conjectured that a rich 
mine of Shaksperian wealth had been 
struck, and they became ravenously 
impatient for its further exploration. 
With such powerful stimulus these 
sanguine expectations soon became rea- 
lised, and presently the following docu- 
ments greeted the delighted vision of 
the learned :—Shakspeare’s “ Profes- 
sion of Faith,” a * Letter to Lord 
Southampton,” a “ Letter to Anne 
Hatherway,”’ some “ Poetic Epistles 
tothe same,” and a “ Letter to Queen 
Elizabeth,”’ and some “ Original Plays.” 
Even that sage veteran, Dr. Parr, 
proved a most willing victim to the 
delusion, and even published a-certifi- 
cate of their authenticity. The Earl of 
Lauderdale, Valpy, Boswell, and even 
Pinkerton the historian were also 
among the honorable names as vouch- 
ers to the same manifesto; and yet 
these papers, instead of being two cen- 
turies old, ultimately proved to be but 
the fabrication of a lad of eighteen, 
afew hours before. In his “ Confes- 
sions,” young Ireland admitted, in ex- 
tenuation of his fraud, that he was 
incited to the act from the pleasure it 
afforded his father. The penalty of 
his imposture was, however, anything 
but enviable, for the name of Lreland 
soon became synonymous with obloquy, 
and a life of voluntary exile paid the 
forfeits of his folly. We ought to add, 
that the merit of detection belonged to 


John Kemble, whose critical acumen 
respecting the writings and genius of 
the great dramatic poet, proved in this 
instance more than a match against the 
sagacious credulity of the greatest men 
of letters of his time. 

There was a curious work published 
in 1688, entitled «Momus Triumphans,” 
devoted to the exposure of the plagia- 
ries of the English stage: but with 
such cases of petit larceny we shall not 
meddle, having already discovered more 
instances of fraud, on a grander scale, 
than we shall have the space to cite. 

It is related of the French poet, 
Despartes, on being accused of having 
availed himself very liberally of some 
of the Italian poets ; so far from deny- 
ing the charge. when a book appeared 
upon the subject, entitled * Rencontre 
des Muses de France et d’Jtalie,” he 
frankly replied, “had I known the 
author’s design, I could have furnished 
him with a great many more instances 
than he has collected !” 

Here we have a literary sinner who 
affects no disguise, at least, of freeboot- 
ing. He seems to suffer as little com- 
punction for his detected crime, as if 
the eighth canon of the decalogue 
never had existence. But we think we 
have already selected sufficient in- 
stances of the various kinds of literary 
misdemeanors; although Psalmana- 
zar’s ingenious and learned fraud, or 
the daring artifice of Ireland, scarcely 
exceed in impudent audacity the case 
of one Pinkerton, a volurninous writer, 
who published, 1786, in two volumes, 
“ Ancient Scottish Poems, never before 
in print, but now published from the 
MS. collection of Sir R. Maitland,” 
&c. Pinkerton maintained that he 
had found the MSS. in the Pepysian 
Library at Cambridge, and among his 
correspondence, it is stated, he alludes 
to the circumstance with admirable cool- 
ness. We may mention one other 
variety, however, that of authors sell- 
ing their names to be prefixed to works 
which they never even read ; take the 
following case: Sir John Hill, as we 
learn by a recent writer, * once contract- 
ed to translate Swammerdam’s work 
on insects, for fifty guineas ;” after the 
agreement with the bookseller he re- 
collected that he did not understand a 
siogle word of the Dutch language, 
and as no French edition then existed, 
he sought another to assume his task, 
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and succeeded in effecting an agree- 
ment, it is true, with a translator, for 
just one-half the sum he was himself 
to receive ; strange to add, however, 
the second translator was found to be 
in precisely the same situation as his 
employer. ‘The consequence was, that 
a third was finally engaged to accom- 
plish the work, and, to the disgrace of 
literature, at the meagre remuneration 
of 12 guineas ; so that while the actual 
translator, the modest drudge, whose 
name never appeared to the world, 
broke, in patience, his daily bread, our 
pseudo-author was allowed to feast 
upon the spoils, luxuriously regaling 
himself as a reward for his imposture. 

Mark Akenside first published his 
“Pleasures of Imagination” anony- 
mously ; and very soon after, (mirabile 
dictu !) another scribe, of the name of 
Rolt, who published a *“ Dictionary of 
Commerce,” actually had the impu- 
dence to go over to Dublin and publish 
an edition of that fine poem with his 
own name attached (o it as the author ; 
which the literary freebooter accom- 
plished for some time with impunity, 
having derived considerable emolument 
from its sale, and being everywhere 
hailed as the ingeniwus Mr. Rolt.— 
Poor Akenside at length heard of the 
caper, and came out with a genuine 
edition, exposing the fraud. Dr. Camp- 
bell, of St. Andrews, Scotland, wrote 
** An Inquiry into the Original of Moral 
Virtue,” the MS. of which he con- 
signed to his friend Mr. Innes, who 
not only exceeded his commission by 
publishing the work under his own name 
as the author, but before the imposition 
was detected, acquired considerable 
fame and even promotion for his (sup- 
posed) great merit! ‘The celebrated 
Dr. Blair's early poem, entitled **'The 
Resurrection,” while in manuscript, 
having been copied at college for the 
use of his private friends, in a short 
time after appeared in a pompous folio, 
to the utter amazement of its despoiled 
author, with the name of Dr. Douglas 
appended to its title, and arrogantly 
dedicated to the Princess Dowager of 
Wales! The * Man of Feeling,” by 
Mackenzie, was also originally publish- 
ed under the assumed name of Eccles, 
a clergyman, (we blush to write it,) 
who borrowed the MS. on pretence 
of perusing it. This rogue succeeded 
to such an extent in his imposture, that 
the real fabricator found at first great 
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trouble in establishing his just claim to 
its authorship before the world. The 
true authorship of “Gil Blas” has 
not only been made the matter of 
speculative inquiry, but a recent writer 
in Blackwood has even ventured to dis. 
pute the claim of Le Sage to its pater- 
nity, asserting strong grounds for the 
belief of its having been the production 
of a Spanish scribe, Don Antonio de 
Solis! 

Dr. Johnson says, “ it is not difficult 
to conceive of such kind of fraud to be 
practised with successful effrontery; 
the filiation of a literary performance 
being difficult of proof, there bein 
seldom any witness at the birth.” The 
writer from whom we quote did not 
himself incur any great risk in this 
matter, however, as his progeny evince 
a strongly-marked identity ; and 


vs Shakspe are’s magic could not copied be, 
W ithin that charmed circle none durst walk 
but he.”’ 


A somewhat similar theft, although 
on a grander scale, was perpetrated by 
the notorious Sir Everard Home, who, 
it will be remembered, under pretext 
of making a catalogue of them, pro- 
cured from the Royal College of Sur- 
geons the loan of the splendid life-labor 
manuscripts of John Hunter, forming 
ten large folio volumes. After much 
patient waiting and many bootless in- 
quiries forsaid catalogue, it was at length 
confessed by this redoubtable literary 
that he had 
portion of them, alledging that he did so 
in accordance with the expressed wish 
of Dr. Hunter. The grief and con- 
sternation that ensued upon such an 
unaccountable proceeding, was in no 
degree lessened by the discovery, and 
subsequent confession on the part of Sir 
Everard, that he previously stole the 
valuable materials of Hunter, from 
which he compiled his boasted Essays 
betore the Royal Society, which being 
produced with such astonishing rapid- 
ity and frequency, very naturally ex- 
cited suspicion, and ultimately led to 
the betrayal of the fraud. By the way, 
the name of John Hunter reminds us 
of another case of plagiarism: about 
four years ago there was a paper in the 
British and Foreign Medical Review 
purporting to be a review of the cha- 
racter and writings of John Hunter, 
ascribed to the pen of Dr. W. B. Car- 
pentcr, a distinguished member of the 
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English faculty, but which in reality 
was a transfer of ‘*A Review of the 
Genius and Writings of Milton,” by 
William Ellery Channing, each being 
substantially the same throughout—and 
for the most part verbatim et literatim 
—the principal change consisting in 
that of the proper name. Many such 
instances of abstraction might also be 
given, such as that of Lord Francis 
Gower’s late novel, ‘an exposé” of 
which is to be found in the London 
Atheneum ; also the novel entitled ‘‘Se- 
paration,”’ we believe ascribed to the 
pen of Lady Charlotte Bury. But 
what shall we say of the case of the 
eloquent German critic, Schlegel, and 
the poetical license of the metaphysi- 
cian, Coleridge! the latter delivering 
in London, about 1813, a course of 
lectures on the Greek drama, resorted 
to the easy expedient of translating 
the published lectures of Schlegel on 
the same subject, which were delivered 
some four or five years preceding; so 
literal, indeed, were his renderings, 
that, could we afford the space, it might 
prove not uninteresting to place these 
erudite productions side by side ;—this 
is not the sole instance of * boning’’ 
with which this renowned writer is 
chargeable. 

In 1823 a visit to England was made 
by a singular individual named Hunter, 
a “native American,” who, though it 
appears certain he professed to be what 
he was not, was undoubtedly a man of 
considerable abilities. This he evinced 
in his remarkable production—a pure 
fubrication—entitled ‘* Memoirs of a 
Captivity among the Indians of North 
America, from childhood to the age of 
nineteen, with anecdotes descriptive of 
their manners and customs,” &c. The 
work contains a highly romantic and 
interesting narrative of his alleged 
wanderings among various tribes of the 
Red-men, which at first not only was 
regarded as a faithful picture of Indian 
life, but procured for him an introduc- 
tion into the best literary society, and 
enlisted for him the sympathies of the 
philanthropic, who eagerly sought to 
aid him in his professed object of aim- 
ing to bring about their civilization. 

As we approach later times, we find 
many bills of indictment pending against 
literary transgressors. We might be- 
gin with a well-known name, that of 
Dr. Beattie ; we refer to his frequent 
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interpolations from other writers in his 
splendid work, ‘* The Castles and Ab- 
beys of England ;” also Britton, an ex- 
ceedingly popular, and little suspect- 
ed, though a thorough-going pilferer, 
whose numerous works are on architec- 
ture, antiquities, &c. Mr. B. is aregu- 
lar book-maker, in the most idiomatic 
sense of the term, and he affords a 
singular instance of how far the unsus- 
pecting credulity even of London can 
be imposed upon by the fraudulent 
artifice of a literary pretender. We 
might also refer to the forgeries of 
Alberti, at Rome, who fabricated a 
number of pretended poems of Tasso, 
a year or two ago; whose ingenuity, 
however, became overtasked by the 
critical acumen of the Duke of Tus- 
cany, to whom he offered them for 
sale. 

Locke’s Moon Hoax was another, 
though a somewhat different species of 
literary fraud, of the first magnitude, 
evincing, however, as it did, great ad- 
roitness and scientific skill; it deceived 
many of the most discerning, and even 
was translated into several of the tongues 
of the Eastern continent. Several curi- 
ous instances of refaciamento might also 
be cited, but we must forbear, simply 
mentioning, by the way. the practice of 
certain prominent publishers not far 
distant, who sometimes adopt, with 
their re-publications, a process with 
their books a little akin to that fabled 
of the well-known Procustean bed, ia 
their benevolent desire of adapting 
English works to the American market. 

One other case we might be excused 
referring to, not altogether out of point, 
is that of Katon’s Life of General Jack- 
son, which appeared some few years 
ago in Philadelphia, and which having 
been re-published shortly after in Ire- 
land, with the name of O'Connell sub- 
stituted as the author, was actually 
again re-published in the city first nam- 
ed, with that alteration as an original 
production. 

The curiosity of the reader may 
possibly be well-nigh exhausted; but 
we must be allowed, in closing up our 
desultory gossip, the indulgence of a 
little further latitude. We doubt if 
the literary faur-pas of the once ce!e- 
brated chemist, Accum, whose esteem- 
ed work on *“ Chemical Tests” is known 
to the scientific in both hemispheres, 
will be new to many, and so we give 
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it. He published a work on Poisons, 
entitled, ‘* Death in the Pot,” which at 
first bid fair to yield its author a mod- 
erately good revenue of fame and for- 
tune, but for the discovery which was 
soon made, that it consisted of a series 
of pilfered pages, torn out of old books 
in the British Museum; he was tried 
upon a criminal suit for felony, and al- 
though formally acquitted, yet so strong 
was the circumstantial evidence of his 
guilt, that he was compelled to decamp 
off to Russia, we believe, or somewhere 
near the Antipodes. Among the liberal 
professions respectively—law, physic, 
and theology—many curious facts also 
might be cited; but about theology we 
must have little to say—of physic, less 
—and law, the least. Before speaking of 
the mysterious parallels which may be 
found to exist with the Biblical Com- 
mentaries of such divines as Dr. Adam 
Clarke, and his approved pioneer, Dr. 
John Gill, we subjoin the following ex- 
tract from the Preface to Ingram Cob- 
bin’s Condensed Commentary : 


‘All the 
largely from the 
St. Augustine ; and 
made common property of P: 
and Whitby. Henry has made 
nse with Bishop Hall and others, and | 
has again enriched himself Senden ly y 
from Henry; Poole exhansted the 
nental writers, while Gill, unlike the 
others, acknowledges his obligations to his 
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The number of commentators is 
great ; yet if the uncopied portions were 
to be collected, the *y would scarcely, 
perhaps, occupy a single duodecimo. 

[It was a curious mistake that a cele- 
brated English clergyman recently 
made ; in printing his Phillippic against 
Theatres, he actually was found to 
have copied it wholly from another 
writer, without the slightest acknow- 
ledgment. Bunn detec ted this, and 
printing the article from both in paral- 
lels—simply asked what faith could be 
reposed in the reverend pilferer. 

It will perhaps be recollected that, a 
few years ago, a work appeared, prin‘ed 
in London, under the title of “ Anec- 
dotes of Napoleon,” and, would it be 
credited, that this wonderful produc- 
tion was neither more nor less than a 
compilation literally ee from the 
German. of a Life of Frederic the 
Great, the name of the mee ror being 
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substituted for that of the latter. And 
a still more recent instance of unmiti- 
gated fraud, which might be mentioned, 
is that by C —— Marryatt, in his ate 
work, ** The Narrative of M. Violet,” 
in which some wholesale plagiariome 
have been perpetrated upon two of our 
own authors, Kendall and Gregg, each 
of whom printed portions of their per- 
sonal adventures across the great west- 
ern Prairies, and in northern Mexico, 
in advance of the publication of their 
highly interesting and valuable works; 
the former in the pages of the New- 
Orleans Picayune. and the other in 
the Arkansas Intellig where this 
respectable freebooter laid siege to 
them. Some amusing anachronisms, 
however, have been detected in these 
Captain, which, 


encer, 


interpolations by the 


in addition to the ol jloquy consequent 
upon these disclosures of his theft, 
have brought upon him bo verv en- 


viable share of retribution in the literary 
world. Nor is it any palliation of the 
olfence to cite instances of similar de- 


predation by ‘the literati of our own 
land; such as those of certain promi- 
nent members of the medical frater- 


nity, both in our own and a neighbor- 
ing city, so emulous of the palm of sei- 
entific and literary One 
instance of this kind being a series of 
appropriations from a work by Dr. 
Southwood Smith, of London, which 
supplied the subject matter of a lee- 
ture. If. therefore, with the writers 
in medical literature among us, some 
few cases of moral obliquity exist, a 
condition of things 
class in 


distinction. 


no less anomalous 
may be found among the like 
the ‘city of brotherly love,” 
similar indifference to the distinctions 
of mewm and tuum is still found to prevail. 

Mary Howitt's just complaint against 
the incursions of a spurious translation 
of Miss Bremer’s beautiful fictions, 
presents another recent instance how 


where a 


lar every honorable consideration is sa- 
thirst for gain. 
proved 


crificed to a peccant 


This estimable authoress has 
the piratical reprints in question to have 
been not, as they profess to be, transla- 
tions from the original Swedish, ‘but 


from a poorly-executed German render- 


ing.” The same writer also speaks of 


another felonious act of the same indi- 
vidual—the reprint of Mr. Muzzey’s 
‘+ American Maiden” in London, under 


the title of the ** English Maiden” (with 
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his own name) in his preface to which, 
he has the mockery to write that, “ in 
it he has been careful to inculcate the 
morality of the Bible!” 

But should we not bring to a close 
this black catalogue of literary crimes ? 
In conclusion, therefore, we would just 
hint one or two facts little known ; and 
first—that of our own Franklin. WHav- 
ing had ocular and tangible evidence, 
we can speak confidently of the circum- 
stance : an English edition of Cicero de 
Senectute, with annotations, appeared 
in London about the time of Franklin’s 
mission to that capital, as translated by 
himself, with his portrait annexed, when 
itis well-known he was incompetent to 
such a task. The translation was real- 
ly made by Logan, who founded the 
Philadelphia Library ; and we regret 
also, that against one of the proudest 
names of which any country can boast, 
another literary peccadillo should be re- 
corded: we refer to his undoubted pla- 
giarism upon Jeremy Taylor’s polemi- 
cal discourses—his beautiful parable 
against * Intolerance,”’ which Franklin 
has incorporated verbatim into his works 
without the slightest acknowledgment ; 
while even Lord Kaimes, in quoting the 
extract, gives credit for it to Franklin. 
It is as follows : 


“ And it came to pass after these things, 
that Abraham sat in the door of his tent, 
about the going down of the sun. And 
behold a man bent with age, coming from 
the way of the wilderness leaning on a 
staff: and Abraham rose, and met him, 
and said unto him, ‘turn in, I pray thee, 
and wash thy feet, and tarry all night: 
and thou shalt rise early in the morning 
and goon thy way.’ And the man said, 
‘Nay, for I will abide under this tree.’ 
Bat Abrahum pressed him greatly; so he 
turned and went into the tent, and Abra- 
ham baked unleavened bread, and they 
did eat. Aud when Abraham saw that the 
man blessed not God, he said unto him, 
‘Wherefore dost thou not worship the 
most high God, creator of heaven and 
earth ?’ Al d the man answered and said, 
‘Ido not worship thv God, neither do ] 
call upon bis name; for I have 
abideth always in 


made to 
myself a god, which 
nine house, d provideth me with al 
things.” And Abraham's zeal was kindled 
against the man, and he arose and fell np- 
on the man, and drove him forth with 
blows into the Ww ilderness. And G id called 
unto Abraham, saying, ‘ Abraham, where 
is the stranger?’ And Abraham answered 
and said, * Lord, he would not worship 
thee, neither would he call upon thy name, 
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therefore have I driven him out from before 
my face into the wildertess ;’ and God said, 
‘have I borne with him these hundred and 
ninety and eight years, and nourished him, 
and clothed him, notwithstanding his rebel- 
lion against me; and couldst not thou, who 
art thyself a sinner, bear with him une 
night?” 


It seems, indeed, almost like high 
treason to speak against such a name as 
Franklin's ; and but for a similar feeling 
of reverential regard, we shotld be 
tempted to canvass the claims of Ham- 
ilton to the authorship of the * Fare- 
well Address of Washington,” and the 
many foreign interpolations of the  De- 
claration of Independence ;’’ notwith- 
standing even Jefierson is said to have 
held its authorship in such high esteem, 
as to desire it to be inscribed upon his 
tomb as the production of his pen. 

Having thas taken a brief glance at 
some of the more flagrant cases of lite- 
rary fraud, in closing our desultory 
chapter we are tempted to inquire 
whether there is such a thing in exis- 
tence as absolute moral honesty. ‘The 
earliest indications of childhood afford 
us no very conclusive evidence in its 
behalf, however guileless the incipient 
knavery, while among the unsophisti- 
cated rangers of the forest wilds, simi- 
lar developements of a natural law of 
secretiveness are no less observable. 
The governing impulse of the robber 
seems, indeed, but the exuberant out- 
growth of the very principle, otherwise 
known by the less objectionable epithet 
—covetousness; and we cannot but 
conclude that he must be an ingenious 
sophist who can adduce any substantial 
reasons against their positive identity. 
If, then, they are convertible terms, it is 
solely to our conventional usage we 
must ascribe the fact, that both are not 
alike visited by penal enactment, or ra- 
ther the strange anomaly, that while the 
one case takes prominent rank in the 
category of crime, the other is regarded 
at worst but as a negative virtue. How 
far such a course may conflict with our 
notions of abstract justice, we leave the 
reader to decide, since to both we ad- 
mit any eager, if not an equal, proclivity. 


‘In the crowd 
May it please your excellency, your thieflooks 
Exactly like the rest, or rather better; 
’Tis only at the bar, and in the dungeon, 
That wise men know your felon by his fea- 
tures.” 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN 


(Concluded.) 


Wuen he had ended she took his 
hand, which frightened him nota little, 
and leading him into the parlor, said, in 
a gentle voice : ** Come, Mr. Haydn, it 
is all very well, and I believe my father 
has good intentions towards you! He 
meddles with everybody's affairs, and 
has a fancy for taking any poor fellow 
in the house, whom he believes to have 
something good in his head. He has 
spoken to mea great deal of you, 
and be sure that he will he Ip you on, 
for he has very high acquaintances. 
But you will have to yield a little to 
his caprices ; for he is sometimes sin- 
gular.’ 

Joseph protested that he would wil- 
lingly yield, and Nanny continued : 
“ And you must mind me, for after all I 
rule the house, and even my father must 
do what [ wish. But now, be not ce- 
remonious; it is a long time to dinner, 
and you must feel hungry after such a 
walk.” 

Jose »ph could not deny it, and asked 
for a slice of buttered bread and some 
water. 

“Ah!” said Nanny, 
tripped out of the room. 
turned, followed by the apprentice boy, 
who carried cold meats and cakes, a 
bottle of wine and some glasses, a load 
almost too heavy for the poor fellow, 
who dared not to complain, for he was 
accustomed to Miss Nanny’s strict gov- 
ernment. 

Nanny looked very pretty as she ar- 
ranged the table, filled Joseph’s glass, 
and invited him to help himself to the 
cakes and other nice things before 
him. 

He did so, at first very shy; but by 
degrees he recovered courage; and as 
Nanny pressed on him several glasses 
of wine, he ate quite heartily, making 
the observation mentally, that if Miss 
Nanny Puderlein was not so learned, or 
of such high birth as his respected pa- 
troness, Mile. de Martinez, she might, 


laughing, and 
She soon re- 


in respect of youth, beauty and grace. 
ful manuers, rival the highest ladies in 
Vienna. 

W hen, after some hours, Mr. Wen- 
zel Puderlein came into the room, he 
found Joseph very cheerful. with beam- 
ing eyes, and cheeks glowing like roses 
—already deeply in Jove with the pret- 
ty Nanny. 

Joseph Haydn lived several months 
in the house of the celebrated hair- 
dresser, in the Leopoldstadt of Vienna, 
and nobody in the glorious imperial 
city knew what had become of the poor, 
but gifted and amiable young composer 
and musician! It was in vain that his 
few friends—the young Buron Swieten, 
and even Metastasio, inquired after 
him ; Joseph seemed to have disappear- 
ed altogether. Mr. Wenzel Puderlein 
kept his abode with him a secret, and 
wondered, like the rest, and lamented 
his loss, when his high patrons asked 
him if he knew where Joseph could 
be? He thought he had good reason 
and right to practice the virtue of si- 
lence, for the first time in his life, 
since his object was Joseph’s happiness. 
But nobody should help him—he alone 
would do every thing; and even his 
protegé should know nothing till his 
happiness was firmly grounded. 

Joseph was entirely satisfied, and 
happy that he could devote his time 
without interruption to the study of Se- 
bastian Bach's works, and to the compo- 
sition of quartettos ; that he had enough 
to eat, and could see every day and 
chat with the pretty Nanny. He did 
not perceive that he lived almost as & 
prisoner in the house of Puderlein; 
that he was confined during the day to 
his nice little room, or the small ¢ garden 
behind the house, and that only in the 
dusk of the evening he had permission 
to walk out with Puderlein and Nanny. 
He did not wish to see other company 
than a few of the nearest neighbors, 
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who knew him only by the name of Mr. 
Joseph. Every Saturday he cheerful- 
ly delivered the stipulated number of 
minuets, landerl, and waltzes to M. 

Puderlein, which he was requested to 
compose for the week. Puderlein took 
these pieces to the manager of a celebra- 
ted dancing saloon, who paid him for each 
complete minuet two conventions florins 
for a waltz, one and a half, and so on. 
M. Puderlein locked this money scrupu- 
lously in a chest, to use it in due time 
for Joseph’s benefit. For this purpose 
he urged Joseph to greater works, and 
to the completion of something that 
might be worth making, to the public. 

Joseph answered, * this quartetto— 
when it is finished, may be ventured as 
anessay. With the help of God, I hope 
to make something good of it !—but what 
editor will take it, as lam not a gen- 
tleman by birth-—and have no patron 
to whom | can dedicate it.” 

“We will see about that.” smiled 
Puderlein; * finish the thing first, with- 
out neglecting your dances! I tell you 
a wise man begins with little and ends 
with something great. Have good cou- 
rage.”’ 

Joseph worked as hard as he could, 
but was every day more enamored 
the beautiful Nanny ; and Nanny seem- 
ed equally fase inated with the hand- 
some black-eyed boy. Wenzel Puder- 
lein was a close observer, but as every 
thing went on innocently, he let the 
young people alone, only scolding them 
sometimes when Haydn forgot his com- 
positions, or Nanny her housekeeping, 
in idle love-making. 

But there was another person who 
looked on not so quietly.—M. Ignatz, 
the apprentice, thought he had a prior 
right to Miss Nanny’s affection. Hea- 
ven knows with what justice, for it be- 
longs to the impossibilities for girls of 
fourteen in Vienna to number their 
lover 

Is is certain, however, that M. Ig- 
vatz was filled with rage when he saw 
pretty Nanny and Joseph so much to- 
gether. Often he felt tempted to 
throw his powder-bag and curling-iron 
atthem, while he heard them singing 
tender duetts. Nanny had a delightful 
voice, and being fond of music, was 


Joseph's most attentive scholar. 

The exasperated rival could at length 
no longer endure the torments of jea- 
lousy, 


One morning he went to his 
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master, and betrayed what he thought 
was a secret, the love of the two young 
people. How surprised was he when 
M. Puderlein, instead of going into a 
passion, and turning Joseph out of the 
house, only smiled, and said, ** What 
you tellme, M. Ignatz, I have long 
known, and it is all very well so.” 

* No; it isnot well!” eried Ignatz, af- 
ter a silence of speechless astonishment 
“No, it is not all well, M. Puderlein ! 
you know, that I—I—have loved your 
daughter for years.” 

It was M. Puderlein’s turn to be sur- 
prised, and he replied, very angrily,— 
‘« Not a word I know—nor will I know 
a word of such athing! You love my 
daughter? Go, take your powder-bag 
and curling-irens and attend to your 
customers, and indulge yourself no 
more in such flights of fancy. My 
daughter will have nothing to do with 
you, nor | either, | assure you.” 

“Oh! you spoke not always thus, 
M. Puderlein! There wasa time when 
5 and your daughter’ — 

* Hold your tongue, and begone !”” 

‘*M. Puderlein! You are a man of 
honor. Be just to my long and faithful 


services. I always took your part, 
when I heard any one say,— Puder- 
lein is a silly old stingy fellow!’ I al- 


ways said, ‘ [t is not true’—even when 
it Was true.” 

‘* Have done with your talking 

‘© M. Puderlein, be generous! I en- 
treat you, on my knees, let me have 
your daughter for my wife ?” 

** You shall have a box on the ear to 
bring you to reason |” 

What!” exclaimed Ignatz, jump- 
ing up from the floor, where he was 
kneeling—“ a box on the ear—to me! 
me, a free tradesman of the hair-dress- 
ing community !” 

‘And if you were a king, and if you 
were an emperor—and if you had a 
golden crown on your head, and a scep- 
tre in your hand—here is my own 
house—I am master, and I repeat that 
I will give you a box on the ear, if you 
behave no better.” 

“Well, very well,” replied Ignatz, 
insolently, ** M. Puderlein, we are se- 
parated! I will instantly leave this 
treacherous house, and you and your 
wig-blocks! But I know how to re- 
venge myself! When misfortune 
comes upon you, and your faithless 


"wy 
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daughter, and that stripling musician, 
then think of me.” 

The apprentice left the house full of 
plans of revenge. M. Puderlein was 
very angry; Nanny laughed; Joseph 
was in the garden thinking only of his 
quartetto, on which he was just then 
engaged, 

M. Wenzel Puderlein saw the 
time approaching, when the attention 
of the whole imperial city would be 
drawn towards him as the protector 
and fosterer of a great musical genius. 
The dances Joseph had composed for 
the dancing-masters in the Leopold- 
stadt, had been heard already in the sa- 
loons of the aristocracy ; and they were 
praised everywhere for their lightness, 
grace, and youthful animation ! But 
all the gentlemen and ladies asked in 
vain after the name of the composer ; 
nobody knew him; and Joseph himself 
had no idea what a sensation his little 
compositions were creating. Puder- 
lein knew it, however, and looked for- 
ward anxiously and impatiently for the 
completion of the first quartetto. 

At last the manuscript was ready ; 
Puderlein took it, hurried with it to the 
printer, made arrangements for the pub- 
lication; using, for this purpose, the 
funds he had received for Joseph's 
dances. Haydn, who knew that his 
whimsical protector took care of his 
interests, left every thing to him, com- 
menced a new quartetto, and had soon 
almost forgottea the old one. 

M. Ignatz, on his part, had forgotten 
nothing ; and wished for nothing more 
than to play a trick on M. Puderlein. 

An occasion was soon found. His 
new principal sent him one morning to 
the Baron Von Furnberg, to dress his 
hair. 

The young Baron Von Swieten was 
there, and talking of the brilliant ball, 
the night before, at the Princess Ester- 
hazy’s, and the beautiful new dances of 
the unknown composer. In the en- 
thusiasm of his praise he went to the 
piano and played part of a waltz which 
Ignatz recognised as Nanny’s, which 
Joseph had composed for her. 

‘“* T would give fifty ducats !” exclaim- 
ed the Baron, when Von Swieten had 
finished, * if I knew the name of that 
composer ?” 

“Fifty ducats?” said Ignatz, aloud, 
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“your honor, excuse me—your honor! 
I believe I can tell you his name !”’ 

“ If you can do it with ce ti tinty, the 
fifty ducats shall be yours! said Von 
Swieten and F urnberg. 

* I can, your honor! 
Haydn.” 

“How! Joseph Haydn '!—what do 
you know of him?” cried the two 
young gentlemen. The hair-dresser 
told what he knew of Haydn’s life in 
Puderlein’s house, and took care to re- 
present his ancient’s principle as mi- 
serly and tyrannical. 

“* Horrible!’ exclaimed his heare rs, 
when Ignatz had finished his narration, 
* This old hair-dresser keeps the young 
man hidden from the world -makes 
him work for his gain, and shuts him 
up like a prisoner! We must deliver 
him !”” 

Ignatz failed not to tell them, they 
would thus do a very charitable action, 
and gave them instructions how to ma- 
nage matters with young Haydn, in 
case M. Puderlein should be at home. 

The young Baron Von Swieten de- 
termined to go instantly to his favorite, 
and engaged Ignatz to accompany 
him. The hair-dresser felt very proud 
while sented in an elegant coach oppo- 
site the Baron, and driving to the Leo- 
poldstadt. 

When they arrived at Puderlein's 
house, the Baron leaped out of the car- 
riage, entered the house, and went up- 
stairs, to the room where Joseph Hayda 
was busily engaged at his new quar- 
tetto, 

How great was the surprise of the 
youth when he saw his aristocratic visi- 
tor! He was unable to utter a single 
word, but bowed low to his noble guest, 
in silence. 

The young Baron was all the more 
earnest and kind. He told him how his 
friends (of whom Joseph knew nothing) 
grieved about his disappearance. He 
of the general admiration his 
compositions had excited, and told 
how many inquiries had been made af- 
ter the gifted composer. At last he 
concluded, * your fortune is now made: 


It is Joseph 


spoke 


Baron Von Furnberg, a great patron of 


the arts, my father, and myself—all 
will assist you. We will introduce you 
to the Prince of Esterhazy! Make 


ready to leave this house, and deliver 
yourself as soon as possible from the 
tyranny of the covetous hair-dresser. 
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Joseph did not know what to reply, for 
his surprise increased at every word 
young Von Swieten said. At length 
he answered, stammering and blushing, 
« Your honor is mistaken, in believing 
that | am treated in this house in a ty- 
rannical manner. On the contrary, 
M. Puderlein treats me as his own 
son, and his daughter loves me as a 
brother! He assisted me when I was 
helpless and alone without any means 
of support.”’ 

“Be that as it may,” interrupted 
Von Swieten, impatiently, “in this 
house you cannot stay longer. You 
must come out into the world! Must 
take another place, suited to your tal- 
ents. Tell that to your landlord. To- 
morrow the Baron and I are coming 
for you.” 

Saying this he embraced the young 
Haydn, eagerly left the room and the 
house, and returned to the city ; Joseph 
stood rubbing his forehead, not know- 
ing if all this were a dream or reality. 

But pretty Nanny had listened in the 
kitchen, and with terror, heard all ; she 
ran in tears to her father, when he 
eame home, and told him what had 
passed. He was not a little disturbed. 
But he soon composed himself, and 
with sparkling eyes ordered his daugh- 
ter to follow him, still weeping. 

He went to Joseph's room. Joseph 
hearing him coming, opened the door, 
and was going to tell him what had hap- 
pened. 

But Puderlein pushed him back into 
the room, went himself in, followed by 
the weeping girl, and cried, * Stay, 
barbarian ! where are you going ?” 

“To see you,” answered Joseph—I 
was going to tell you—”’ 

“No need of that!” broke out Pu- 
derlein, ** 1 know all !"—you have be- 
trayed me, and you are going to leave 
me like a vagabond.” 

“Nay, nay, M. Puderlein! Lis” 
ten tome.” “J will not listen! Your 
rebellion is clear enough! so is your 
treachery to me, and to my daughter. 
Oh, ingratitude, see here thy image ! 
I loved this youth as a son of my own! 
when he was helpless I took him under 
my hospitable roof. 1 have dressed him ; 
lL have nourished him; I have trimmed 
his hair with my own hands; I have 
cared for his fame, and my reward for 
all this is, that he betrays me and my 
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innocent child. Aye! this weeping 
girl, whom you have deceived !” 

For heaven's sake! M. Puderlein! 
listen tome! I will not leave you! I 
will not be ungrateful—lI will thank you 
all my life for what you have done for 
me.”’ 

**And will you marry this girl?” 

‘*Marry,” repeated, Joseph, quite 
astonished, and stepped back several 
steps—* I marry your daughter ?” 

* Who else? Have you not told 
her that she was handsome—that you 
loved her '—have you not been openly 
her admirer ?” 

** Certainly, but—”’ 

“No buts! You must marry her, or 
you are a vile traitor! Think you that 
every stripling may tell a virtuous 
maiden of Vienna that she is handsome, 
and that it will be permitted? You 
are very much mistaken: among our 
girls the golden age still reigns. They 
do not flirt with every one—they throw 
their nets not out for every one; they 
wait modestly till the one comes, who 
says to them that he loves them, and 
will marry them; and thus it is, that 
the Viennese damsels are the cream of 
the whole world. You told my daugh- 
ter that you liked her, and that caused 
her to believe you wished to make her 
your wife? and she said to herself—I 
will love and marry him. She loves 
you—and now you will forsake and 
disgrace her ?” 

Joseph was silent. Puderlein con- 
tinued : “ And I—have I deserved such 
ingratitude for this ?” 

At these words, Puderlein took out 
of his pocket a roll of paper, opened it, 
and brought it near Joseph’s face. Jo- 
seph uttered a slight cry of surprise— 
for he saw, elegantly engraved, the 
words, * Quartetto for the violin, vio- 
lincello, and tenor violin, arranged by 
Joseph Haydn, composer and piano- 
player at Vienna. Vienna, 1751.” 

* Yes,”’ cried Wenzel Puderlein, as 
he saw Ha¥dn's delight at this surprise, 
* Yes, open your eyes; that is what I 
have done with the money I received 
for your dances! I have paid for paper 
and presswork to make you able to 
come out as a composer before the 
public. I have done still more—I 
have, through my high patrons, obtain- 
ed you the appointment of organist to 
the Carmelites. Here is your appoint- 
ment; and now go, barbarian, and 
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plunge my daughter and myself into 
misery !” 

Joseph did not go, but with tears 
embraced M. Puderlein, who tried to 
push him back, while his protegé held 
him fast. “ M. Puderlein,” cried 
Haydn, * listen to me! there is nothing 
false in me! Let me call you father! 
Give me Nanny for my wife! I will 
marry her, [ will love and honor her 
all my life. Ah! believe me, I am 
not ungrateful!” 

M. Puderlein became more quiet; 
he sank into the arm-chair and called 
to the young couple: **Come hither, 
my children, kneel down before me, 
that I can give you my blessing! This 
evening shall be the betrothal, and four 
weeks hence we will have the wed- 
ding.” 

Joseph and Nanny kneeled down be- 
fore M. Puderlein, and he blessed them, 
and they all wept a great deal. That 
same evening all was mirth at No 7, on 
the Danube, in the Leopoldstadt, for 
the organist, Joseph Haydn, celebrated 
his betrothal with the beautiful Nanny, 
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only daughter to M. Wenzel Puderlein, 
citizen and house proprietor in the 
Leopoldstadt, Vienna. 

The young Baron Von Swieten and 
Von Furnburg were very much dis- 
turbed, when they came the next morn- 
ing to deliver young Haydn out of the 
hands of M. Puderlein, to find him the 
betrothed of the pretty Miss Nanny, 
They made urgent representations to 
him, but Joseph stood firm, and kept 
his word, as an honest man, to M. Pp. 
derlein and to his bride. 

It is true, that he afterwards found 
this step had been a precipitate one, 
but he never repented it; and when 
his terrestrial muse played too many 
discords, he sought and found comfort 
with the celestial companion, who, ever 
young, and fresh, and lovely, walks 
with the true artist through life: to 
him she showed herself so propitious, 
that after centuries have passed—gene- 
rations, as they advance, will pronounce 
Haydn’s name with pious and joyful 
emotion. 


M. H., 
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By rae AvtTuor or “Tue Yemasser,” “Guy Rivers,” &c. 


ALL MORTAL PERFORMANCE BUT PROGRESS. 


Ir, in the progress of the years, we make, 
Ourselves, fit progress, we make sacrifice 
Even of the loved performance, and forsake 
The well-plann’d purpose for some new device. 
We burn the fruits of study to begin 
Anew our edifice ; and, day by day, 
No sooner do we well fit progress win, 
Than we fling down our tools and turn away. 
It is a ‘prenticeship we still pursue, 
Not doing, but just learning how to do :— 
Our progress lies in knowledge of our tools, 
And a becoming liking for their use ; 
No doubt, if we obey the master’s rules, 
We shall be summon’d to some future task, 
Let us but learn, he cannot well refuse, 
And this, if well we learn, ‘tis quite enough to ask 
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A DREAM OF THE WORLD. 


By R. 8. 8. ANpzos. 


Tue spirit waved her wand :—On either hand 
Hamlets and cities rose, and all the land 
Stood thick, or so it seemed, with structures grand 


And piles magnificent. Here golden dome 
In mockery flashed the dazzled sunbeam home ; 
There marble column grew, and fountain’s foam 


Mirrored the sky in many-colored light : 
While temples reared their spires from vale and height, 
Pointing the soul to Heaven. But as the sight 


Dwelt longer on the scene, its seeming caught 
Another aspect, and by palace wrought 
With curious workmanship, where sculptured Thought 


Spoke from the marble, and divinest Art 
Bade grace and beauty into being start, 
Stood the low cottage, and not far apart 


The meaner hovel, through whose thatch-made roof, 
The Sun, sole friend that kept him not aloof, 
At times let in his golden-colored woof 


To bind the broken soul ;—but oftener far 
Stole in the autumn rain, or freezing air, 
Or the cold glimmer of a winter star, 


Whose faint dim light but served the more to show 
How much of desolation dwelt below— 
That watched to weep or slept to dream of wo, 


The spirit spake :—From cot and hovel came 
Man worn with suffering, woman pale with shame, 
And childhood, on whose brow was writ the name 


( if want and sorrow. There were those whose toil 
Had gathered wealth from distant sea and soil, 
Delved the deep earth and robbed its hidden spoil, 


And in their turn been robbed. Frotn out their eyes 
Pale Hunger stared, and Life ebbed forth in sighs 
Mingled with prayers and curses, till the skies 


Groaned with sad echo. Their rough hands had made 
The Earth a realm of beauty, and arrayed 
Its fields in fruitfulness, and overlaid 


Its surface with fair homes, and gorgeous towers, 
And fairy palaces ’mid quiet bowers, 
And perfumed gardens, where the happy Hours 
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Paused in their flight. Torrent beneath their skill 
Became a golden tide. The rock-ribbed hill 
Fell at their mandate, and the forest still, 


That for unnumbered years had stayed the cloud 
In its career, and braved the tempest, bowed 

I 
Prostrate to their behest; and navies proud 


Floated upon the sea—but not for them ; 
They delved the earth, and gathered gold and gem, 
But crown and coronet and diadem 


Gleamed on the brows of others. Haughty Pride, 
Nursed in base indolence, and Power, allied 
To meanest vice, and Wealth, that ne’er had sighed 


Save for new pleasures—these—that never felt 
On their soft cheeks the burning sun, or knelt 
At the strong oar, where arctic tempests pelt 


The ice-bound bark—reclining at their ease, 
Revelled in spoils of far-off climes and seas, 
While they who won them fell upon their knees, 


And bent them as they passed.—The while I gazed, 
Her magic wand the wondrous spirit raised, 
And on the sight, half-horrored, half-amazed, 


Hovel and hut were opened, and within 
Sat Manhood pale with grief, and Childhood thin 
With pain and famine. Misery and Sin 


Grew in embrace, and Old Age wasted slow 
With watch and hunger, wept such tears of woe 
As old eyes only weep. By pallet low 


Leaned the faint mother watching o’er her child 
Dying for bread—and as the helpless smiled, 
And gasped its last weak breath, half-mad, half-wild, 


She started up, covered her eyes, and then 
Uttering a prayer that Death would strike again, 
Laughed loud and fell, and spake no more. And men. 


Who dwelt in palaces, passed by that day, 
Looked on the scene—the mother where she lay 
Beside her dead—and then—went on their way. 


SR eee 
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HUMAN CLOTHING, DYEING, AND CALICO PRINTING.* 


THe great objects for which nine 
tenths of f the human spec ies are toiling 
through their probationary state are 
food and raiment, and they have been 
improved in ay and enhanced in 
quantity, in proporti to the advance 
of civilization. Artic les of clothing 
are now at the command of the lowest 
but a cen- 
within the 


members of society, which, 
scarcely 


tury since, were 
reach of crowned heads. It is some- 
what remarkable that nearly all the 
great inventions of modern times, the 
' ular triumphs of the human 
intellect over tended to 
promote the pr xluction of clothing, by 
substituting machinery for labor, and 
economy in time and outlay in the man- 
ufacture of wearing apparel. In the 
production of our tood very little ad- 


most sing 
matter, have 





yance has been made in the same di- 
rection. ‘That is to say, improvements 
have indeed been made on the rude 
implem nts of husbandry common to 


t 


former ages, but the amount of manual 
labor ne essary to bring 
quantity of food has not been materially 
liminished. On the other hand, through 
man has 
been enabled to work up the five great 


} 


raw materials, wool, flax, hemp, silk 


r forth a certain 
the exercise of his intellect, 


and cotton, into a limitless 


clothing, adapted to all tastes, ages, 
climate sand con itions, in a continual- 
ly inere asing sup} ly, and at the same 
, disp nsing with 


ime comparatively 


manual labor. In considering these 


facts, we find something analogous to 
the condition of our first parents, when 
they incurred the Divine displeasure. 
From that time forth, they wer 
vide themselves with food and raiment 
Adam heard the Divine mandate 
‘In the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
bread’—but *“* unto Adam also and 
Lord God make 
‘oals of skins and la hed the m,”" The 


human race were 


to pro- 


to his wife, did the 


progenitors of the 


vaniety of 


clothed by the Omnipotent Power and 
sent forth to procure their own food.— 
This he has procured by the unremit- 
ting exercise of his physic al powers, 
while the divine part of his nature has 
mostly contributed to the multiplication 
of c lothing. 
the human race, the animals slain for 
food furnished incidentally the mate- 
rials for clothing. To detach the 
wool, and to form it into acloth, as a 
substitute for skin, was a great advance, 
and to transfer the colors of the vege- 
table kingdom to their clothes, so as to 
relieve the monotony of the natural co- 
lor, would soon suggest itself. Even 
savages, unacquainted with cloth or its 
manufacture, stain their persons with ve- 
getable dyes. The art of cloth manu- 
facture has, however, in the last centu- 
ry, made more rapid advances than dur- 
ing the previous five thousand years, and 
this bent been through the exercise of the 
human intellect. The great inventions 
in machinery that have taken place in 
the last 50 vears, have wonderfully in- 
creased the production of cloths. In 
fact. cotton may be said to have become 
important as an article of clothing, only 
in that period, and solely through the 
aid of machines, perfected in different 
countries. The cotton gin of Whitney 
first made the raw material available, 
and the card machine of Whitney, otf 
which John Randolph remarked, that 
it seemed to act asif animated by a 
soul, promoted the c ardin; r; the jen- 


‘ im 9 


ny of Hargrave, and its improvement 
by Arkwright, gave the means of spin- 
ning, and the steam- -engine of James 
Watt, furnished the power to move 
these hae: ese machines. With these 
mighty laborers, vast quantitie s of cloth 
ia be en furnished of almost eve ry va- 
riety of texture, and every quart er of 
the world has been supplie xd with suit- 
able clothing. Not less wonderful have 


been the improvements in the art of dye- 


* Practical Treatise on Dyeing and Calico Printing ; including the Latest Inventions and Improve- 


ments: also, a Description of the Or 


animal, vegetable and mineral substances employed in these arts ; 
nenced Dyer, assisted by several scientific gentlemen; with Engravings on steel aud wood. 


Brothers, New-York. 


VOL. XIX.—NO. C. 5 


gin, Manufacture, Uses, aud Chemical Properties of the various 


By an Expe- 


with an Appendix, &« 
Harper & 
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In the earlier stages of 
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ing and printing those cloths. To 
give them a variety of bright and per- 
manent colors, the science of chemistry 
has been drawn upon with eminent suc- 
cess, and each advance in that sci- 
ence has been fraught with increased 
facilities or the dye ing proce ss. In 
the case of dyeing and printing cali- 
coes, it happens, however, that it has 
had to encounter the greatest difficul- 
ties from government oppression, both 
in France and the United States, as 
well asin England. It was not until 
1736, that the restrictions imposed by 
the Parliament of England against 
wearing printed fabrics were repealed ; : 
and in 1750, only 50,000 pieces of prin- 
ted goods were made in England, often 
the warp was linen, there being no 
means of spinning cotton strong enough 
for that purpose. The printing of cot- 
ton was introduced into Lancashire 
about the year 1771), and from that 
time the business progressed. The 
quantity printed in England was ac- 
curately ascertained up to 183], by 
means of the tax imposed on all prin- 
ted By the returns, the yards 
made in 1796 were 20,621,797; in 
1814, 124,613,472; and, 347,450,299 

yards in 1830, of which amount, 199,- 
9 466 vards were exporte od, and 148,- 


goods. 


650,833 retained for home consumption. 


The tax on printe d cottons was remov- 
ed in 1831, 
made has not been so accurately ascer- 
tained. The exports in 1845, ha l, 
however, risen to 310,850,697 vards, 
or nearly as much as the 


Ww hole 
1830; 500,000,000 


since, when, the quantity 


pro- 
duction 1m yards is 
probat ily the English production now, 
and 175,000,000 that of the UnitedStates. 
The 


therefore 675 millions yards, 


these two nations 1s 


product of 
against 22 
millions in 1800; or from 14 yards each 
} th 


inhabitant of both countries, the pro- 
duction has increé ised to 16 yi ards per 

head. iction has been 
accompanied by a great and continuous 
fall in The export 
price fromEngland was, in 1820, 27 cts. 
pe r yard, and in 1845, 9 cts. per yard; 
and the quality of the 

the former. 


were brought about solely by improve- 


This large prod 


prices. average 


latter was greatly 


superior to These results 


ments in science in different countries, 


, 1 
gements of the 


As, for instance, in Eng- 


in spite of the discoura 
governments 
land, up to 183], as we have stated, an 


excise tax was laid upon every yard of 
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printed goods made in the United King- 
dom. This tax was 34d. or about 7 cts, 
per square yard, and yielded a duty of 
£2,022,258 ; in 1828 a drawback was 
allowed on all goods exported, and this 
drawback amounted in the same year to 
£1,360,069; the balance, £662, 189, 
or about $3,000,000, constituted a direct 
tax upon all British prints consumed in 
the United Kingdom. The drawback 
thus allowed on exports, has been ap- 
pealed to in this country by those who 
misunderstood its motiv e, as a proof of 
any allowance made by the British goy- 
ernment to undersell American prints, 
The tax on the consumption of prints, 
was, however, the least evil with which 
the manufacturers had to contend. In 
order to levy the tax, it was nect ssary 
to prevent all printing of goods, ¢ xcept 


under a license from the government, 
and when allowed, a revenue officer 


was stationed in the works to pry into 
and overlook all its operations. Tn ad- 
dition, there were heavy duties on co- 
lor material. Notwithstanding these 
oppressions, the manufacturers made 
progress. In the «lL States, 
the government, since 1815, has adopt- 
effectual mode of 


great Unite 


ed a more preventing 
the growth of calico printing 
rate It is by 
upon the printing 


as a sepa- 
business, 


Imposing a tax 


cloths, in order to pro- 


tect the cotton spinner; as, for stance, 
the present tariff! levies a duty of six 
cents per vard on the white cottons, 


printed ; 


and of nine cents per yard on 
that 1s to say, the American 


printer is obliged to pay six cents, or 100 


1 
cotton 


more for the cloth to 


This Ss ¢ alled 


per cent. 
than his English rival. 


print 


protection. Now, in spite of these op- 
pressions, kK ila id, lrance and the 
United States, have each contributed to 
the common stock of knowled ce, inven- 
tions and linprovements, which have 


pro luced the results we have witt essed 


in the vast increase of production and 


decrease of price. The inventions and 


discoveries are of ti usses—l1st. 
The preparation and working} p of the 
raw material int fabrics. 2nd, 
Inthe machinery for transferring designs 
cloth and 3dly. Th chemical 


preparations for imparti le br lant and 


ree cit 
o white 


upon the 


d irable colors t » those le s1c7ns. In the 
fir t class are embrace | thie cotton gim 
W hitney, a native of Massachusetts, 


who obtained his patent, 1792. Up to 
that time, the labor of cleaning cotton 
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from the seed was so great as to make 
the article too costly tor cultivation, and 
not more than ten million pounds were 
then produced in the United States.— 
This first made the raw material avail- 
able to any considerable degree. The 
next operation, that of carding the cot- 
ton, Was tac ilitated by the invention of 
the card machine, by an American ci- 
tizen. By this the old laborious pro- 
cess of sticking the cards by hand wassu- 
yerseded and cy linder cards introduced. 
These two inventions were essential to 
supply the spinning jenny of Arkwright, 
driven by the steam-engine of Watt, 
with the raw material for spinning, and 
the power-loom of Dr. Cartwright for 
yarn into cloth. Each one 
was necessary to 
and each greatly accelerated 

on of cloth, and the dimi- 
ian of the amount of manual labor 
requisite in the prod ction of clothing y. 
While the supply ¢ f cloth was thus un- 
dergoing this prodig rious increase, the 
art of printing it, although of very an- 
cient origin, first sprung into impor- 
tance. The old mode of printing the 
cloth, was for the operator to stretch 
the cloth upon a table before him, hav- 
ing in his hand an engraved block, to 
then 


weaving the 
of these 
the other, 
the produc 


inventions 


which he applied the color, and 
pressed it with his hands upon the 
cloth. In making the next impres- 


sion, he was caretul to place his block 
sothat the figure should match the im- 
pression already This was a 
slow process, an id was improved by ap- 
plying mechanical power to the blocks 
by a contrivance that was a substitute 
for twenty e ae rt hands, that is to say, 
one ha id with the machine would do 
twenty without it. The 
blocks were superse led in 1785 
by metallic cylinders. The entire sur- 
face of the c ylinde r was engraved with 
the required pattern, which was a ve ry 
expensivé ope ration, but the machine 
did as work in a few hours as 
famine! A complete 
revolution was effected in this matter by 
Mr. Jacob Perkins, of Massachuse ‘tts, 
who invented the mode of engraving 
the pattern upon a smi all steel cylinder, 
called adie. From this cylinder the pat- 
tern istransfe tre ‘d over the entire surface 
of a copper cylinder, and any number of 
them may be made at a small expense 
from one die, and worn cvlinders are 
easily renewed. This new invention, 


made . 


the work of 
wooden 


muc h 
! y oceupie “| weeks. 
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introduced in 1808, 
pulse to the business. The next great 
improvement was in the means of 
printing several colors at one operation. 
At first only one color could be impar- 
ted to one pattern on the cylinder; 
within five years, five colors more were 
printed at one operation. While these 
great improvements were progressing 
in the means of producing cloth, and 
imparting designs to it, advences no 
less astonishing were made in the pro- 
duction and application of colors. This 
latter branch of the business is per- 
haps the most scientific and intere sting 
of all, and is well worthy the study even 
of those who have no connexion with 
calico printing as a business, 

We have briefly sketched the lead- 
ing events that have conspired to pro- 
duce such wonderful results in the ma- 
nufacture of cotton. It is to be ob- 
served, that each and all of the great 
inventions and discoveries in all the 
branches, were the results of individual 
genius in all countries. The United 
States, England and France, have all 
contributed the most important ele- 
ments in the manufacture. ‘The con- 
tributions of France have been mostly 
in chemical discoveries, and in the ap- 
plication of profound science to useful 
purposes. With them the principles of 

calico — have been profoun dly 
studied by the eminent chemists, w ho, 
educated in the Parisian schools of 
science, are kept constantly e mployed 
by the manufacturers in experiment- 
ing upon colors; as thus, to obtain good 
colors upon goods, it is indispensable 
that it be of a pure white; to obtain 
this, the old process of bleaching cotton 
required three months. M. Berthollet, 
of Paris, in 1785, first introduced chlo- 
, by which the 


gave a great im- 


rine as a bleaching agent 


process has been re lused to a few 
hours instead of months. This process 
was carried to England by James 


Watt, the inventor of the steam-engine, 
as *p plied to factories. The modern 
bleaching powders are the result of that 
discovery. It is self-evident, that one 
of the inventions and discoveries that 
has been made in either branch, has 
done more for the advance of manufac- 
turing than all the government encou- 
ragement ever dreamed of. To make 
manufactures progre ss, it isonly neces- 
sary to disseminate the knowl deve of all 
its departments, to spread among the 
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people the information. So far from 
this, the selfish mole-like policy of pro- 
tection has been to bury in the bosoms 
of a few wealthy men the secrets they 
buy from needy inventors, and to tax 
the public for their support. A new 
era has now dawned upon the world, 
and perfect freedom of enterprise, with 
dissemination of knowledge, are about 
to give an impulse to manufactures 
greater than ever. ‘The great inven- 
tions to which we have above alluded, 


have been confined to comparatively 


few persons. The world at large 
knows nothing of them. Thousands, 
who would be attracted to such employ * 
ments by becoming interested in the 
wonderful details, aré ignorant of their 
existence. In this view, we hail with 
pleasure the appre arance ot the work 
of which the title is at the head of this 
article, and to which we are indebted 
for some of the facts above mentioned. 
We have read the work with intense 
interest, and regard it as of more im- 
portance to the success of manubactures 
in this country than the most skilfully 
contrived tariff, even if such laws have 
the good eflect some atesmen ascribe 
to them, which, eens ver, we deny. 

The book skilfully connects the inter- 
esting science of chemistry with the 
practical operations of the lye-house j 

Hitherto the former has be n in the 
hands of philosophers, and the latter in 
those of practical men, who were apt 
to regard with distrust the speculations 
of the book-men. Inthe work befor 
us, the practical dyer becomes the sci- 
entific chemist. All t is useful in 
the science, becom Ss at once familiar to 
the workman. Before giving a few 
extracts, highly interesting tothe gene- 
ral reader, we will take from the au- 
thor’s preface the plan of his work. 


‘In the following treatise the anthor 
has end ‘avoreu— 

1. Toreduce the whole theory of dyeing 
to the utmost simplicity and accuracy. 

2. To classify, arrange and define colors 
in order to enable those who are pursuing 
the related branches of study, as well as 
the artist, tocomprehend more easily the 
nature of each particular hue, tint and 
shade, and the relation it bears to the pri- 
mary elements of light, darkness and co- 
lor. 

3. To elucidate each particular subject in 
such a manner as, it is hoped, will impart 
substantial knowledge to those seeking it, 
and at the same time exhibit those shoals 
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toward whichso many have been attracted 
by erroneous de “due tions and fi ilse cone lu- 
sions. 

1. To set forth the actual properties, 
characters and uses of the various Animal, 
Vegetable and Mineral substances e mploy- 
ed in dyeing and the auxiliary arts; and 

5. To define the various chemical and 


ly 


technical terms employed in the dye-bouse, 


print-work, &c.” 


The promises contained in the pre- 


face, are well ke pt in the text, and the 


t 


whole subject matter is made not only 


useful to the practical dyer, but from 


the m r with which it is tre —s 
awakens an interest in the community 
at large. | 1opening the nature of the 


dyeing process, the author remarks— 


, Did each dye-drng lm part its own co- 
lor to cloth, and did there exist asuflic rent 
variety of these drugs for the various 
shades of co! rs, dyeii yg would be a very 
simple art, as it would only be necessary 
to dissolve the dye-stuff and impregnate 
the goods But so far from this being the 
case, if we exe ept indigo, there is s ircely 
a dye-stulf thatimparts its own color to 
goods; nay, the most part of the dye 
drugs used have so weak an aflinity for 


cotton goods especially, that they impart 


no color st Ly permanent to deserve 





the name ol adve. These circumstances 
render dyei ig sufficiently intricate, and 
make it more cde penda it upon science; 
indeed, it is only by the n cest arrange- 
meut of a few chemical laws, that the 
dyer is enabled to turn to advantage the 
various coloring matters of which he is in 


possession. When the dyer finds that 
there is no affinity between the goods and 
any coloring substance which is put ito 


his possession, he endeavors to fiod a 
third substance, which has a natural at- 
traction for the cloth and coloring mat- 


ter, so that by combining this substance 


with the cloth, and then passing the cloth 
through the dye ing solution, the coloring 
matter combines with the substance which 
I upon u ds, and constitutes a dye.— 
This third substance used, and which acts 
as an intermediate, combining two inimi- 
cal bodies, is termed a mordant, from the 
French mordre, which signifies, to bite, 
from an idea which the old dyers had that 
the substances bit or op ned t passage 
into the fibres of the cloth, giving access 
to the color. And although the theory of 
their action is now changed, the term is 
still continued, and perhaps farther inves 
tigation will prove the term most applica- 
ble.” 

‘¢ The bases or oxides which are in gene- 
ral use, and which appear to succeed best, 


are alumina, the oxides of tin, and iron; 








y 
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the first two are colorless, the peroxide of 
the latter is a light brown, and imparts to 
white goods a but¥ or nankeen color, which 
in many anne affects, to a considerable ex- 
tent, the color of the cloth, a circumstance 
which must also be attended to by the dy- 
er. Indeed, the principal partof all dyeing 
oper ations is the proper choice and ap Pp li- 

cation of mordauts, there being a chemical 
union between them and the coloring mat- 
ter; anew substance is formed, not only 
differing in properties but differing in co- 
lor from any of the originals; conusequent- 
ly, a very little alteration in the strength 
or q! uality of a mordant gives a decided al- 
teration in the shade of color. However, 
it gives the dyer a much wider field for 
yariety of shades; at the same time a Jess 
namber of coloring substances is required ; 
as, for example, logwood alone gives no 
color to cotton worthy the name of a dye ; 
yet by the judicious application of a few 
different kinds of mordauts, all the shades 
from a French white to a violet—from a 
lavender to a purple—from a blue to a 
lilac—and from a slate to a black, are ob- 
tained from this substance.” 

“Tf a white piece of cotton be put 
through a dilate solution of chloride of tin 
(red spirits,) and from this put through a 
weak decoction of los gwood, the coloring a 
matter of the wood will be immediately 
precipitated dhensinn: | its hue to a violet 
color, very little of combining with the 
cloth, and probably very unequally; but 
if the piece be thoroughly washed from 
the chloride of tin previous to putting into 
the logwood, the coloring matter of the 
wood will combine with the cloth, or 
rather the metallic base which is on the 
cloth ; and provided the logwood solution 
corresponds with the strength of the mor- 
dant, the liquor will be left colorless; but 
the piece will be alight brownish shade.— 
If a little of the chloride of tin be now 
added to the liquor, its effects upon the 
logwood will be the same as if the piece 
had been put into it without being wash- 
ed, but with this difference, that the co- 
loring matter is in combination with the 
cloh, upon which it is not only changed 
to a violet color, but is rendered insoluble 
in water, and sufficiently permanent to 
constitute a dye. The substances thus ad 
ded to the colored liq vor to change and 





fix the colors are termed a/ferants, in the 
technical language ot the dye-house rais- 
ing: because it brightens the col: r.  Al- 


terants and mordants are often spoken of 


as two distinct substances; but the only 
distinction is the mode of applying them. 
In some instances distinct s — s are 
used. In the process detailed above, a lit- 
tle alum would do as well as the tin; or 
fa particular bluish shade were wanted, 
alittle pyrolignite of alumina; but in al- 
most ail cases the mordant may also be 


used as the alterant.” 


Having stated these general facts, 
the work proceeds with an historical 
and minute detail of the different mor- 
dants and theig effects as discovered 
down to the présent time, and procee sds 
with the most approved method of dye- 
ing each color. In relation to Turke y- 
red, we have the following :— 

“Tn 1808, Reber, at Mariakirch, farnish- 
ed the finest yarns of this dye, and M. 
Keechlin became celebrated for his Tark- 
ey-red cloth. ‘Yhis gentleman bas immor- 
talised his name in the annals of calico 
printing, by the discovery which he made 
in 1811. It consists in printing upon 

lurkey-red, or any dyed color, some pow- 
erful acid, and then immersing the cloth in 
a solution of chloride of lime. Neither of 
these agents singly affects the color, but 
those parts which have received the acid, 
on being plunged in chloride of lime, are 
speedily de »prived of their dye, and made 
white by the acid of the liberated chlorine. 
This is one of the beantiful facts in the 
chemistry of calico printing, 

For this process a patent was obtained 
in England, by Mr. James Thomson, of 
Primrose, near Clitheroe, in the year 1813; 
and the same gentleman, in 1816, took out 
a second patent for a very useful and hap- 
py modification of the principle of the for- 
mer one, namely, for combining with the 
acid some mordant, or metallic oxide, capa- 
ble, after the colors were removed, of hav- 
ing imparted to it some other color. This 
laid the foundation of that series of pro- 
cesses, in which the chromic acid and its 
combination have since been employed 
with such great success.” 


We are necessarily confined to short 
extracts on the different branches; but 
we extract the following interesting 
sketches of the origin of some dy es; first, 


in relation to Lac-dye. 


“Stic “a ac is produced by the puncture of 
a pecullé ‘female insect, called coccus-lac- 
ca or ‘fine, upon the branches of several 
plauts, which grow in Siam, Assam, Pegu, 
Bengal and Malabar. The twiz becomes 
thereby incrusted with a reddish mam- 
melated resin, having a crystalline-looking 
fracture. The female lac insect is of the 
size of a louse; red, round, flat, with 12 
abdominal circles, a bifurcated tail, ant 
nw, and six claws, half the length of the 
body The male is twice the above size, 





and has four wings; there is one of them 
to 5000 females. In November or Decem- 
ber the young ‘ brood makes its ese a trom 
the eggs, lying beneath the dead body of 
the othr: they crawl about a little way, 
and fasten themselves to the bark of the 
shrubs. About this period the branches 
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often swarm to such a degree with this 
vermin, that they seem covered with a red 
dust ; in this case, they are apt to dry up, 
by being exhausted of their juices. Ma- 
ny of these insects, how€ver, become the 
prey of others, or are carried off by the 
feet of birds, to which they attach them- 
selves, and are transplanted to other trees. 
They soon produce small nipple-like in- 
crustations upon the twigs, their bodies be- 
ing appareutly glued, by means of a trans- 
parent liquor, which goes on increasing to 
the end of March, so as to form a cellular 
texture. At this time, the animal resem- 
bles a small oval bag, without lite, of the 
size of cochineal. At thecommencement, a 
beautiful red liquor only is perceived, alter- 
wards eggs make their appearance; and in 
October or November, when the red li- 
quor gets exhausted, 20 or 30 young ones 
bore a hole through the back of their mo- 
forth. The empty cells 

branch 


ther, and come 
remain upon the 
composed of the milky juice of the plant, 


ss. These are 





which serves as nourisliment to the insects, 
and which is afterwards transformed or ela- 
borated into the red colouring matter that 
is found mixed with the resin, but in 
greater quantity in the bodies of the in- 
i gs, and still more copious- 








sects, in their ¢ 
ly in the red liquor secreted for feeding 
the young. After the brood escapes, the 
cell contain much less coloring matter.— 
On this account, the branches should be 
broken otf before this happens, and dried 
in the sun. In the East Indies this opera- 
tion is performed twice in the year; the 
first time in March, the second in October. 


1 


The twigs incrusted with the radiated cel- 


lular substance constitute the stick-lac of 


commerce. It is a red color, more or less 
deep, nearly transparent, and hard, with 
a brilliant conchoidal fracture. The stick- 


lac of Siam is the best.”’ 


Next in relation to indigo we have a 
curious historical anecdote, beautifully 
illustrative of the manner in which 
government protection has aided manu- 


facture. 


“Of the early history of indigo little is 
known, teither is it known when it was 


first used as a dye-stuff. The Greeks and 


*“ When Indigo was first introduce 


more Was 


was much improved 
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ftlerwards gradually used, aud at last, the 
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Romans used it asa paint, under the name 
of Indicum. Its value, as a dye-stuff, was 
not known in Europe till nearly the close 
of the sixteenth century, when it was im. 
ported fromIndia by the Dutch; but English 
legislators, for a long time. prohibited its 
use in Great Britain under severe penal- 
ties. These prohibitions continued in 
force till the reign of Charles IT., and the 
reason consisted in its being considered a 
corrosive substance, and capable ol des- 
troying the fibres of cloth, and therefore 
calculated to injnre the character of the 
This opinion, sprang 
from the strong and interested opposition 


dyers. no doubt, 
given to its use by the cultivators of the 
woad, which was then regarded as an im- 


portant branch of national industry.*’ 


After deseribing 


rations, the work proceeds : 


some che mi al ope- 


‘Some practical dye r may indeed be 


inclined to ask, what those already noticed 


have t with dyeing? 
that 


cannot s 


We are sorry 


with respect tosome of them, we 
ive anv satisfactory answer to the 
the same q iestion was ask- 
ed, when first intimated that 


chromic acid produced yellow salts when 


question ; but 
chemists 
combined with lead; yet this simple hint 
has completely revolutionize d various de- 
partments of dye ing, as we shall have oe- 
casion to notice, to treat of 
the mineral! coloring matters in next chap 


when we come 


ter; and the action of chromic acid upon 
indigo, as already observed, has been both 
a source of annoyance and advantage to 
the dyer. Previous to the use of alkaline 
substances with the salts of lead, dvyers sel- 
rret n; the 


dom could getan evenly ch mi ¢ 


chromic acid being set at libe rty acted up- 
on the indigo which was npon the yarn, des- 
troying in part the blue color, after which 
the green wasaill light ve llcw blotches.— 
These still felt where the 
new process of working the lead solution 
an alkali is not practised. But this 
d npon indigo 
advantage of by calico 
1 white pattern 


pattern is printed 
I | 


annovances are 


with 
same action of chromic a 
: 


has been taken 
they want 


: 1 
rinters, when 


on ablue ground. The 
upon the cloth with tl if a metal 
which vields its oxygen other 
such as copper and zinc; the 


e oxide 


“asily to 





substances, 


1, only a small quantity was added to the woad, by which the latter 


quantity became s0 large, 


that the small admixture of wond served only to revive the fermentation of the indigo. Germany thus lost 


a production by which farmers, merebants, carriers and others acquired great riches 
the sules of woad being so much injured, a prohibition was issued against the use of indigo 
In the year 1652, Duke Ernest, the Prous, caused a proposal to be made to the diet by his 


the year 1650. 


envoy, that indigo should be entirely banished from the empire, and that an exclusive privilegé 
granted to those who dyed with woad. This was followed by an imperial prohibition of indigo, 
Qist of April, 1654, which was enforced with the greatest severity in his dominions 
but in the well-known edict of 1609, in which Colbert separate 


in France ; 


dyers, it was stated that indigo should be used without woad ; 
e indigo alone, or to employ a mixture of indigo and woad.” 








Iu consequent e of 
y Saxony, mi 


should be 
on the 
The same was done 
i the superior from the inferior 


and in 1737, dyers were deft at liberty te 
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oods are afterwards dyed blue by passing 

them through the vat; but the parts upon 
which these metallic salts are printed, re- 
sist the dye, by a process which will be 
prese ntly desc tribe d, so that the piece, 
when finished, is a blue ground with a 
white patte rn.” 


We have made extracts as far as our 
limits will allow, in order to illustrate 
the varied and interesting matter con- 
tained in the volume. We have, how- 
ever, not alluded to the chapters des- 
criptive ot the late inventions in the 
machinery for imparting colors to de- 
signs. We have before stated that it is 
only very recently that more than one 
color could be imparted by one opera- 
tion. Chapter IV. contains a descrip- 
tion of a machine patented in 1843, for 
printing five or more colors at once, by 
a most ingenious method. When we 
reflect upon the results of science, the 
multitudinous elements called from all 
quarters of the world, and combined 
with wonderful skill, according to the 
learned experience and triumphant ge- 
nius of the citizens of all countries 
the heart sickens at the gross folly 
what should lead legislatures to suppose 
that those results are in any degree to 
be attributed to the absurd restrictions 
imposed by them on trade. The true 
encouragement to manufacture is the 
spread of knowledge. Our author has 
well remarked his preface as fol- 
lows: 

“Dyers who achieve the distinction of 
good workmen are accustomed to estimate 
their abilities by the coutrast which exists 
between themselves and the newly initiat- 
ed journeyman; they rarely or never con- 
template the wide field which lies unim- 
proved if not unexplored before them.— 
Indeed, some of them are so injudicions as 
to boast of their capabilities, their expert- 
knowledge; and - is not 
uncommon for such to. indulge 1 petty 
and to endeavor to conce a, the 


ness and their 


jealousies, 
secret of their mode of producing a certain 
Follies of this sort have not been 
confined to journeymen; an employer has 
been known to complain that his work- 
meu are inefficient, when at the same time 
he was stealing, as it were, from one part 
of the dye-house to another with the very 
materials which it is their business to un- 


result. 


derstand and use, in covered vessels, lest 
some one should learn what is the nature 
of the whereby he produces, 
through their labor, a desired result. He 


thus exacts of them the advantages of 


process 
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knowledge, while doing his best to retain 
them in ignorance. While such narrow 
views are prevalent we may regret, but 
cannot wonder, that years have been spent 
—we should rather say wasted—in per- 
severing and costly efforts to discover what 
was long before well known to all who 
thoroughly understood the scientific prin- 
ciples of the art. This same ignorance of 
principles often renders both masters and 
workmen the dupes of a class of impudent 
knaves, who hawk about valuable secrets 
at so much apiece.” 


Nothing can be more true; and at the 
same time, he asks Congress to protect 
him against others that do know the 
The day for those follies is 
rapidly ** obsolete.’" The 
time will come, when manufactures 
will be pursued for the mere sake of the 
pursuit, as chemistry is now studied 
philosophically. 

The advance of manufactures does 
not exist in the creating of monopolies 
with large capital, that may deal out 
small wages to a dependent class of 
workmen, while the lucrative offices 
created by the concentration of large 


secret. 
becoming 


joint stock capital form the means of 


providing for the needy relatives of in- 
fluential directors, at salaries which 
cannot be paid by a fair business. The 
large profits necessary to the support 
of the expensive establishments of the 
chartered corporations can only be de- 
rived from the labor of many persons, 
in the same manner in which splen- 
did governments are supported only by 
the excessive taxation inflicted upon an 
unrepresented population. The ques- 
tion arises, are they necessary? and 
common sense answers, no. Dissem- 
inate knowledge among the people, 
and, throwing the trade open, give the 
industrions with small capitals a chance 
equal to that of corporate monopolies. 
The spirit of these monopolies is op- 
posed to advance in science, because 
with every improvement their ree | in - 
vestments in machinery, &c., become 
depreciated, and their profits endan- 
gered. On the other hand, where the 
genius and enterprise of individuals 
have free scope in all the subdivisions 
of the different branches of the busi- 
ness, the whole improves with an ac- 
celerated movement. The new inven- 
tions supersede the old, and the public 
come promptly to profit by the success 
of the individual. 
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THE BROKEN HEART. 


re 


A TALE OF HISPANIOLA,. 


: 

i By 8S. Anna Lewis, AurHor or “Recorps or THE Heart.” 
f | “ Ed éra ‘l ciélo all’ armonia si’ 'ntento, 

; Che non si vedea in ramo mover foglia 
ae | Tanta dolcérra avéa pién I’ dere, “e'] vento.” 
hi Petrarch 


** Dim—dim—I faint—darkness comes o'er my eye 
5 Cover me—save me—God of Heaven! I dic 
The Dying Alchymist, 


e 
; CANTO L. 
’ 
; I. A step, once in her native dells 


] 
l 
Far lighter than the young G 


ce , A smile with more than H 
at Bright Island of the Southern Sea, \ 


Of vows that should have been divine, 0, 
And woman’s speechless agony— 
The pangs of sorrow’s ruthless darts— 

The hecatombs of trusting Hearts: 





fs t Furie many a tale of wo is thine, 
voice soft as the Syren’s si 
tones. to Hourie’s harp-strings ven, 
To welcome warriors brave to Heaven. 
She wears the wande ig Gipsy 8 dress, 


She sweeps the wandering G 





: Thou hast no mighty names in song— . 
ee oe. . But those whu gaze on her distress— 
; No famed recorders of thy wrong— : 
4 ; e - Sorrow Bo ¢ quentivy mute 
ee | No Tweed—no storied Helicon— K le I : ( . ’ 
F ‘ AnOYN Lhe benoid no psy naid, 
; : Colossus—ne ther M wlem P e, } } “ , 
4 ; ’ : rn In those habiliments arrayed 
i Nor gilded remple of the Sun, " ; 
r - , Ps = The tiny foot her garb exposes 
i To consecrate thy! ime, bright Isle — } 1 } : ] 
| And crimson slipper close encloses— 


Thou hast nor classic memories, Her { 


FR seine F leclicse fate ury hand and jewelled fhugers— 
; Nor border one indies air, H “! brow where pe sive hye wuty lingers— 


Nor spirit-stirring Chivalries ; H 
’ 


. r modest mien and movement tree, 
7 But thou hast Records of Despair : ‘ ut 
rh} pair, 


i And tales of deep, enduring Love ee ee a ee 
; As ever minstrel’s fancy wove. iV. 
‘4 Beneath the solemn Yew all day 
pe a. She pours some melan y lay 
. Oh! what is there like that deep grief, Nor raises once her pensive 
‘i, | That finds, por seeks on earth relief To greet t lingere passing by ;— 
iH That stands from sympathy apart, Nor heeds the needful, glitter if 
Unto its own fond broodi s wed, That at her fa feet they U ae 
¥ Feeding upon the writhing heart, Her thoughts seem never bent on self, 
{ As the Promethean Vulture fed ! She only thinks and sings of wo— 
| Tis as the Aspic’s pois yous stinges— Of sighs, and tears, and s ted troth— 

: Piercing into the heart’s fine strings— Ting, Stern Fate’s irrevocable darts, [ wrath— 
rh | The loathsome death-worm o'er us creep- And woman's worth, and wrong, and 
, Ere we within the tomb are sleeping. Love's faithless vows and broken hearts— 
i These best befit her mournful lute 
| Ill. Which on all other themes is mute 
BS | The zephyrs sle en in Nieva’s Vale— Yo ing a irk eyed maide ns from t hill 
‘ On w ive and wold eacii rouctier gaie— Come down and sit by mo —— 

: While every ear along the grove Hidalgos trom ri¢ a 


Bends down to drink the n tes of Love. Linger al z the balmy | 





an. AT ’ 1 ‘ 
lo list her love born minstrelsy 


; } And the low warblings of Despair, . . . 
toe | That on the balmy evening rise \ os when on violet bed ao. 
X Like diapasons of sweet sighs. Kind se P08 “at nen ae ee 
i The minstrel is a maiden fair, hey reir ies ink taiticign va eae meotcah 
P| With delicately moulded form, And pity r view the sleepless tear, 

; Re aon Gainers tee Geeniin Shatin... 2s" er cheek unbidden flows 
l Dark eyes through which the soul beams From the perennial fount of woes. 
warm— Kind-hearted damsels seek her there, 
} A cheek of purest alal ister— And bid her to their cots repa‘r— 
| 
' 
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To flee the noontide’s burning ray ; 

But with a sigh she turns away, 

Serenely weeping—singing—roams, 
Where never rude molester comes ;— 

Tis as some halo of blest light 

Encircles ber by day and night, 

Within which evil dare not come, 

Or aught save guardian Ny mph or Gnome; 
The Tempest even shuns her form— 

God shields the hapless maid from harm ! 


Vv. 


Three weary years have rolled away 
Since first they heard that pensive lay, 
Yet none know from what shores she came, 
Or why, or what may be her name— 
They only gather from her song, 
That she hath loved and suffered wrong. 
Some deem she came from Spanish lands, 
And others from Ausonian strands 
Opi e that she hath followed over 
The dangerous sea for some faithless lover. 
Some ween Count Gamba, to whose gate 
At midnight she is seen to gu, 
And weep, and murmur strains of wo, 
Hath some part in the maiden’s fate ; 
And some frown on this foul suspicion, 
And prate about her low condition, 
Aslofty souls could only be 
Found clad in garbs of high degree.— 


Some guess she is the Spirit pale, 
Of maiden murdered in that vale, 
By a false lover long ago ;— 
They guess, and guess—yet nothing know. 
VI. 
When vesper bells are tolling loud, 
She seeks the Temple with the crowd, 
And strives to chant the holy creed— 
To count aright each amber bead, 
But rightly never can succeed— 
Why wander thus her thoughts away, 
When to the Virgin she would pray ? 
Why steals her eye to Gamba’s seat ? 
Ww hy hangs it on his lady sweet ? 
Ww hy glister ns through her lashes j jet 
The crystal tear 
When he is near. 
Like dew-drops on the violet ? 
Then slides along the drooping lid, 
And steals adown her cheek unbid, 
As if it sought from the dark fount, 
Where it so long bad been confined, 
Above the troubled brim to mount, 
Some clime of sunnier light to find ? 
She’s ever at Confessional, 
Yet lingers—falters in the hal?, 
And turns away without confessing, 
As something on her soul were pressing, 
Which she would tell to Priest nor Heaver 
Tho’ sure by both to be forgiven. 


CANTO Il. 


Tis eve—soft lies the Indian sky, 
Not as this culd, bleak, Northern ¢ lime 
E’en in its most congenial time 

Of summer melting melody 

Bat with one golden gush of light, 
As Heaven had centered all its smiles 
Within those soft ae rial isles, 

To luminate 1 iltry night, 

When lang wuty wanders forth 
To brea he hi 

Arouse her ivory limbs trom sloth, 
And decorate her raven hair 

With pearly flowers, 


: breezy, balmy air,— 





From fragrant bowers, 

Which ever bud and blossom there, 

And smile bene ath se raphic care, 
Fond Le ho sieeps on roc k and hill, 
The nightingale’s sweet voice is still 
Beside the silent, silver rill— 
No breath awakes the drowsy palm, 
And all, save Sorrow’s breast, is calm ; 
Ur the wild, beating hearts of lovers, 

Who silently along the gl ides, 
Await beneath the le aly covers 


The footste ps of re sponding mi aids, 
To breathe to them a last farewell, 
Or pligt it the vows they love so well. 


Oh! if there ‘re moments in this life 
When guardian Angels hover nigh, 
And banish Sorrow, Pain, Fear, Strife— 
Fill the breast with stainless Purity— 
When to the longing soul is given 
A foretaste of the bliss of Heaven,— 
It is when young hearts pure and high, 
Meet under Heaven's approving eye, 

far in some sequestered grove, 

Or by some soothing water-full, 

And blend thought, fancy, feeling—all— 
In the Omnipotence of Love. 


And wan the mournful maiden now 

Across the balmy valley flies, 

The cold, damp dew upon her brow, 

The hot tears trickling from her eyes— 
The last that Fate can ever wring : 
From her young bosom’s troubled spring. 
Swift ‘neath the blooming myrtle she 
Glides onward o’er the moonlit sea— 

By many a M iusoleum speeds, 

And tomb, amidst the tuneful reeds 

Yet falters not—she feels no dread 

When in the presence of the dead— 

Alas ! what awe have sepulchres 

For hearts that have been dead for years— 
Dead unto all external things— j 

Dead unto Hope’s sweet otlerings, 
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While with its lofty pinions furled, 

The Spirit floats in neither world. 

She gains at length the holy fane, 
Where death and solemn silence reign— 
Hurries along the shadowy aisles, 

Up to the altar where blest tapers 
Barn dimly, and the Virgin smiles, 

’Midst rising clouds of incense vapors— 
There kneels by the Confession Chair. 
Where waits the Friar with fervent prayer, 
To soothe the Children of Despair. , 


Her handsare clasped—her eyes upraised— 
Meek—beantifal—tho’ coldly glazed, 

And her pale cheeks are p iling faster; 
From under her simple hat of straw, 
Over her neck, her tresses flow, 

Like th 
From which the constant dews of night 
Have stolen half their glossy light. 


reads of jet o’er alabaster,— 


“Father! invoke of Heaven the aid 
And pardon for a dying maid— 
Pear ef 
Nor craves it now but with the blest. 
The light is fading from mine eye, 

An icy chill is at my heart, 
The time hath come for me to die— 
But ere my Spirit hence shall fly, 

A tale of Wo I would impart, 
Which I would have thee breathe to none 


ra soul that finds no rest, 


But Gamba’s ear when Iam gone. 
My home is o’er the deep, blue 

Where Love and Beanty are divine— 
Our being—bre ath—eternity.— 


sea, 


I am a hapless Florentine, 
Of noble birth and title high— 
But mine was a false Deity, 
Worshipped too early and too well— 
It fled, but left its fatal spell— 
Alas! 


how fatal, these pale cheeks may tell 


Mine is no tale of murder dire, 
Committed in revengeful ire, 

And woman's fit of trenzy brief. 

But one of deep, endu ing grief, 

That fosters enmity’ gainst none— 

If so—dark deeds { might have done; 

For I have watched full many an hour 
Gamba reposing in his bower. 

And stood beside the couch of her 

Who made this heart a sepulchre, 

And might have shorn her thread of life— 
Perchanuce have been my Gamba’s wile ! 
But ith bly ) 
My s hath been to love too well— 


To cherish hope I could not quell. 


heart arose no strile— 


Words are too weak to tell to thee, [bliss— 
I m voung 


It was a holy fantasy 


heart's 
Seut duwu trom other world’s to this, 
To wit my Spirit from pale toys— 
Encircle it with Heavenly joys— 


The Broken Heart. 


dream of 
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A lovely—blest—eternal ray, 
Extinguishing each lesser light, 
As the effalgent god of day 
Eclipses all the stars of night. 
All treachery from my soul was hidden, 
And earth lay beantiful as Eden, | 
That is, if T could ken beyond 
The realm of my own loving heart, 
and fond, 


imined every | 


Where Gamba’s image, dea 
And bright, ill ) 

And drew my voung enraptured th 

From all it ever loved or songht 

I took no pleasure in mv Inte— 

It hung for aye unstrung and mute, 

Save when it woke for Gamba’s ear 

The themes that Love deligkts to he 

I gazed no more on the bine sky, 


ar; 


Drinking ethereal minstrelsy, 
As was my wontin days 
My 
My Pencil that renown had won 
And high applanse, now tt 
But Gamba’s face and form divine 
J pla ed his pictnre on the wall, 
Where Raphael’s sainted Mary hung, 
And drank the to all, 
That through the storied gallery 
I lined my walls with likenesses 
Of my adored from side to side— 


gone by ; 
Amaranths to ruin ran— 


“i no line 


unknown 


praise 


rung : 


I trace d his features on the trees 
Along the sunny Arno’s tide— 

I peopled with them vale and grove— 

Them in my fine embroidery wove— 

I worshipped—drank—and fed—and lived 


ou Love. 


Alas! that vision passed away, 


Fleet as the Iris’ melung ray 
And left me desolate and lone— 
Lone as despair’s departi ry moa 
Lone as the solitary flower 


That blooms ind dies in des 


Lone as the dead within the tomb 
Where never ray 


awakes their gloom. 


IV. 


Kind Father! 
Of woman’s love and woman’ 
For love 
Aud woman's Paradise below ;— 
Yes Love ts manua sent from Heaven 
To feed the 
That through the 
Of this life’s cold and selfish mart ;— 
It is the magnet of the mind, 
Where t 
Whi h way soever blows the 
However high the billows roll— 


A bright ray of the Deity, | 


frown not on this tale 





is woman's bane and vale, 


weary, tf imished heart, 
is ciriven 


desert waste 


] 


irus the compass of the sou 


wind, 


That over su less chaos burst 


Lighting a 


space eterually, 
Stull blisstal, bounteous as at first— 
The loadstar of both Heaven and earth— 


Created ere creations birth 
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Vv. 


Allured by high ambition’s wiles, 
Count G imba sought these Indian Isles 
To set ka sumptuous home for me, 
Some lovelier spot beyond the sea— 
Then hither was to hasten bac k, 
And bear me o’er the liquid track, 

A wedded bride 

Here to abide; 
But he on W hom my heart relied 
Crossed not again the dangerous tide. 
Th’ appointed nuptial day went by, 
Yet Gamba’s vessel drew not nigh, 
Neither came missive o’er the sea 
To mitigate my misery.— 
I cannot tell the pangs I felt— 


How oft before the cross I knelt— 


Jife—Light—Hope—taded from my sight, 


Aud my sick heart within me died, 
Upon that faithless—fatal night 


That should have made me Gamba’s bride. 


I gladly would have sought the sea, 
ve from me, 


And from some high Leneadian steep 


1 


That severed far my 


Have made a second Sapphic leap, 
And sought that rest the world denied, 
Bene ith the deep oblivious tide. 


Vi. 


At last the tidings came that he 
Had wed a lovely Indian maid, 
Of fortane and ot bigh degree 
Forgetful of his Eminade, 
Who would have bartered Paradise 


For but one glance of his bright eyes— 


Ay, would have yielded life—Heaven—all, 


To be one hour his menial. 
Alas! that woman ere should give 

Her young heart wholly to another, 
Who may for her afew days live, 

Then love as fondly wy other; 
While like the dove she mourns her fate, 
Bat never finds another mate 
From dire misfortunes we may rise, 
And cleave again the upper skies— 
May fly the scenes of fear and dread— 
Forget to mourn the hallowed dead— 
With calm serenity may learn 


The cold world’s heartless sneers to spurn ; 


But when love’s keen envenomed dart 
Enters into the tender beart— 
Hope—Effort—sunny skies are vain— 
Its founts will never clear again; 
‘Tis as an incubus had laid 
Its paralyzing finger there— 
Suddenly eve ry qui k pulse st iyed, 
And breathed on it the dead-sea air 


Vil. 


At first delirium seized my brain, 
A st wild sense of burning pain 
Shot deoti my heart and every yvein— 





And in the mad-house I was cooped, 
Where like a fettered bird I drooped : 
Yet ’twas some solace unto me 
To sit and hear the maniac’s cries, 
Which through my cell ran constantly, 
And wild as demon harmonies ;— 
To list the prayer—the moan—the sigh— 
Of those who willed, but could not die :— 
It was some happiness to know 
IT was not all alone in wo. 


VItl. 


It passed—and I was free again, 
But not from Sorrow’s wasting pain ; 
I had full libe erty to stray 
Along the Arno’s limpid way, 
And sit at leisure on its brim— 
They humored well my every whim, 
But dee per p jlans absorbed my mind, 
Than their philosophy divined ; 
I straved, r egardless of mv fate, 
To Roncesvalles’ storied Strait, 
There plied the Gipsy’s tuneful art, 
Then sought the idol of my heart 
Beneath his lovely Indian sky, 
That I might near him live and sigh 
Tho’ poor, alone, 
And all unknown, 
Even to him for whom I die. 


IX. 


Thou know’st it all—my tale is done— 
My feeble strength and breath are gone, 
And I can only offer thee 
Thanks for thy prayer and sympathy— 
Implore thee to return this ring 

To Gamba when I am no more, 
And tell him all this suffering 

That Eminade for Gamba bore— 
It is the pledge he gave to me 
To seal love's vows of constancy 
In our own lovely Ttaly— 3 
I pray, too, thou’lt restore to him 

This gold, which at my feet he threw, 
When lingering at Nieva’s brim, 
To list the lute I swept for him, 

And me unrecognised to view. 
I have bedewed it with my tears, 
Till scarce the hue of gold it wears— 
I’ve worn it nearest to my heart, 
And now 'tis hard from it to part; 
But I would have him see the token, 
And life-drops of the heart he’s broken !”’ 
She said, and cold, and stark, and pale, 

Rose—vanished from the Friar’s sight 
Along the aisle and through the vale, 

Like some ethereal form of light, 

And never more, 
Along that shore, 

Nor in that blooming Indian glade, 
Was seen or heard the mournful maid! 
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We resume our comments on the 
new work of Miss Fuller, the * Papeis 
on Literature and Art.’’ One of the 
soundest, most clearly written of them 


all, is the one devoted to the chief of 


the great bards of England, who have 
illustrated the nineteenth century. The 
few present active writers, the brown- 
ings, Tennysons, Miss Barretts, are dis- 
posed of in other articles. This is oc- 
cupied with the preceding generation, 
the picked men of an illustrious era; 
and for convenience of grouping, and 
for the benefit of a classical device, our 
authoress has chosen the exact pumber 
of the Muses. We may find some 
matter of magazine gossip, in following 
her footsteps. 

First of the sacred nine is Camp- 


bell, the author of the ** Pleasures of 


Hope,” a title which the poet having 
had dinned into his ears for half a cen- 
tury, got tired of at last. It would 
cause him to fume at any time to be 


thus spoken of, says a wag in one of 


the magazines, who took a melancholy 
pleasure in reading the jest for the last 
time, inscribed on his coffin-plate in 
Westminster Abbey. Miss Fuller, had 
she been fortunate enough to have 
visited England in his life-time, would 
have been sure of a welcome. In all 
that she says of Campbell, she does 
not even mention the palled Pleasures 


of Hope! To the grace and spirit of 


Gertrude, she does all due honor, for it 
touches her sentiment on the side ot 
her sex, and for a similar reason spring- 
ing out of that mine of poetry and phi- 
losophy, which dictated ** Woman in 
the Nineteenth Century ;’’ she thinks 
nobly, too, of the matronly Constance, 
in the poem of Theodoric. But the 
glory of Campbell is in his lyrics, and 
our authoress sounds the clarion note 
once more of the **Address to Kemble,” 
which all will agree with her, in rank 
ing among the finest productions of the 
poet. Macready, it is well known, is 
in the habit of ekeing out his theatrical 
speeches with mottos from this poem, 
and well he may, for the words spoken 
in behalf of actors, have neither been so 


frequent or so eloquent, that this could 
be omitted, 


“ His was the spell o'er bearts 
Which only acting lends 
The youngest of the sister arts 
W here all their beauty blends: 
For ill can poetry express 
Full many atone of thought sub] me, 
And painting, mute and motionless, 
Steals but a glance of time. 
But by the mighty actor brought, 
Illusions’ perfect trinmphs come— 
Verse ceases to be airy thought, 
And sculpture to be dumb.” 


Miss Fuller notices the want of conti- 
nuous power, the flow of which in the 
genius of Collins, Shelley, or Coleridge, 
may be said to resemble the fulness of 
the fountain; while Campbell's inspi- 
ration may be compared to the single 
flight of the arrow. Campbell, she 
says, has no purpose, his best effusions 
read like occasional snatches. True, 
there was this limitation, but it wasa 
limitation of the man’s genius itself, 
and could not well have been other- 
wise. No purpose or determination 
could have altered the matter. Deci- 
sion of character would only have made 
it worse. Upon certain conditions 
Campbell might have become more 
voluminous; he might have left his 
mark on more booksellers, but he would 
not have been greater. There was a 
certain amount of poetic oil in him to 
be expended, and when this had blazed 
out in his few great odes, the flame 
was extinct. ‘lo what purpose to 
burn artificial tapers, after the heaven- 
lighting volcano was extinct? Yetthis 
and similar complaints are often enough 
made, to be worth answering. If 
Campbell had always written with a 
purpose, he would have been a com- 
paratively dull poet; little read and 
speedily forgotten. Why is Miss Ful- 
ler forgetful of the ** Pleasures,” and 
mindful of the odes? The former was 
done with a purpose, the latter were 
not. Akenside is a case in point. He 
has left a few short poems that may be 
read, and a long one that no one at- 
tempts. He had a purpose, neverthe- 
less, a most invincible purpose; he 
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went to work like a sage with a bust of 


Plato, probably, before him; he remo- 
delled his poem carefully, he published 
two different versions at different pe- 
riods of his life, (making bad worse as 
usual in such cases, where the sobriety 
of age corrects the energy though with 


the license of youth) and the fate of 


the learned Dectors * Toils” rather 
than “Pleasures of the Imagination,” 
has been that nobody reads his book as 
many times as he wrote it. If Camp- 
bell had set to work with a purpose, 
he would have been duller than Aken- 
side. His genius was a rare plant, not 
There 
were probably long level passages, ex- 
tensive table lands in his life, in which 
Campbell was dull, perhaps occasion- 
ally lashing himself into a little spurious 
vitality by his spleen—his conversation 
for the most part being bigoted and 
profane and 


destined to blos.om every day. 


malevolent, not seldom 
indecorous, at some glorious moments 
the “splendid bile’ overflowing insome 


rich ode, some note of inspiration like 


“Ye Mariners of England.” There 
was another poem that Campbell 
should have written with the * Sol- 


dier’s Dream,” —the “Burial of Sir John 
Moore.” That too was the one * bright 
flower” of the author's 
poetical lite. “Take that away from 
the published remains of Charles Wolfe, 
and nothing remains. Campbell should 
never have written much, not so much 
even as he did. His strength. like that 
of the ancient tribe of Israel, after he 
had done several things which could be 
counted on the fingers, should have 
been to sit still. Never was a pension, 
learned 


consummate 


the temptation to indolence, 
than upon 
except the much ca- 
villed at liberality of the little pittance 


Even with 


more Wwuise ly bestowed, 


Can pbell, ft we 


bestowed upon ‘I’ nnyson. 
the pension, ( ampbell would occasion- 
ally drivel. Without it, the 

Haydon might his, a lite- 
long struggle between mediocrity and 


the public. The claims of the Punch 


have been 


Bowl. the time destroying 
comy my or society, editing macuzines, 
travels to Algiers, could not fill up the 
He must stuff Time’s Wal- 
let with * Pilgrims to Glencoe.”’ 
Maudlin magazinists in this favored 
land, in like manner baw] out lachryma- 
tory howlings in the new spapers, perio- 
dically, on the sad fate of Halleck, con- 


vaccuum. 
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demned to the “drudgery of the desk’s 
dead wood,” and prophecy the Epies 
and Don Juans were it otherwise. No 
one believes this to be gammon, the 
effusions of vaporous sophomores, or 
ladies begging stanzas for albums, more 
than the much honored poet himself. 
The good sense which bas ruled over 
his verses has inspired him to leave 
them alone in their glory. If Halleck 
were to forget himself, read essays on 
decision of character, or take the pre- 
fatory advice of friends to get at our vo- 
lume every now and then, he would 
bury bis reputation alive. His friends, 
instead of calling upon him to commit 
this literary suicide, should pray for the 
life of John Jacob Astor, and for the 
perpetuity of the littlhe Temple of 
Mammon and the weighty ledgers ir 
Prince-street. The immeasurable 
Propontic fulness which “ ne’er feels 
retiring ebb,” belongs only to the great 
poets of inexhaustible vitality. There 
is a limit to the exuberance of even 
their powers. Call not then upon poets 
of the Campbell school for more. 
Second ot the nine commemorated 
by the gentle Margaret, is Moore; but 
what can a lady know of Anacreon? 
Yet of that universal classic joy which 
springs up the symbol of youth and hap- 
piness, whether symbolized by the juice 
of the grape or “the hour when fond 
lovers meet,” she is a participant, che- 
rishing all the wealth of the bounteous 
Pan. ‘This paper, with the universal, 
the cosmopolitan love of letters, bears a 
tinge of personality which, in the name 
of the fair critic, we would repudiate. 
She thinks the charm of Moore will 
fade as he grows old. Gray hairs on 
Anacreon, the old rogue himself, in his 
prodigal generosity of sentiment, gave 
this stick to his critics, are destructive 
of all sentiment. We cannot see the 
sequitur. If poets grew old, their works 
do not. There is no old age, save such 
as mellows old wine in Love's Young 
Dream, ‘Wreathe the bow] with flow- 
ers of soul,’ or ‘ to ladies a round boy.’ 
There may be something in this to the 
coteries of May Fair who have stiffened 
over the piano, and grown tremulous 
singing, ‘* When Love was a Child ;’” 
they may sigh for the era of Little, 
and the raven locks of those early days, 
the * quaffing, laughing, and unthinking 
time,” and be quite willing to have 
them back again in place of the polished 
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baldness and “silver wires” on the brow 
of the Laureat. But what has this 
new generation in America to do with 
the decay of Tom Moore? There is 
no decrepitude in type or old 
age in sentiment. The virgins and 
youths, the Horatian audience he 
wrote for, of the past race, live again, 
and will live in ever renewing cycles. 
The case is not so bad, my fair critic. 
W hat say you to Anacreon himself; he 
grew old, lived till towards ninety, and 
died with a phthisical affection, or as 
it is poetically apologued, choked to 
death with a grape stone; he was a 
venerable fellow, and moreover he is 
dead and buried long since, with twen- 


ty or thirty centuries on the back of 


him. If there was any outlawry for 
youth and wine, any statute of limita- 
tions in the title deeds of poetry, it 
might be pleaded here; but Anacreon 
yet lives, and Miss Fuller, like the 
Margarets of other days great in his- 
tory, the Queens and Princesses, we 
will venture to say, reads him in the 
original. Still is the Athenian cicada 
musical to her ear. With an ocean be- 
tween us, we do not eare for Thomas 
Little’s Old Age: itis Anacreon Moore 
we care for; and when the 
interred and the biography written, it 
will be Thomas Moore, Esq., who 
shall be dead and buried, and not he 
who sung the Melo 

Walter Scott succeeds. It has got 
to be the fashion—one of those fashions 
of literature which perpetually P iss und 
repass in society, like the wear of a 
garment or the cut of a beard, to aad T- 
value his poetry, perhaps because it 
was once overvalued. Its effects will be 
remembered while the youth ot this 
generation is remembered, tor Mar- 
mion and Fitz James were names 
which stirred the young soul like the 
sound of a trumpet. They will not 
die, notwithstanding the persevering 
efforts of a school of 1mitators, who have 
of late years been endeavoring to bring 
thei into disrepute. ‘They are filled 
with the stirring strains of the old bal- 
lad age, called once more into exist- 
ence, like echoes from a horn suddenly 
sounded in the exulting highlands. 
Miss Fuller sees Sir Walter (stout Sir 
Walter, bless him, God!) reflected in 
some of these poems more directly, we 
cannot think completely, than in the 
novels. Her appreciative remarks will 


corpse 18 


lead many to age th ese poems, aye, 
even by the side of Wordsworth and 
Shelley. ‘ Good “ad great man! More 
and more imposing as nearer seen; 
thou art like that product of a super. 
human intellect, that stately temple, 
which rears its head in the clouds, yet 
must be studied through and through, 
for months and years, to be appreciated 
in all its grandeur.” : 
Crabbe, we fear our authoress has 
loved little; she adopts the common 
criticism, or rather stumbles over it, 
She would have been better and more 
characteristically employed in remo. 
ving the impediment. He is with her 
the cold man of science, the harsh jus- 
ticiary of the poor, and nothing more, 
Now, the very intensity of Crabbe’s 
painstaking in the midst of these novels 
should lead the critic to suspect some- 
thing else, since there can be no such 
self-sacrifice without love. Crabbe wag 
a lover of his kind, a participant during 
youth and poverty, of the sorrows of 
the humblest; in better day s, when he 
was the triend of Burke, and inmate 
of a ducal castle, moderate still, labori- 
ously securing a good name, yet insensi- 
ble to the noisy harlotry of fame, passing 
twenty years of his literary life unheard, 
unseen by the public—in his life, in his 
writin 
proto ind humaniturian, not the skin- 


s, he impresses us deeply as the 


deep sentimentalist. [t is an error that 
Crabbe's writings are all gloom. Among 
his tales are the most genial, quaint, 
benevolent pictures in the language, 
and hence the admiration for him ex- 
pressed by such men, re presenting the 
manly character in all its moods, as 
Charles James Fox and Sir Walter 
Scott. The latter was delighted with 
the stories of Quaker Courtships and 
Lovers’ Journeyings. Call over the list 
of English poetical story-te! lers, and 
see if Crabbe can be spared. 

There is a world of meaning in the 
next remark upon Shelley ‘| turn to 
one whom [| love still more dae I ad- 
mire; the gentle, the gifted, the ill- 
fated Shelley.’ Miss Fuller has else- 
where recorded her early obligation to 
the wind-harp of Shelley. His ethe- 
real tones and unearthly melodies came 
to our Pythoness full of the inspiration 
of the woods and fields, the undefined 
but mighty harmonies of the spirit land. 
So should Shelley be read in the luxu- 
riance of mid-summer, amidst the 
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bounteous prodigality of nature, the 
throbbing pulsations of plants and trees, 
the soft sighing of the celestial ocean of 
air. Read in the lecture room, turned 
into a subject of didactic essay, submit- 
ted to the scalpel of reviewers, or made 
a parlor book of, under the glare of 
Argand burners, would be a cruel and 
unhappy torturing of the genius of 
Shelley. He is to be loved, not talked 
of. Heaven forbid that he should be 
discussed in aliterary soiree. We first 
made the acquaintance of * Alastor: or 
the Spirit of Solitude,” in a scene,—a 
well wooded mountain, which, though 
thousands of miles from any spot ever 
trodden by the feet of Shelley, might 
have inspired his most literal descrip- 
tions in the poem. Neither rock, nor 
cliff, slumbering trees, or veiled sunny 
water, were Wanting. The insect life 
flattered responsive to the verse; the 
wind swept wildly, how impotently 
against the rock, the image of human 
will contending with fate, a passing 
cloud would temper all earth’s joy with 
momentary fvoom. 
The rivulet, 


Wanton and wild, through many a ercen 


ravine, 
Beneath the fores flowed Sometimes it fell 
Am ng the mos v hollow harmony 
Dark and profound. Now on the polished 
It dance e childhood laughing as it went 
I i the | anquil wander 
: ' 
| 
Reflect every herb and drooping bud 
That over! its quietness 
Lo! where the pass expands 
Its stony iws, the abr Ipt mountain breaks, 
And seems h its ar mulated crags, 
To overhang the world: for wide expand 
Beneath the wan stars and descending moon 
s led sea ountaing, mnughty streama, 
Dim tracts ! vast, robed in the lustrous 
Of leaden-colored even, and fiery hills 
Mingling tl lames with twilight, on the 
ve 
Of the re te horizon The near scene, 
nn ‘ 1 Severe 1 city, 
Made contrast with the verse. A pine 
Rock-rooted, stretched athwart the vacancy 
lis swinging bouchs, to each inconstant blast 
Yi ing one only resp . il ¢ ich pause, 
In wost familiar cadence, with the howl. 
The thunder and the hiss of homeless streams 
Mingling its solemn son 
Tis the haunt 
Ofevery gentle wind, whose breath can teach 
The wind tranquillity.” 
We are no enthusiasts for the vague, 


so called transcend tal school of poe- 


try—there is no race of impertinents 
more intolerable than the bastard imi- 
tutors of Shelley. Their impotent en- 
deavors to span some intellectual void 
with their slender filaments of thought, 
remind us of Nat. Lee’s vision in Bed- 
lam, 


“T saw an unscrewed spider spin a though t 
And walk away upon the wings of angels.” 


Poor Nat. Lee, for talking of suck 
things, he found himself in Bedlam: for 
actually doing them, bardlings in Bos- 
ton and elsewhere, are encouraged to 
go at large, breaking loose even trom 
the pinafore, their maternal parent un- 
conscious that they are out. 

But Shelley stands alone, and when 
all which we cannot admire in him, as 
suggested by our authoress, the infide- 
lity, the war with the world, the un- 
wholesome shadows of private calamity 
are blotted out, yetsomething remains for 
love. With men, or society, or himself, 
he may be at war—who is at peace? 
but of Natfire, Shelley is an acknow- 
ledged interpreter, one of the Druidical 
priesthood of the Poets. In a genuine 
tone, says our authoress, * The rush, 
the flow, the delicacy of vibration in 
Shelley *s verse, can only be paralleled 
by the waterfall, the rivulet, the notes 
of the bird and of the insect world.— 
While reading Shelley, we must sur- 
render ourselves without reserve to 
the magnetic power of genius: we 
must not expect to be satisfied, but rest 
content with being stimulated. He 
alone who can resign his soul in un- 
questioning simplicity to the descant of 
the nightingale, or the absorption of the 
sea-side, may hope to receive trom the 
mind of a Shelley the suggestions 
which, to those who know how to re- 
ceive, he can so liberally impart.” 

ln none of these Papers on Litera- 
ture and Art, is acalmer, more philoso- 
phical spirit of judgment, the charac- 
teristic of the volume, exhibited, than in 
the estimate of Byron as a man, and 
Coleridge as a poet. Writing of the 
latter in connexion with Southey and 
Wordsworth, she is not dismayed by 
the unsatisfactory form of his writings, 
their obvious incompleteness in form, 
but obeying a true poetic instinct, she 
pronounces him ‘ far more suggestive, 
more filled with the divine magn 


rnetism 
of intuition than they.” Byron’s per- 


ro a 6 Pee, nal 


| 
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sonalities and misanthropy go for little 
with our authoress; his literary merits 
are summed up in a comprehensive 
sentence. ‘* There are many beautiful 
pictures ; infinite wit, but too local and 
temporary in its range, to be greatly 
prized beyond his own time; little 
originality ; but much vigor 
thought and expression; with a deep, 
even a passionate love of the beautiful 
and grand When these remarks on 
Byron were first published, they were 
accompanied inthe magazine with an 


” 


apologetic note from the editor, as if 


heresies—and 
they will We 
trust this lost 
upon the critics who will doubtless be 
disposed to cavil at the hard opinions 
expressed in the chapter of the present 
volume on American 
any one doubts now, a few years hence 
may correct his judgment. Miss Ful- 
ler looks upon books from a high stand- 
ard, to which the public has not yet 
travelled, a height indeed to which tew 
of an author’s contemporary critics 


been strange 
be read like truisms. 
will not be 


they had 


suggestion 


reach. 

Southey, W ords- 
worth, conclude the nine. They are 
written of worthily and with admira- 
Of Southey, more and more 


Coleridge, and 


tion. 
warmly is written, than is commonly 
written, ‘* Never has Christianity,” 
(says Miss Fuller, of Roderic) “spoken 
in accents of more penetrating tender- 
ness, since the was given to 
them that be weary and heavy-laden.’ 
There is enough in this paper alone, on 
the Modern British Poets, of which 
we have given an imperfect summary, 
to improve the taste and educate the 
heart of the new Itisa 
guide to profound wealth in the mine 
of English poetry. The purity of the 
style, the greatness of the thought, en- 


and as 


promise 


generation. 


title it to be carefully studied ; 
a further tribute to its originality we 
should remember, that it was first pub- 
some ten years since, in which 
time the popular yu lgment of the 
has not a 


lished 


uu- 


thors enumerated, little 
cleared up. 


Books like this of Miss Fuller's, are 


Modern English 


both of 


Literature. If 


ets. { October, 
of eminent service to the country at 
this time, when its mind begins fairly 
to wakeu to the new task in literature 
which lies before it. Never has there 
been so fair a field to be reaped. En- 
rope and the old world lie exhausted: 
America is fresh, new in the resources 
of her unpainted scenery, her institu- 
tions, her developments of individual 
life and character. But as yet, Ame- 
rica is distrustful of her powers, lacks 
reverence for true ideal of the 
co intry, has not yet been led “to take 
unto the height the measure of her- 
self.”’ She looks wistfully to the shores 
of Europe , is more familiar with Alps 
than Alleghanies, more at 
London than New-York; 
painters to Germany, het 

Italy, and her actors to t.ngland. This 
end. A sensitive, itel- 


the 


home inp 
sends her 


sculptors to 


will, however, 
lectual, prosperous people, ¢ 
content long to live the lile of Absentees 
on their own soil. They will throw off 
these old ties and associations, with the 
first movements of the new generation, 
on Already 
the ideal begins to be dimly seen, and 
for. The 


‘annot be 


the stage of active life. 


its realization to be craved 


authors of the country begin to point 
the way. Emerson has sown seed in 
the soil, which will start up a id expand 
to glorious fruitage. In the addresses 


otf Mathews, there is a sagacious instinet 
of the true demands of Nationality, an 


unshrinking conviction, an inevitable 
truth, which will be acknowledged in 
the familiar watchwords of the time. 
Miss Fuller always brings words of 


faith and life on this theme. *“* Truth,” 


savs she, “is the nursing mother of 
venius. No man can be absolutely 
true to himself, eschewing cant, com- 
promise, servile imit tion and ¢ ymplai- 
sance, without becomu original, for 
there is in every creature a fountain of 
hfe which, if not choked back DY stones 
and other dead rubbish, wil. create a 
fresh atmosphere, and bring to lite 
fresh be auty. And it is the same with 
the nation as with the individual.” 
Worthily said, Trura, rue MoraEr 


OF GENIUS. 
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CommeErctaxand financial affairs have 
not changed in their immediate aspect 
during the month. The anxieties in 
rejation to the state of the war in Mexi- 
co have sufficed to prevent the return 
of much disposition to embark in com- 
mercial enterprise. Strong hopes have, 
however, been entertained, that a 
speedy settlement of the Mexican 
question would take place. It was well 
known that the chiefs who surrounded 
Santa Anna were in favor of a prolong - 
ed defensive war. lst, Because they 
hoped for European aid; 2d, because 
they feared that a state of amity and 
commerce would lead to the gradual 
ascendency of the more vigorous An- 
glo-Saxon race, and that the nationality 
of Mexico would sooner be absorbed in 
time of peace than war; and 3d, be- 
cause they hoped, by prolonging the 
war, that its great expense and attend- 
ant evils to American commerce and 
trade would make it so unpopular, as to 
compel the American government to 
make peace on almost any terms. 
Events have, however, somewhat chan- 
ged their aspect. So far from deriving 
aid from Europe, Mexico receives hints 
of the necessity of coming to terms. 
The war in the United States is so far 
popular as to draw to the invading ar- 
mies numbers sufficiently great to over- 
run the important points of Mexico, 
while the instability of its government 
issuch as to bring about a revolution 
and restore Santa Anna to the head of 
affairs, at a moment when the victori- 
ous and advancing armies of the United 
States were preceded by the olive 
branch of peace. Simultaneously with 
this event, it is known that the chiefs 
who surround the restored dictator 
have chanyved their views, and from a 
Wur tone are sounding a peace note. 
The interests of England are clearly 
for a speedy peace between the United 
States and Mexico, because the war 
jeopardizes the success of the mea- 
sures adopted by the last Congress, 
more particularly the tariff. If, through 
a panic, gotten up by the aid of the war, 
the new tariff should be disturbed, and 
the protective principle restored, a 
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great blow would be inflicted on the 
international commerce. <A restoration 
of peace in the present aspect of affairs 
would be attended with a season of such 
unexampled prosperity, as to give per- 
manence and a great triumph to the 
principles carried out by the last Con- 
gress, and a modification of the still high 
duties would result from the accumula- 
tion of a surplus that the new tariff 
would not fail to produce in time of 
peace. The commercial policy now 
adopted by the English government 
makes it of the greatest consequence 
that they should use their influence 
with Mexico to accept the offers of the 
United States government. ‘The pro- 
tectionists and desperate politicians, 
both in the United States and England, 
hope through the aid of the war, ‘o re- 
store the exclusively protective feature 
of the old tariffs. This desire evinced 
itself in the closing scene of the last 
Senate, when the peace bill was defeat- 
ed by one of the most disgraceful of 
parliamentary tricks on the part of a 
Massachusetts’ Senator. 

The face of atfairs throughout the 
commercial world is such as to afford 
reasonable ground for anticipating a 
long season of prosperity. The short 
harvests of Europe and England are, 
indeed, unfavorable, in so far as that 
the industry of the agricultural laborers 
there is rewarded with less than its 
usual product. It is nevertheless true, 
that, taken as a great whole, the pro- 
duct of food in England, the United 
States and Western Europe, is equal 
to the demand. In years of generally 
abundant harvests the supply is in ex- 
cess of the wants—and a great portion 
of the products of the United States is 
not only lost by being unavailable, but 
the manufactured productions of Eu- 
ropean industry suffer under a similar 
influence. When a deficit, whether 
caused by excessive demand or dimi- 
nished product occurs in England and 
Europe, that circumstance, as it were, 
calls into beinga great source of wealth 
in the United States by making its agri- 
cultural industry available, and reacts 
beneficially upon European labor by 
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requiring its proceeds in payment. 
Such a deficit now manifestiy exists, 
caused as well by an enhanced demand 
for food as insufficient crops..’ The 
great increase in the manufacturing and 
commercial industry of Western Eu- 
rope has doubtless enhanced the de- 
mand for food: and the diminution 
which most of the tariffs of Europe 
have undergone, greatly facilitates de- 
pendence upon the farm produce of 
the United States. The fears in rela- 
tion to the English harvest were, at the 
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latest dates, ripened into convictions of 
failure, more particularly in relation to 
the coarser grains, including potatoes, 
and the purchases were becoming 
animated at advancing prices. Not- 
withstanding the state of affairs in Eng. 
land, so high were prices on the con- 
tinent, that considerable shipments of 
bonded grain were being made to the 
Mediterranean and the north of Ey- 
rope. The prices in England had 
ranged weekly as follows : 


AVERAGE PRICE OF GRAIN THAT REGULATED THE DUTY IN ENGLAND, 








Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
May 2,. 2... .0--s00.+.5 25-008, SO. «..20s, Bd.....28e, Td... ...32s Sd,....34e, 1d... 338.106 
a Ee eee Si ssice 29 7 ee Disdiscee S,...20e. 6.229 
PN Bis cidioeé Kaanmcen 0.. -29 4 se Bian. ks SB Bicives 34 11 
May 23, a: BR lac alesse Be Dicceantt Bescnie 34 6 
May 30, S...cc © aoe Wesnceeee oe 4 2 
SG Bai wdtiscs ccs wel ee es ae oe eee 2:10. 4 10 
June 13, Dicneeie Becntnd 23 8.. B24. SB 1. ees 49 
TT icentegaeuseves Te Bivens ee ER OD See 3 4 a | 2 6 
DRO UN ke cen cteseescee MB” Bis wews mS 4...:ta0 6 3267 37 «6 35 (0 
BR Goin a ccvaasdeweegse Oe Misc es ae coe Biicsent  Bice..08:.5 35 5 
OS | ere ee eee Be Sec cule i Meaktes ee 43 Ih ood! J] 35 3 
POLS betite eSannneen ¢ ae VO2c43.< i ee i Pe 38 4 36 4 
WE Tien stninst« auwaes Mi Mis cosnee S.. sxe: S OS Occ 0.455590 
CO § ees 4F ; Bobiaas 26 11 Ane. |Z  3...20008 
DE Wcsseduccushs «te dase uiee Waa  Discousme o 9 8 2 2 
nes Bh sce ccaspecvee OO: 45...87T 3 23 3 7) wo ¢ 36 (0 
a eee BB os sit 2i 3.. 23 3......30 10 9 «69 26 «9 


The prices continued to decline down 
to August 8, at which time the fears in 
relation to the new crops began to af- 
fect prices. The fall which took place 
after June 19, was mostly the effect of 
the removal of the duty. The follow- 


PRICES IN ENGLAND. 


ing is a statement of the comparative 
prices of wheat, the duty on wheat 
und on United States flour, with the 
prices of flour in Liverpool and of wheat 
in the leading markets of Europe. 


PRICES OF WHEAT. 








U.S. Wheat Duty U.S. Flour. Duty. Corn Dant- Stettin. Ham- Odessa. N. York. 
per 70 Ibs. per gr. inbond. bbl. 480 Ibs zic burg. 
a. d. 8. i: a s. d. 
April 11, .-10.3...18.. ..25a26...10.10...35a38 40a47..47a48..49a50..20035..118a126 
“ 149,..10.3...17....25a26...10.23...37a39 49a50..47a48..46a48 .. 2Ra— .. 11848125 
May ao. +. 29...16....830M... 0.7 .«. 2604 45a48..46a47..45a47..28a31 --874al 0 
Jane 19, .. 9.8...17....21a23...10.23...32a36 42a46..44a46..45a47..26a30.. 95a100 
July ce caw ccs Olevt 3.0 ...29a32 14a48..45a46..460a48 ..23a29.. 952100 
August 19, 9.3... 8....97029... 4.99...32a36 44046..44a45..44045..a——.. 929973 
Sept. 4,.. &0...10. ..—a28 .. 6.0 ..36a37 48a50..44046..26a30 ........ 95a100 
The average price of grain in Eng- The margin was a large one at the 
land, and at all the continental ports, date of August 19, and the arrival of 
was, it appears, 13.36 centsin the mid- the packet of that date stimulated an 
die of August, or 40 cents higher than active demand, and prices rose to $5.00 
in New-York at the same time. The per barrel. The prospect is now of a 
duty on American flour was, August large foreign market for American 
19, 5s.. or $1.20 per barrel Jess than  breadstuffs, and one that will yield re- 





June 19, and the price of the flour in 
bond was 6s., or $1.40 per barrel high- 
er. The price of bonded flour in Liver- 
pool, compared with that at New- York 
at the same time, was as follows :— 
April 11 May 30 June 19 July 4 Aug. 19. 


Liverpool $6.00 564 523 669 6.70 





N. York 550 4.50 4.25 4.06 4.00 
Excess 00 1.14 1,03 254 2.7 


munerating prices, notw ithstanding the 
iinmense production. The supply of 
breadstuffs in the United States last 
year was very large, so much so that 
prices sank to points lower than 
ever before known, until the English 
demand in the fall stimulated a great 
rise. That in its turn has caused a 
prodigious increase in the supply which, 
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up to the middle of August, this year, 
exceeded, at the great outlets, very 
nearly by 8,000,000 bushels or 1,000,000 
quarters of wheat, the supply of last 


year. That enormous supply pressed 


upon the market up to the moment of 


realizing a most prolific harvest. The 
state of affairs now in Europe, as pre- 
sented in the above table, is such as to 
afford an outlet for a very considerable 
portion of the abundant supply. The 
result must be an important accession 
te the means of the Western farmers. 


The amelioration of the new tariff of 


1846, is such as to allow of the returns 
of the sales in a shape most desirable 
for the supply of the wants of the pro- 
ducers of those breadstuffs, more parti- 
eularly that the abundance of money 
in England is perhaps greater than 
ever before. The circulation of the 
United Kingdom was as follows :— 


SPECIE AND CIRCULATION OF THE 
BANKS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
Circulation June 20 July 18, 
Bank of Eugland,. ...19.693.238....... 20 367.435 
Private Banks 1.457.140 LALO 329 
Joint Stock, 3.128 190... 3.089.451 
Irish Banks, ... > WR.655 3.390.060 
Scvtch * 6.972.026 6.686.491 

37. 759.249 $7.943.746 

Specie. 
Bawk England, gold, . 12.599 402 12.875 243 
ilver 2412755 j 2 457.702 
coin, 6.282.419 636 482 
Total... : 15 683,579 15,946 427 
* Irish Banks, 2-415.002........ 2.266.786 
“ Scotch “ 1152.8 17 1.147.397 
Grand total, ......19.256.3e¢8.... 19.363.610 


The specie in the bank up to August 
8, had further advanced to £16,144,508, 
and exchanges were still in favor of 
England, indicating gold to be 0.78 per 
cent. dearer in London than at Paris, 
and 0.57 per cent. dearer than at Ham- 
burg. The reduction of the Aimerican ta- 
riff had imparted great confidence to 
the manufacturing interests, inasmuch 
as that it came in aid of the reduction of 
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their own corn duties. The object of 
that reduction was to ensure cheap 
bread to the operatives, and the new 
United States tariff opened the door to 
the payment of that chéap food in the 
products of their labor, instead of dis- 
turbing the finances of the commercial 
world by forcing the gold of England to 
the north of Europe for the purchase 
of food there. The happy amelioration 
of the tariffs of both countries has re- 
moved from a deficit harvest its finan- 
cial evils. The great fabric of the Bri- 
tish finances, and through that the 
commercial credits of the world, ave no 
longer dependent upon the state of the 
harvests. The trade in corn has al- 
ready become one of barter, like that of 
all other articles of commerce. The 
cotton trade of the South is also mea- 
surably emancipated from the terrors 
of a short harvest, and prices of the 
great staple no longer shrink and fall as 
fears increase in relation to the crops. 
Cheap food, the great element of a 
prosperous home market, is felt to be 
secured through the admission of the 
redundant crops of America. It ap- 
pears, however, from the returns of 
‘* Burns’ Glance,” that the foreign cot- 
ton trade of England has not, during 
the past six months, been so flourish- 
ing as last year. The greatest decline 
in the exports has been to the Hanse 
‘Towns. The export of printed cali- 
coes thither was only 1,294,622 yards 
against 16,301,078 yards in the same 
time last year. The falling off has 
also been to China, of white cotton 
24,000,000 yards, and in printed to the 
Mediterranean it has been considera- 
ble, as well as to Buenos Ayres. The 
export of dyed and white cotton to the 
latter place was for the first six months 
of 1845, 7.603.895 yards, and this year 
only 1,214,063 yards. This is the re- 
sult of intervention to promote com- 
merce! 


EXPORTS OF COTTON GOODS FROM GREAT BRITAIN IN THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 
THE FOLLOWING YEARS. 








1842, 1842, 1844. 1845. 1846. 

Calicoes dyed, yards,....... 119.954,125..145,295.119..152.080,368..155.338.502.. 128.087.1387 
eS eee 184.617.758.. 253.381.621..276.722 671..300.038.150.. 291,921,039 
Maslins, Oi Seathnieha 1.509.573... 1.822.487.. 1.579.086.. 2.060.032.. 2.030.855 
Total OF . com se ey 305.481.456. . 400.699.227. . 430.382.125..457.436.684 .. 422.039.031 
Laces, Oe iaiee 56.681.856.. 42.101.331.. 42.513.294.. 37.666.787 
Velveteens, MP aearmepall 840.425... 866.178... 866.797... 981,894 
Yarn, BR Se Fe 57.726.906.. 62.301.964.. 55.044.134.. 54.692.551.. 64.159.568 


Thread, -, capes 937.959... 





1.324.182... 


1.315.203... 1.283.502.. 1.170.203 





fe | 
| 
: 
i 
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The export from England has been 
less than in any year since 1843. The 
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portion sent to the United States has 
been as follows, 


EXPORTS OF COTTON GOODS FROM ENGLAND TO THE UNITED STATES IN 8SIx 








MONTHS. 
1842. 1843. 1844. 1845 1846. 
Calicoes dyed, yards,........ 13.476.140....3.562.312....5.096.137....6,802.634....6.359.608 
a white, “ coccccce 3-929.101....1.953.857 ....4.300. 878... .7.963.413....5.366.950 
Mauslins, | padeceas./ ME EGD..-. 2966006..., MIGSE....  Gi6068. ..; Wee 
Laces, Mtr Ga wees 2.191.381... .2.5R0-825. . . . 4.232.490. ...1.857.559 
Velveteens, ©) a token 9&.420.... 167.260.... 82.719.... 131,44 
Yarn, eee 95.040;.<< 77.625.... 89.440...... 32.963.... . Aa 
Thread, Bn arith Baigne 199.690.... 135.260.... 274.821.... 319.779.... 275.046 


There has been a considerable de- 
cline this year, it appears, in the ex- 
ports to the United States. The im- 
portation of white cotton is more than 
in 1842, under the 20 per cent. duty, 
and of prints less. For the year 1845, 
the treasury tables show a total import 
into the United States of 11,262,418 
yards plain cottons, and an export from 
England to the United States, in the 
same time, of 13,294,385 yards. Those 
figures would show some little sinug- 
gling for the benefit of printers. The 
decline in the general foreign trade of 


England arises from political events in 
some quarters and the high prices of 
food in others. Both these causes are 
in process of removal. In the United 
States every thing favors a large de- 
velopment of internal trade for the 
coming year, and the receipts on the 
great avenues of commerce indicate 
that business has thus far been active, 
The following illustrates the receipts 
for the first six months on the great 
works of New-York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and Michigan. The figures are 
as follows : 


TOLLS ON THE PUBLIC WORKS OF N. YORK, PENNSYLVANIA, OHIO AND MICHIGAN, 
FOR THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF THE CURRENT YEAR. 


1845. 
Pennsylvania canals, ........-.. e- 621.071.. 
New-York, Seow Séedegden 1.223.080. . 
Ohio, F eueucescewonss 252.027... 
Michigan Rail Roads,..... in ea 85.673... 
Total four states, ..~...26<<e<- $2.181.851.. 


The aggregate increase upon these 
state works, is 15 per cent. The 
Michigan rail roads, for the sale of 
which to private companies of east- 
ern gentlemen, laws were passed at the 
last session of the state legislature, 
shows the greatest increase. On all 
the roads, however, the increase of 
tolls arises from the greater quantity of 
produce sent down than from merchan- 
dize going up. The Pennsylvania ca- 
nals delivered at Pittsburg, to the first 
of August, merchandize as follows :— 


CERTAIN GOODS ARRIVED AT PITTS- 
BURG, VIA CANAL, TO AUGUST. 


1845. 1346. 
China ware, Ibs. .... 2.696.551....2.689.949 
Coffee, SY © cawe, SDEAEO po cccollee 
Dry Goods, “ ....11.897.370....: 5.966.702 
Maslias, + weee 4.892.864....1.921.640 


Groceries, 4 cee 3.022.686 ....3.211.994 
Hardware. “ oc 6.472.632....3.854.550 
Hats& shoes,“ .... ence, 706987 
Tobac. man. “ .... 770.398.... 319.605 








1246. Increase, 
apse dcaviegee GOL 206. 6 scwccceseen COM 
cose cedecece Limee eM deud okbde owe 
ibe bees eben Wt BER iebdpobbwdesan 
aeeecséebeoese 00.914 ° 
evaliindseniun ROE so néccnucpenaul ete 


There is a great decline in many 
articles sent west. This is partly ow- 
ing to a diminished business, and partly 
to the fact that a large portion of the 
New England business which former- 
ly went west from Philadelphia and 
New-York, as distributing points, now 
goes directly from Boston over the 
westera roads, by which operation the 
manufacturers save the commissions 
they formerly paid the merchants of 
these two cities. This is the effect of 
the late tariff, and is a self-evident one; 
as, for instance, if New-York has the 
lead as a commercial city, and the 
largest assortment of foreign goods is to 
be had here and at Philadelphia, it is 
necessary for the manufacturers to 
send their goods to find sale among the 
general assortment. When, however, 
the tariff breaks in upon the assortment 
and forcibly keeps certain goods out of 
the market, the manufacturers are ena- 
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bled to compel the dealers to go to 
Boston for their supplies, an operation 
which the cheap travel facilitates, and 
the extent of which is manifest in the 
increased magnificence of the steamers 
plying between the two cities. Thisis 
further indicated in the fact, that while 
the Pennsylvania returns show a de- 
cline in the weight of merchandize sent 
west, dry goods more particularly, the 


weight of merchandize received at 
Buffalo, via canal, has increased from 
22,956 tons last year to 29,664 tons in 
the same period this year. The de- 
livery of certain articles of produce on 
the New-York canals, at Buffalo, with 
Pennsylvania, at Pittsburg, and via the 
Mississippi, at New-Orleans, have been 
as follows :— 





Buffalo Oswego. Pittsburgh. N. Orleans. Total, 4 points. 
Fiour,.....- as . Ibs. 744.580....190,895.... 65.452.... 836.324........1.837.181 
| OS eae bush. 1.500 931....163.081.... 3,600....1.210,364........ 2.878.466 
hs cseeevb odes : 724.325....240.589.... 1,805....3.484,.212........ 4.450.931 
See ee bls 56.240.... 8.0772 .. die 369.216 2 camel 
Beef aS at “ 24.978.... 8.492 ‘ BS 1S. Bolcice 36.008 enbece 505.718 
Cs aS anes ewan Ibs 3 461.380 2 203.246.... 124.300........5.788,.926 
Sr . 2.482.373 227.195... 148 700. 3 2. 858.268 
DG, 65 kins ot dc cue “ 175.962.... 138.386... .2.296.300........ 2.610.648 
. Savy stb Ww 6 eas 3.191.141.... 2 042 956. ..27.443.000. .. ....32.676.091 
Ne a ».044,.271....482.016...17.364.964...31.240.000........ 51,131.256 
otek nh ememes bush 178 320 761.076 
0 a eee bs 158.64 18.021.488...74.256.000 


In comparing the bread-stufls de- 
livered this year at these points with 


Baffalo, Oswego, Pittsburg. 
Flour, lbs. ....324 940...133.959. ..41.338... 
Wheat, bush. ..509.484... 17.702... 60... 
Corn, x »-672.340... 6.031... 


Reducing the flour to wheat, the in- 
crease is equal to 6,161,575 bushels of 
grain, a most enormous increase. The 
Indian corn will probably find an out- 
let sufficiently encouraging to induce 
constantly increasing supplies. 





the same time last year, we have re- 


sults as follows: 





N. Orlns, Tot. 1845 1246. Increase. 
533 312...1.033.549...1.837.1]81... 803.632 
193.277... 720.523...2.878.486. ..2.157.943 

1.172.892. ..1.850.282... 4.450.931. ..2.606.658 


The tables carefully compiled by 
Messrs. Wright & Lewen, cotton 
brokers, Hanover-street, New-York, 
present the following comparative 
summary of the crop of cotton for the 
last and former years: 


CROP, EXPORT, CONSUMPTION OF COTTON IN THE UNITED STATES, AND STOCK 


ON HAND AT THE CL 


OSE OF EACH YEAR. 















EXPORTS TO 

nave — — a eevee on 
Crop G. Britain. France. North Other Total U. States Stock. 

of Europe ports. export. consumption. 

1839. ... 1 360,53 705,418. 942.243.... 21,597.... T2511 1,074,689. ...276,618.... 52,444 
1040, ......2,177, 835 1,246,791 147.465. .. 108,232 78,515. ...1,876,003. .. .295,193.... 58442 
Indl 1,634,945 H58.762....348,776.... 56.276... .. 1,313,277 .. 249 
}r42 1.623.574 935,631 398,129 79,956.... 51,531... .1,465,249-—267, . 31,807 
1843 2.57, 875 1,469,711 349.139... 117,794. ... 76,493... 2,010,129. . . 325,129. . 04,486 
S44 2,030,409... .1,202,498 282,685.... 69,053. .. 54... .1,629.490... 346,744... 159.772 
1845 2,394 503... 1.439.306... 359,357... 134,501... -. 2,083,756... . 389,005. ... 94,126 
1846. .... . .2,100,537. . . 1,102,369 359,703 86,692. ...118,028. . ..1,666,792. . ..422,597. . . .105,626 


At New-Orleans the most marked 
evidence of the great improvement in 
agricultural exports presents itself in 
the following figures, showing the value 
of the produce received at that point, 
via the Mississippi and its tributaries, 
for the four years ending Septem- 
ber 1:— 


VALUE OF PRODUCE RECEIVED AT NEW- 
ORLEANS. 


1842-3 ..53.728.054 1844-5..57.199.122 


1843-4..60.094.716........ 1845-6 ..77.193.464 


Here is an increase of 20 millions 
of dollars in dne year, mostly in farm 
produce, and that valued at the low 
prices which have ruled during the 
past year at all the ports. 

These figures present the great 
wealth of the internal trade. Money 
matters are also in a sound condition. 
The best indication of the state cir- 
culating credits may be found in the 
comparative returns of the New-York 
banks. of which the leading features 
are as follows :— 


Srey 
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BANKS OF NEW-YORK, SHOWING THE LOANS IN MAY, 1846, AND THE LEADING 
FEATURES FOR AUGUST. 


Loans 


May 1846. 


Loans 


August 1846. 


American Exchange Bank, 2,334,796.... 2,398,721.... 


Bank of America, -.. 
a Commerce, ...... 
oi New-York, 
“ State of New-York, ... 

Butchers and Drovers, .... 

NID Sc 6s paki 6 ora 

ME. CaePes tweunCriads dade 


PRR hs wdgaalicdecepan 
a ae 
Leather Manufacturers, . .- 
Manhattan, ..... Lat coupe 
err Peer rr 
Mechanics Association, .... 
Mechanics and Traders, . .. 
Merchants,.......... as 


Merchants Exchange,..... 
DE, iSiscatwessodee ‘ 
Fe ee ee 
EE ESPN Wiis oni dacdcxs 
| ES oe 
Seventh Ward,........... 
pe 
Gee tatis cee sceene oes 


3,524,.869.... 
4,598,821 .... 
2,057 ,212.... 
3,406.696 ... 
1,254,836 .... 


P61 





1,371,205 .0c0 
1,157,796 .... 
331,205.... 
1,204,078.... 
1,959,773.... 
2,876,483 .... 
531,704.... 
444,803.... 
2,762,135.... 
1,587,074.... 
1,366,953.... 
388,667.... 


1,766,771 woe 


930,437 .... 
913,486.... 
2,042,819.... 


3,440,723.... 
3,912,730... 


3934,424....1, 


55. 


1,267,5 se 
GIS, 700 wses 
1,341,214.... 
1,067,671.... 
358,528 .... 
1,001,478.... 
1,709,323 . ca6 
2,721,399 . 20 
488,729.... 


424,495.... 


3,011,713....1, 


4,596,210.... 


,) 


1,248 






Gel ces 


R70 136. cic 
oe a 
942,360 ...6 


Specie. 


SIZ S44... 
883,741.... 
591,498... 
477,728 22. 
016,691.... 
191,441 ..5. 
@4,626.... 
94,056. 
100/371 ..2% 
35,264.... 
Bat TO <cae 


073,124.... 
119,583.... 
247, 
12, 
126,205. 
309,449... 


93,783... 





99, 009 


420 824.... 


38,279,448 ....8,040,886... 


Circulation. 


996 ao 


205,683 .... 
209,650... 


296,971... 


258,699... 


950,366.... 
RET TAR isse 


229,820. ... 
107,406.... 
224,051 ...4 

50,029 .... 
174,829.... 


300,029 .... 


138,303. 
3 164.... 
en2 099 





bones 0, 728,883.... 
1,778,986. ...30,373,038.... 632,423...12,156,603.... 
2,591,431....68,652,486.. ..8,673,309...17,885,486.... 


The quarterly movement of the city 
banks for the last two years and a half, 


LOANS. 
City Banks. 

1844. 
PEPE. 52,129,817... 


August, . .. 44,229,837... .27,394.092....7 

November, 42.203,519....30,288,277....7: 
IR45 

February, . 36,235,242... .30,647,856....66 

May, .....39,958,323....30,910,963....7¢ 

August, ... 41,533,898... .27/645,368....71 

November, 44,163,470... .30,616,965....74 
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The circulation of the city banks re- 
It has not in 
the period embraced in the table varied 
$900,000, while that of the country 
banks, following the course of luxuries, 
more than three mil- 


mains uniformly steady. 


has fluctuated 


Country Banks. 
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those of the city banks are near three 
millions less, being nearly as low as in 
February, 1845, when the government, 
transferring its money to other cities 
for payment of the loan, had thrown 
the balance heavily against this city. 
The usual course of trade is for the city 
banks to expand from May to August, 
and for the country banks to contract. 
This year, under the war apprehen- 
sions, ‘the reverse has been the case, 
and the city loans are probably six mil- 
lions less than they would have been 
but for the breaking out of hostilities. 
The expenditure of the federal gov- 
ernment has also continued to exceed 
its revenues, and the deposites have 
diminished during the month. There 
were in the city at the close of Au- 
gust $3,821,099 against $3.924,984 at 
the close of July. The aggregate de- 
posites had from $11,132,638 fallen to 
$9,8:6,461. The issues of treasury 
notes, under the act of June, amount to 
less than $1,000,000. The whole state 
of affairs in the finuncial world is such. 
as to make it a propitious moment for 
the operation of the hard money princi- 
ples of the new Independent Treasury 
law, if peace can speedily be effected. 


NOTICES OF 


Liddell & Scott's Greek-English Lexicon, 
with corrections and additions. By Hen- 
ry Drister. M. A., Adjunct Professor of 
the Greek and Latin Languagesin Colum- 
bia College, New-York. 


Tuts is in leed a great book. To say that 
it is vastly superior to any Greek-Enuglish 
Lexicon hitherto published, either in this 
country or in England, is to give but a small 
idea of its merits. The work professes 
to be “based on the German work of 
Frascis Passow,” and those who know 
any thing of Greek Lexicography, know 
how sure a basis Passow is. But Messrs. 
Liddell & Scott’s Lexicon is any thing 
but a mere translation of Passow’s work, 
with additions and corrections. They saw 
clearly that his system of Lexicography 
was the only true one; but he had not 
lived long enough to complete the work 
which he understood so well, and they 
wisely proposed to themselves the task of 
carrying iton. And well has that task 
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The effect of the war thus far has 
been to contract the circulation of 
credits without producing any great 
quantity of floating government paper. 
The quantity of specie in the country 
is large. The New-York banks hold 
$3,000,000, which is amply sufficient to 
meet the calls of the importers to dis- 
charge their duties in the precious me- 
tals, more particularly that those du- 
ties will be low, as, for instance, an in- 
voice of 1000 boxes of sugar under the 
present tariff requires from the im- 
porter a cash pay ment of some $12,000, 
which payment is in bank credits that 
subject the institution to a demand for 
specie to that amount. After Decem- 
ber, the payment on the same quantity 
taken out of warehouse will be but 
about $4,000, actually drawn from the 
bank and paid to the government. The 
demand upon the commercial capital, 
under low duties, must be greatly less 
than under high ones, and, as a conse- 
quence, the release of the capital of 
small importers from those require- 
ments will off-set what stringent, if any, 
might arise from paying the low du- 
ties in specie. 


NEW BOOKS. 


been accomplished. With a diligence and 
enthusiasm rarely exhibited out of Ger- 
many, and of which, certainly, we hardly 
suspected the present race of English scho- 
lars to be capable, they read up carefully 
the later authors, to whom Passow’s labors 
had been largely extended, and wrought 
in the materials thus obtained in the very 
spirit of Passow himself, so far as the idea 
of the Lexicon is concerned. So far as the 
result could be obtained by pains-taking 
labor, every article in this Lexicon isa 
history of the usage of the word referred 
to, the earliest authority being given first, 
aud latter ones added, as far as possi- 
ble, in historical order. The great advan- 
tage of this system is so obvious, that not 
a word need be said in its favor. The 
student who gets his first impressions of a 
word from Donngean’s Lexicon, for in- 
stance, if he get correct significations at all 
(which is a mere chance,) will get them 
confusedly thrown together withont refer- 
ence to the different periods of their use; 
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while in the work before us, they follow 
each other in an order always intelligible, 
and precisely that which the actual wants 
of study require. But the merits of the 
work as a book for students, do not stop 
here. A strict arrangement of the matter 
is observed throughout; first, the gram- 
matical form, then the root, then the inter- 
pretation and examples, and lastly, special 
remarks on the prosody, when necessary. 
Irregular tenses are placed in their own 
alphabetical order—a necessary aid to 
young stadents. 

All that we have said thus far applies to 
the English edition of the work before us. 
We are delighted to find that Mr. Drisler 
has made the American edition greatly 
better and more available for practical 
purposes than the English. By additional 
reading, and by the judicious use of the 
late valuable general Lexicons of Pape, 
Rort and Palon, &c., as well as of nume- 
rous special Lexicons, he has made very 
valuable additions to the list of common 
words, as well as to the significations and 
examples. Mr. Drisler’s greatest improve- 
ment, however, consists in the “ insertion, 
in alphabetical order, of the proper names 
occurring in the principal Greek authors.” 
This measure, which has the fall sanction 
of Passow himself, is so obviously advanta- 
geous and even essential in a Lexicon in- 
tended for the use of studeuts, that it stands 
in no need of the elaborate justification 
which Mr. Drisler gives to it in his pre- 
face; all good teachers, and countless stu- 
dents, goodand bad, will bless him for the 
hard work thathe has spentupon it. He has 

one through a Herculean task in the mere 
Sivision of the proofs of the work—his 
additions have been made in the spirit 
of German honesty and thoroughness—and 
he bas entitled himself to rauk among the 
best of the busy workers in classical litera- 
ture, who are now bringing the name of 
American scholarship into good repute in 
the world. 

The mechanical execution of this great 
book of which even the 
Harpers may be proud. The type is new 
and of a beautiful cut; the arrangement 
of the page is neat and satisfactory to the 
eye; and the paper is of the finest—not 
whity-brown cotton stuff, spreading the 
ink in every direction, but clearand strong, 
yet thin enongh to allow of the compres- 
sion of 1700 pages into wonderfully small 
and portable limits. No book of the sort 
has been produced in this country, and 
very few abroad, that can compare with 
it in beaaty and finish. There must have 
been an immense outlay of capital in the 
preparation of this Lexicon, but we are 
sure that it will be well rewarded; no long 
time can elapse before such miserable 
compilations as Groves’, and the better, 
but still vastly inferior Lexicon of Don- 


is something 
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negan, will give place to’ Harper’s edition of 
Liddell & Scott. No high school or col. 
lege cau maintain its caste, that does not 
introduce the book. The price of the 
work is only five dollars—less than half 
that of the English edition. 





American TapiEaux. No. 1. Sketches 
of Aboriginal Life. By We Ving. 
Buckland & Sumner, New-York. 

This neat volume is decidedly the most 
unpretending that we have received for 
some time past. As the author very jnst- 
ly admits in his preface, itlays no claim 
tothe respect and confidence that are 
shown to authentic history, nor does it an- 
ticipate the ready favor accorded to high- 
wrought romance. 

He attempts, however, by a series of 
pictures, in some degree drawn from faet, 
aud touched with a poetic and attractive 
pencil, to render the reader more familiar 
with the general features of early American 
history, and of the national peculiarities 
and customs of our aborigines. The aw 
thor presents us accordingly with a story 
entitled, the “Aztec Princess,” (the events 
of which occur in the reign of Monte- 
zuma,) together with the “Flight of the 
Katahba Chief,” and “Tula, or the Her. 
mitess of Athabasca.” 

From a hasty perusal of these, we are 
inclined to think most favorably of his 
talents ; but we leave the reader to judge 
how far he has accomplished the object he 
has had in view 
with 

English notes, critical and ¢ xrplanatory, 

and a Metrical Index. By CHaregs 

Antnos, LL.D. Harper & Brothers, 

New-York. 

This is decidedly the best 
have seen of the Bucolics and Georgies of 
Virgil. 

So much has been said and written at 
various epochs and by the most accom- 
plished writers, of the sweetness of his 
the majesty extreme 
elegance of diction by which his “agri- 
cultnral poetry” is characterised, that it 
might well be deemed superflaous for us 
to dwell upon those unrivalled beauties 
which have been long acknowledged by 
the whole world. 

The annotations of Mr. Anthon are of 
the most comprehensive, elaborate and 
useful desc ription He begins them by a 
sketch of those customs, habits and events 
upon which these poems are chiefly found- 
ed,and descending gradually to the minutia 
of his subject, removes all serious difficul- 
ties in the way of the student, and enables 
him to read with the greatest pleasure and 
advantage. It would appear from the re- 
searches of this and other learned compl 
lers, that originality is only comy arative. 


Eclogues and Georgics of Virgil; 


edition we 


pastorals, and and 
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There is a vast number of Greek passages 

from the works of Homer, Theocritus and 

other authors, to which Virgil seems to 
have helped himself much in the spirit of 
our modern writers; but these plagiarisms 

(if we may so call them) he has almost 

made his own, by their happy adaptation, 

and the charms of a truly poetic genius.— 

Some of these verses are, bowever, so 

little marked by the distinctive features of 

beauty or grandenr, that it is almost an in- 
gult to his shade to suppose he should have 
been indebted to them for any portion of 
his writings. We have much pleasure in 
recommending this admirable work for 
the use of all those who may wish to 
acquire a knowledge of the language.— 

It is comprised in one handsome volume, 

and does great credit to Professor Drisler, 

the gentleman by whom the proof sheets 
were revised, as well as to the establish- 
ment from which it has emanated. 

Martin the Foundling. By Evetn& Sve, 
No. 1. Harper and Prothers, New- 
York. 

The enormous success of the “ Wander- 
ipog Jew,” and the great sensation occa- 
sioned not only by its subject matter but 
the unegalled skill and power displayed 
by the writer of that wonderful romance, 
have raised high expectations as to the na- 
ture and merits of his new work, which is 
now being issued monthly from the press. 
We do not wish to auticipate the reader 
by a sketch of the story so far as we have 
just read, much less to pronounce a con- 
clusive opinion, until we shall have re- 
ceived the last number of the series. This 
much, however, we imay state for the be- 
nefit of those who would know whether it 
is well worth reading, that the first part is 
deeply interesting ; that it abounds in those 
picturesque scenes, startling incidents, and 
novel mysteries which, in the works of 
Sue, rivet the attention. and lead us on from 
page to page w ith alternations of pleasure, 
doubt, aud thrilling expectation. We un- 
dersiand that Eugene Sue retired to the 
country for the purpose of writing this 
story, and certainly, if we may judge from 
its commencement, he could not have 
been in amore appropriate place. 

The first scenes are laid in the woods, 
or rather forests of Sologne, amidst hunts- 
men, poachers, outlaws and gens d’armes; 
and his descriptions seem to partake of 
the freshness and rural charms that sur- 
rounded him. 

The work is dedicated to the accom- 
plished and fascinating Count D’Orsay, 
whose reputation es a man of fashion, is 
equalled only by that of Beau Brummel, 
but whose great genius for the sister arts 
of painting and sculpture, is now, perhaps, 
for the first time, made known to the 
United States, by this cordial and friendly 
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tribute of admiration from Eugene Sue.— 
The present number contains several pic- 
torial illustrations of a high order of excel- 
lence, and the translation is remarkable for 
that grace, freedom and accuracy, which 
betoken a profound knowledge of the 
French language, and much elegance and 
facility of diction. 
Father Darcy, by the author of “ Two 
Old Men's Tales,” “Mount Sorel,” 
“ Emelia Wyndham,” §c. Harper & 
Brothers, New-York. 


This is decidedly one of the most tedions 
novels we have read. Though not devoid 
of some strong features of interest, it is so 
interspersed with tiresome description and 
irrelevant conversations, that it requires 
considerable perseverance to read it from 
begining toend. It is founded upon those 
Catholic conspiracies which troubled the 
close of Queen Elizabeth's reign, and ter- 
minated in the discovery of the gun-pow- 
der plot in that of James the First. 

This period would have afforded the 
best possible materials for a novel; but in- 
stead of enlivening incident, we have here 
frequently the merest common-place and 
most vexatious details. The author seems 
to have had a peculiar predilection for the 
description of costume and drapery, and 
accordingly we are but too handout 
supplied with elaborate details of dress 
and appearance, at moments when our 
thoughts should be directed to matters far 
more important to sustain the interest of 
the romance. 

The historical personages are portrayed 
with unusual fidelity; though we cannot 
coincide with the author in the eulogies he 
has passed upon Elizabeth, one of the most 
selfish, tyrannical and heartless monarchs 
that ever sat upon a throne, That she fa- 
vored Protestantism was entirely owing to 
the determination of the people to em- 
brace the new religion, and she sided with 
it simply to increase her popularity with 
her subjects. 

The name of Father Darcy is one of 
the aliases of Henry Garnet, provincial of 
the English Jesuits; and of this geutleman, 
the writer gives a very skilful portrait.— 
Some of the other characters are well re- 
presented, and there are many passages 
throughout the work, which in themselves 
are very striking and beautiful. These 
only lead us to regret, that so much genius 
and power have not been more happily 
directed in the construction of a plot, and 
as to the most judicious means of sustain- 
ing it. ‘The author seems to possess every 
requisite of an excellent writer of ro- 
mance, but that comprehensive judg- 
ment that would enable him to make the 
most effective use of the talents with which 
he is endowed. 
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The Evils suffered hy American Women 
and Children; the Causes and the Re- 
medy. An Address. By Miss C. E. 
Beecuer. New-York: Harper & Bro- 
thers. 

The foregoing is the title of a discourse 
read by the anthoress at several meetings 
of her owa sex in Cincinnati, Washiugtou, 
New-York, an] other large cities. 

She begins her discourse by a touching 
allusion to the *‘ heart-rending situation” of 
vast multitudes of American children, and 
further intimates, that were she to reveal 
it in all tts horrors, it would raise such an 
outery of odium and indiguation, as would 
impede all etforts to remedy the ev il. She 
then calls attention, iu a startling manner, 
to the data of the last census, from which 
it appears that we have nearly a million 
of adults, wh» cau veither read ner write, 
and more than fo millions of children (ar- 
rived at a fit age toreceive instruction) 
who are ntterly illiterate and without 
schools. Miss Beecher gives a full exposé 
of the evils of the present school systems, 
and then euters iuto an elaborate disserta- 
tion upon the great disadvantages eudured 
by that praiseworthy class of females who 
are struggling to support themseives by 
their owit honest labor. Her view of the 
menta! and physical effect of the Lowell 
factory system js not by any means flatter- 
ing. 

Wages there average $1.75 a week, and 
as to the “large sums placed in the Sa- 
ving’s Bank,” it is fond that but one thou- 
sand females out of the six theusand, bave 
made any deposites ; and that the average 
amount of eich deposit does not exceed 
$100 for three years of nuremitting labor. 
The philanthropic authoress pays a just 
tribute to the high charac ter of her fair 
countrywomen ; and her plan of ameliora- 
tion is to establish zealous and iutelligent 
female teachers throughout the land, by 
means of individual subscriptions. In the 
same pamphlet she presents an address to 
the clergymen of the United States. Her 
great e xperience, talent and benevolence, 
should wiua the support of all true friends 
of popular education, and of that neglected 
class whose cause she has so nobly espous- 


ed. 








Wha! is Christianity. By Tuomas Vow- 
LER Saort, Bishop of Sodor and Man. 
Stanford & eed. New-York. 


It cannot be disputed that, notwithstand- 
ing the vast progress of mankind during 
the past century in science, literature and 
art, and despite the preaching and exam- 
ple of hosts of the most pious and learn- 
ed divines, there exists an extraordinary 
amount of ignorance with regard to the 
real spirit and effect of Christianity. Some 
fancy that religion consists in practising 
the external observances of a particular 
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charch, and others, forgetting the effect 
of example, insist that, as it resides in the 
heart alone, they are therefore warranted 
in throwing aside all forms of public wor. 
ship as despicable and unnecessary to sal. 
vation. But there are a thousand points 
of worldly conduct upon which a more 
perfect knowledge of the true spirit of 
this unerring guide is much needed. We 
are conseque “utly pleased to find a volome 
like the present devoted to the elucidatiog 
of this vital subject, and devoid of those 
narrow sectarian prejudices which tend so 
oftea to impede the success and general 
usefulness of religions publications. It ig 
written in the simple, earnest, and amia- 
ble style of a good pastor, whose sole ob- 
ject is the salvation of those committed to 
his spiritual charge. 

Blanche of Brandywine; or September, 
1777. A Romance, combining the Poetry, 
Legend and History of- Brandywine. By 
Grorce Lirparp. 3 Nos. Zieber and 

, Philadelphia. 


The period of American history chosen 
for the scene of this story, will ever sup- 
ply the most abundant materials for the 
use of the novelist. The tyranny of the 
British troops, the frequent violation of 
all the rights of person and property, and 
the deeds of heroism by which the soldiers 
of the people have transmitted their names 
to posterity, are never ending themes for 
commeut and description, and suggest to 
the writer of fiction, a thousand new and 
thrilling combinations. 

The principal female character of this 
romance possesses all those charms by 
which a heroine is elevated above the com- 
mon race of mortals, and frequently com- 
mands our admiration and sympathy. She 
is descended by her mother, from an old 
and distinguished family named Frazier, 
which resided in the highlands of Scotland, 
and some of whom were murdered in 
1745, and their mansion burned to the 
ground, for their adherence to the cause of 
the Pretender. Her mother and uncle 
escaped to this country, and having pre- 
served some jewels, the sole residue of 
their former wealth, they purchased a 
large piece of land in Brandywine. The 
father of Blanche, John Walford, was the 
owner of a property called Rock Farm, 
in the immediate neighbourhood, from 
which however he was ousted, by the vil- 
lainous machinations of his brother P hilip. 

Both families, with the exce ption of the 
mother, who died of a broken heart, are 
thrown amidst the bloodiest sceues of the 
Revolution, some of which as described by 
the author, might well make the blood 
freeze with horror. 

There are many romantic and deeply 
interesting features of this story, that we 
regret being unable, in consequence 
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limited space, even to sketch with a light 

encil. This cannot surprise the reader, 
fir there is such acrowd of events and 
characters introduced, that the unity of the 
story seems to have been somewhat neg- 
lected. 

Several of the conversations are exceed- 
ingly amusing, and two or three of the 
jortraits very skilfully drawn. 

Altogether as a picture of the Revolution, 
with the attendant evils of civil war aud 
domestic confusion, this work possesses 
considerable merit, and will be read with 
interest by all who may commence its pe- 
rusal. — 

The History of Civilization, from the Fall 
of the Roman Empire to the French 
Revolution. By F. Guizot, Prime Mi- 
yister of France: 2 vols. D. Appleton 
& Co., New-York. 

What varied requisites, what profound 
knowledge, judgment and taste, should 
that writer possess, who aspires to the ac- 
complishment of the glorious and most 
difficult task of unfolding the ample page 
of history from the earliest ages, and dis- 
playing to the world the means by which 
we have arrived at our present state of 
intelligence and refinement, with every 
difficulty, political, physical, and acci- 
dental, which has arrested or retarded our 
progress? There can be no doubt that 
many of those historical events which ap- 
pear to the superficial observer to bave 
most kept us back, have in reality served 
but to advance mankind towards that gaol 
of comparative perfection at which he is 
destined to arrive. No ordinary mind 
should attempt the treatment of such a 
subject, and few indeed could hope to 
render this great service to the world. 
The sound deductions of the comprehen- 
sive, acute, and cultivated intellects of a 
Guizot or Lord Brougham alone are wor- 
thy of its extraordinary magnitude and 
importance. There is no more powerful 
means of arriving at correct and practical 
Opinions respecting government, questions 
of international policy, systems of religioa 
and literature, than a deep study of those 
writings, which enable us to form just con- 
clusions of the effect of past events, and 
popular and kingly feelings or prejudices 
upon the progress of civilization. We 
therefore hail this work as a desideratum 
in literature, and trust that it wll be ex- 
tensive ly read in the United States. 

Itis arranged in a course of lectures—the 
best possible means of conveying instruac- 
tion, aud the whole series was read, we 
believe, when M. Guizot was professeur 
in one of the colleges of France. The 
author informs us that he originally gave 
a course of lectures upon the progress of 
civilization throughout Europe, but find- 
ing that he was obliged by the immense 
area over which the subject extended, to 


neglect many details essential to its elnci- 
dation, and thereby cause a good deal of 
misapprehension, he was induced to limit 
the present course to France. 

After explaining the various other rea- 
sons which had Jed hiin in some measure 
to contract his subject, he justifies himself 
still further by the following remarks, 
which give such a correct idea of the valve 
of this work as a means of acquiring a 
knowledge of the intellectual and moral 
progress of the world, that we cannot re- 
frain from quoting them : 

“Tt appears to me that by studying the 
history of civilization in one great Euro- 
pean nation, I shall arrive more quickly at 
the desired result. The unity of the nar- 
rative will then, indeed, be compatible 
with details; there is in every country a 
certain national harmony which is the re- 
sult of the community of manners, laws, 
language, and events, and this harmony is 
impriuted in the civilization. We may 
pass from fact to fact without losing sight 
of the whole picture; and lastly, though I 
will not say it can be easily doue, it is yet 
possible to combine the knowledge neces- 
sary for such a work.” 

The various subjects of which he treats, 
from the lex Romana to the passing but 
preparatory notice of Charlemagne, which 
concludes the second volome, and leads us 
to anticipate a deeply-interesting chapter 
with regard to the effect of his reign upon 
the national progress, are arrauged with 
the utmost perspicuity. The style of this 
work is terse, rapid, and vigorous, never 
tiring the reader, nor careless of the great 
object which M. Guizot professes to have 
had in view. We shall look forward with 
pleasure to the receipt of the succeeding 
volumes. 





Margarel; or the Pearl. By Rev. C. B. 
Taytor, M.A. Stanford & Swords, 
New-York. 1 Vol. 

This volume introduces the reader to a 
very amiable and religious circle, which 
may be justly called the type of a large 
and better portion of society in England. 

It is replete with simple and religious 
conversations, more remarkable for their 
tendency to encourage and sustain the best 
dispositions of the mind and heart, than 
for deep thought or happy power of ex 
pression. The author has, however, given 
them a certain amount of interest, by call- 
ing frequent attention to the characters of 
his storv. There is no attempt at the con- 
struction of plot, or to supply novel and 
thrilling incident, unless. indeed, we may 
except the “old manuscript,” which gives 
the history of the Pearl, aod which has 
suggested a portion of the title. This 
book is very neatly bound and printed, 
and will be read doubtless with pleasure 
by those who are religiously inclined. 
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GOSSIP OF THE MONTH. 


We have thought that we might add to 
the efficiency of the “‘ Review,” w — de- 
tractiug from its dignity, by lending it a light- 
er feat ure than it has bee nb wont lo wear, in 
a brief record of the passing events of the 
month, which will afford the necessary 
scope for a notice of many important mat- 
ters, the arts and sciences to wit, that 
should certainly not be overlooked in any 
periodical aspiring to usefulness. In re- 
viewing these valuable and elevated sub- 
jects, we think that we do no more than 
fulfil our functions, for it were, indeed, 
but a limited understanding of our duties, 
to confine the pages of the Review to 
merely political and literary topics : With 
this brief, but we hope satisf: salary expla- 
nation of our object, we shail make it our 
ple -asant office here safter to collect into or- 
derly arrangement, and duly publish, our 
skimming criticisms and live ‘ly comments 
on the current matters of the mouth, aud 
trust that our readers will fiud in our para- 
graphs 


“« —— a fit array 
Not too mean or yet too gay.” 


We regretted that we were compelled, 
by a pressure of important matter, to omit 
in our last number a notice of the opening 
of our Metropolitan Theatre. 

The influence of the drama upon the 
morals, manners, and literature of every 
civilized nation, is too great to be disre- 
garded by those who are desirous of aid- 
ing the intellectual progress and increas- 
ing the happiness of the world. It can be 
rendered the means of ¢ wccomplishing much 
that is good and glorious, or a source of 
almost irreparable evil. It reflects with 
unrivalled accuracy the « iracteristic pre- 
dilections of the people and the exact 
stage of refinement to which they have 
attained. The affairs of the drama might 
well engage the protoan d attention of the 
philanthropist or phi losophic writer. How 








great then must be the responsibility of 


theatrical criticism, and important that it 
should be pervaded by a trathful a 
and characterized by a lofty intelligence 
and love of all that is excellent Sad ¢ enuo- 
bling in art or true in nature. We do not 
fancy ourselves pare of all the indis- 
pensable r requisites of a good critic, but in 
anxiety for the success of the classic 
drama and the proper direction of its va- 
ried influences, we acknowle ge no supe- 
rior. We shall present to our readers, 
from time to time, such remarks as we 
may think adapted to promote these great 


objects, trusting that we shall always ad. 
here to that strict impartiality without 
which criticism is but a name, and histrio- 
nic reputation a bauble, which may be ea- 
sily won and as easily lost. : 


‘Till this be learned how all things disagree; 
Mow all one wretched blind barbarity.” 


The first new performer of reputation 
who appeared at the Park, was Mr. Col- 
lins, of the “ London and Dublin theatres,” 
a personator of Irish characters. The 
friends of the drama, with the inimitable 
representations of the lamented Power 
fresh in their recollection, were not likely 
to countenance or support any “ counter: 
feit presentment” of those sterling quali- 
ties by which his acting was distinguished, 
A portion of the press seemed rather pre- 
judiced against Mr. Collins during the 

early part of his engagement; invidious 
comparisons were dri iw, and he had to 





encounter difficulties seldom experienced 
by an actor of talent on his first appear- 
ance amongst us. But the good feeling 
and taste of the public eventually decided 
in his favor, and he has been highly sue- 
ceasful. Mr. Collins 18 a thoroughly good 
and accomplished Irish comedian. We do 
not compare him to Power, for on some 
points he is decidedly inferior; but jadg- 
wg il nde; pe ndent ly of his merits, we oe 
say he is the best on the stage » have 
seen him in all 
Pandeen O' Rafferty, Terence O'Gr Ay, the 
Irish Attorney, O'Callahan, Teddy the 
Tyler, &c., and it is but fair to say that 


there was scarcely a good point lost by 


his prominent chi cters, 


him during his entire performances. He 
eich a“ pleasing person, sweet voice, 
whether for singing or declamation, and 
that inimitable accent vulgarly called 
“ brogue,” which tells you in anmistake- 
able terms that he is an Irishman.— Mr 
and Mrs. Charles Ke ‘an siucce eding during 
the early part of Septem ber, drew good 
houses, and appeares d in all those leading 
Shaksperean and other characters in which 
they are considered to excel, but which 
require the highest dramatic a> ind 
happie st physical o1 ganization. Mr. Kean 
sustains a great number of the hest parts 
within the range of the drama, and play- 
ing them all creditably, is one of the most 
constant and useful stars that can appear 
in the absence of the great meteors of the 
stage. His personations are charac terized 
by a refined judgment and studied grace 
of manner, bat he possesses little of that 


electric power which distinguishe .d the 
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good old school to which his father be- 
longed. Without this divinus instinclus 
or enthusiasm, no actor can reach the sum- 
mit of his profession, but when. possessed 
of this, i; accompanied by such industry as 
that of Mr. Kean, he may attain the bright- 
est of ull rewards which the public delight 
to bestow on their especial favorites. 


«'Tis taste, ’tis genius, ’tis the heavenly ray, 
Prometheus ravished from the car of day.” 


Mr. Kean, like the elder Vandenhoff, is 
too cold and artificial. He often succeeds 
jn working up the feelings of the audience 
to a high pitch of excitement, but invaria- 
bly misses the final coup which converts 
speculative admiration into the warmest 
euthusiasm. It cannot be denied that he 
labors under some great disadvantages. 

His person is diminutive, his physiog- 
nomy ill adapted to most of his parts, and 
his ‘voice hard, sometimes extremely 
harsh, and incapable alike of expressing 
with the happiest effect the softer pas- 
sions of the heart, and those violent emo- 
tions which require the exercise of high 
dramatic power, 

But with all bis defects, Mr. Kean is a 
credit to the profession. He has evinced 
great perseverance, and a laudable ambi- 
tion in the most arduous of its walks, and 
is really a good and finished actor. 

In some few of his readings he has not 
been excelled, and one or two characters 
he has made peculiarly his own. The 
Gamester is, we believe, considered one 
of Mr. Kean’s best efforts, but the play is 


not to our taste It is entirely devoid of 


those lively contrasts which prevent even 
the deep tragedies of Shakspeare irom 
palling on the ear, and which are so true 
to nature. Riches and poverty, joy and 
“ath, are in this world 
side by side; and why should they not so 
meet on the stage, and elicit the same sen- 


sorrow, i! 





e and d 


timents of alternate happiness and despon- 
dency by which life is rendered more 
tolerable or harder to be endured! It has 
been asserted that the lesson conveyed by 
the fate of the Gamester is rendered more 
effective by the gloom which pervades 
this tragedy; but we think that the ab- 
sence of the lighter phases of drama- 
tic composition, however good the mo- 
ral, tends on the contrary to neutral- 
ize the praiseworthy design of the au- 
thor. Contrast in a play, as in a picture, 
heightens the effect of the objects cou- 
trasted ; and the moral of the Gamester 
would, we coutend, have been still more 
beneficial if the play were to begin with 





some brilliant, amusing, and gay scenes of 


fashionable life. 

jut what shall we say of Mrs. Kean, 
whose graceful representations have won 
so many wreaths of triumph from the cold 





audiences of England. She does not often, 
it is true, disturb the “ even tenor of ber 
way” by extraordinary mental or physical 
effort, nor eudanger the sweet magic of 
her voice by the higher flights of her ge- 
nius depicting the mighty passions of the 
soul; but when she does so,—when she 
chooses to exert those mental and physical 
powers with which she is so eminently 
gifted, she invariably elicits the most un- 
bounded applause. Her figure is ad mira- 
bly adapted to some of her best charac- 
ters. In Ion, that sweetly classic and 
most elevated of all her favorite imperso- 
nations, every line is breathed with the 
most exquisite perception of the countless 
beauties of the text, and every movement 
recalls those gracefal pieces of sculpture 
which the ancients have left to the admi- 
ration of posterity, and which serve at 
once as models of ideal beauty and worthy 
representations of the noble youth of 
Greece and Rome. In almost every role 
she took during her engagement, she fully 
sustained her previous reputation as a 
finished actress. Being doubtless of opin- 
ion, with Madame de Sevigne, 


“Qu’il n’y a rien de beau comme le vrai.” 


she seldom o’ersteps the modesty of na- 
ture. 

Her style is easy, natural, and singu- 
larly graceful. There is no straining atter 
effect, no vulgar ambition. It is to be re- 
gretted, however, that her voice is weak, 
being generally lost on about two-thirds of 
the house, and that consequently many 
entertain an erroneous impression of her 
acting. 


Edwin Forrest.—The town was entire- 
ly taken by surprise by the sudden an- 
nouncement of the appearance of Mr. 
Forrest, September 14th, when, indeed, 
no one knew of his arrival in America. 
His coming was anticipated, and the good 
ship Rochester had not entered the ba 
five minutes, before worthy John Pove 
was abourd, on behalf of the Park Thea- 
tre, with unconditional offers of engage- 
ment, and Mr. Forrest was “ under bonds” 
to make his appearance the Monday fol- 
lowing, before he had set foot on land 
again. Mr. Simpson certainly displayed 
in this instance a vigilant activity which 
augurs better days for “ Old Drury;” and 
let us hope this ebullition of managerial 
enterprise may not react into the whilome 
indifference to public taste, which contents 
itself with taking what first comes and 
neglecting much better that may be had. 
Mr. Forrest opened in “ King Lear,” and 
an audience assembled in spite of the 
melting heat of the weather, which, in 
numbers and enthusiasm, must have filled 
the largest measure of his expectations. 
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The dense mass present seemed to have 
some especial object in view beside ban- 
queting on the performance of this gifted 
actor, and symptoms broke ont, be fore the 
rising of the curtain, of some such dis- 
position. Forrest’s name was frequently 
repeated, accompanied with 
‘* Hail Columbia,” and when at last the 
scene drew, and presented to their longing 
eyes the well-remembered form and fea- 
tures of our national tragedian, a shout 
burst forth from box, pit, and gallery, 
which for intensity and duration surpassed 
auy thiug we had ever before heard in a 
theatre. The honored actor and 
bowed profoundly, but, as if indifferent 


rose 


to his acknowledgments, . deafening 
roar still went ou aud gained in strength 


and volume. 

It was evidently meant that its echoes 
should cross the Atlantic, to abash and 
coufound the pack of English curs, “ Tray, 
Blanche, and Sweetheart,” which had 
lately showed their teeth malice at 
sight of the envied excellence of our Amee 
rican whose marked — riority 
could brooked in ‘e. This 
demonstration was well conceive d and as 
exec the audience which 
the Park Theatre on the return 


and there 


and 


actor, 
silen 


not be 
well ited by 
er ywided 
of Forres, was a hangh y dig 
nity in the 
became the 
pli iy at length 
andience more intent 
better deserve such homage ’ 
ling portraiture he drew of the follies and 
griefs of the broken-hearted Lear. It 
would delight us wander sip- 
pingly, bee-like, 
his exquisite See of Shakspeare’s 
grandest effort, but our space and not oar 
will refuses. Our r 
ral, and directed rather t 
Mr. Forrest’s performances than to the 
minuter details, beauty and 
excellence would cousume whole volumes 
of eloquent commentary. We attended 
his impersonations of King Lear, Othello, 
and Hamlet, and were not fasci- 
nated by his inimitable acting, than struck 
by his unexpected improvement. 

We recollect distinct ly Mr. Forrest's 
acting in 1830, which was then remarka- 
ble, and filled our theatres to suffocation. 
His style was chiefly impassioned, and he 


fc ! . j 


mode of rebuke which we 
Americau 

anit wn, 
and neve r did actor 
by the thril- 


character. Phe 


and never wins ai 


much to 


-marks must be gene 


) the ensemble of 


whose novel 


more 


gave to the utterance of the wilder 
emotions and passions of our nature 
a stormy arg which appalled 


by its fury and attracted by its trath. 
The masses particularly were captivated 
by the natural grandeur of his acting, 
which owed nothing, then, to the refine- 
ments of study or to elaboration of orna- 
ment. At this period Mr. Forrest over- 
looked entirely the deyelopmeut of all 
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cries of 


from flower to flower of 





October, 


the subtler shades of character, and failed 
utterly in the delineation of the tenderer 
emotions. It was then supposed by the 
best judgments that his style was deter. 
mined, and that to the end of the chapter 
our tragedian would excel chiefly in the 
terrible expression of the stronger pas 
which his herculean powers s9 
Had Mr. Forrest's g: 
predictions would haye 
been verified. But as years went on, his 
acting steadily say se 
By de gan to evoke the secret 
_ itof his i: npersouat ions, 
sapricious and varying phases a vivid and 
pauline reality, which doubly enhanced 
the spell of his acting, aud revealed 
intellectual acumen of the player. 


Blons for 
well fitted him. ‘nine 


been less, these 


vrees he | 


a 
aud give to its 


the 


Stranger 


still, this giant-actor, whose furious bursts 
of simulated passion have made whoie au. 
diences revoil in fear, gradually learned to 
subdue the hoarse thunder of his magnif. 


cent voice into tones of such tender sweet. 
ness in the 


gentler 


well-feigned revelation of the 


emotious, as to draw tears from 


every eye. His pathos was 30 natural, sub. 
daed and touching, as to become irresisti- 
bly affecting. Those who had followed 
bim, admiriug and wonder-stru through 
these alternate and marvellous unloldings 
of his ripening powers, thought at last the 
ultima thule had been reached, te that 
hey beheld in him the last perfections of 
a truly great actor, whose cand cenina, 
sharpened by expe suce, aud refined by 
study, had given form and shape to its 
brightest exhalations and left nothinz more 


to hope, as there was nothivg in bis ac 


to desire 


ing 


His recent performances at tke 


Park Theatre have proved the utter falla- 
cy of these convictions, for, like his great 
master, having exhausted all old familiar 


modes of stage-painting, he has imagined 
hew. 

It would be a labor of love to enter, as 
we have said, on a critical examination of 
more 


expatiate on his 


conceptions and sti 


ful execution; to 


his admirable 
wonde 
and to express our fervent 
his 


new readings, 


admiration of bis noble bearing, erace- 
ful gesture, 
and on ever 
he throws off 


his harmonic us ntonations, 


y light and shade of the faultless 


p yrtr its, vith such consum- 


mate skill as to fill us nightly with wonder 
and delight. But we must couline our- 
selves to the simple statement of the 
marked novelties we recognize in Mr. 
Forrest’s acting since his return, which 


may possibly serve his futare biographer 
in tracing what we have so crudely at- 
tempted, the progressive growth of his 
rare talents to the fulness of maturity. 
Whilst the early fire of the tragedian has 
lost nothing of its heat, it has acquired from 
passing through the lens of longer experi- 
ence, a concentration which gives it ten- 
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fuld effect. His passion is now displayed 
with an intensity which arouses the spec- 
tator tu involuntary sympathy, and awa- 
keus responsive throbs in every heart. ; 

Throwing aside the conventiopalism of 
the English stage, which has transmitied 
tragedy clothed in the stiff manner and 
pretentious stride of the Kemble school, 
he walks the stage with rare dignity, but 
in a vatural gait, whilst his manner wears 
a simplicity so real that the audience is 
cheated into a momentary belief that they 
are looking upon scenes of actu lite, and 
not the “ counterfeit presentments” of the 
stage. These delicate shadings which lend 
“a grace bevond the reach of art,” are 
the genuine inspirations of a keen sensi- 
bility and the acute mind of genius. ‘To 
say that Mr. Forrest is the only living re- 
resentative of Shakspeare is say ing very 
litle; for without quarrelling with the 
mental capacities of English actors, it is 
indubitable that not a single one of them 
has the mere physical requisites in shape 
or power. There is not one that can stand 
up, and “say to all the world this is a 
man ;” and no matter what the intellect of 
the actor, his physical inubility to realize 
the conceptions of his outhor renders bim 
incompetent. and certainly no rival to the 
American tragedian, who has been so |- 
berally endowed by nature with a person 
entirely adequate to express all that bis 
original and daring mind can in its boldest 
fights conceive. Whilst the English na- 
tion may justly boast of their immortal 
bard, have we not reason to be proud of 
the only actor who can give to his crea- 
tions “a habitation and a name?” The 
esteem in which he is held, and the crowds 
which flock to the theatre, are the best 
woof that his country rejoices in his 
splendid talents ; but 


“come what may, 
The cat will mew, and dog will have his day.’ 


The public of New-York are still sur- 
prised and pained to see the persevering 
malice of certain journals which have for 
years past followed the career of Mr. For- 
rest with the spiteful expression of their 
private grudges, This is unworthy, and 
must do more to compromise the charac- 
ter of these journalists, whose duty is 
stern impartiality, than their ingenious de- 
traction can possibly impair the fame of 
the actor. 

Samuel Lover.—Ere the publication of 
the present number of the Review, this 
geutleman will probably have made his 
first bow to an American audience, in a 
species of entertainment that he seems 
adapted, above all the celebrities who have 
visited our shores, to render’ brilliantly 


successful. He intends to give a series of 


lectures, enlivened by anecdote and musi- 
cal imerlude, illustrative of the history, 
habits, traditions and national characteris- 
tics of his native land. Carleton, Mrs. 
Hall, and several other writers, have re- 
cently endeavored to portray the pecn- 
harities of the Lrish; but the first, like the 
mere farceur of the stage, has exaggerat- 
ed every detect, displaying the’so-called 
“wit of the people” at the expense of 
their common sense, and their vices to the 
prejudice of their goodness of heart. 

Mrs. Hall, tollowing in the wake of 
most English writers on the subject, has 
but too often mistaken effects for causes, 
thereby attributing the miseries of the 
lrish, rather to innate depravity and natu- 
ral indolence, than to the misgovernment 
of the country. Lover, on the contrary, 
in his stories of the peasantry, bas depict- 
ed them as they are, and possessing almost 
every phase of the national character, he 
has beea enabled to reflect with matchless 
accuracy all their redeeming, as well 


as 
detective traits. This gentleman's accom- 
plishments are @8 various as they are fasci- 
nating. 

A charming poet, excellent novelist, 
skilful composer, and able painter, he is 
petted and applauded wherever he goes. 
Surely he must have plucked the Four- 
leaved Shamrock, which, according to bis 
celebrated song, enables the posse ssor to 
weave such varied spells. If Mr. Lover 
had composed no other song thau this, it 
would have secured him an eutbusiastie 
reception, for it breathes the pure spirit 
of philanthropy which pervades all bis 
writings. Mr. Lover is, in private fife, an 
agreeable and finished gentleman: his 
manner is frank, unassuming, and cordial, 
and both his person and conversation ure 
sufficiently bland and jovial to sustain the 
impression which has preceded him. 

New Theatre-—We learn with great 
pleasure, thata new theatre will be im- 
mediately built en the Astor Plece,the best 
site unquestionably in New-York :—first, 
because it is pertectly isolated, so that in 
case of fire no other property would be 
endangered—second, it will thus present 
two or more s‘riking facades to public 
view, favored by a situation so open and 
unencombered—and thirdly, by possessing 
at least two different ways of ingress and 
egress, it will enable the largest audience 
to enter or leave the theatre in a few mi- 
nutes time. The ground is taken, we un- 
derstand, and the plan of the building is 
under discussion. We hope great atten- 
tion will be given to the interior arrange- 
ments, so as to unite elegance with far 
more convenience and comfort than any 
of our present theatres offer to their yisi- 
tors. 


ea en nave 
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Arrest of the Mayor.—No one who has 
visited New-York, or remained in Broad- 
way, if ouly for half aa hour, can be igno- 

rant of the danger to which those who 
have more money than wit, are subjected 
at the mock auctions with which this beau- 
tiful street is infested. The worthy May- 
or had long trie the ordinary, means but 
withoutelfect. Copper wasstill vended for 
gold, pewter for silver, and cotton for lin- 
en. At last he thought of a device which 
was cousidered the most effectual to which 
he could have recourse. He employed 
men in front of these dens of fraud with 
placards on their shoulders, caationing the 
unsophisticated, tu Beware of Mock 
Auctions.”” This must have put many 
ou their guard, though it did not oblige 
the auctivneers to close their premises.— 
Oue of these persons, bolder than the rest, 
lodged a complaint against the Mayor for 
having damaged his trade and hurt his in- 
terests. The Mayor was thereupon arrest- 
ed, and was compelled to give bail of $500. 
The complainant, we understand, thinks 
himself entitled to 20,000 doliars indemui- 
ty. The whole attair, however amusing to 
the public, suggests some grave and grati- 





fying reflections. 
a law that will reach the great evil com- 
plained of, by which so many poor and 
honest men are cheated of their hard earn- 
ings; and it evinces, on the other hand, a 
feature of our institutions, of which we 
may justly be proud. When have we 
heard of a Lord Mayor of London being 
arrested fur so slight a transgression of the 
bounds of his duty? Never. There isa 
epirit awake in this land which examines 
with jealous care the slightest sin of irre- 
gularity or excess ou the part of our pub- 
lic officers, and alack for those who are 
devoid of the intelligence or integrity es- 
sential to the just fulfilment of their du- 
ties. 

Abuses of the Prison System.—The an- 
nual report of the Prison Association pre- 
sents for consideration and reform some 
serious evils in our system of imprison- 
meut. Itcomplains in earnest terms, that 
a class of persous not convicted of any 
crime, are received into our penitentiaries 
or destitute, and that as 
until he 
to re- 


as being diseased 


a prisouer is never dismissed 


asks to be discharged—if he choose 
maiu aud be sapported at the public ex- 
peuse, his object can be easily obtained.— 
This, however, seems to us the least im- 


portant cause of regret ; for wretches who 


It shows the necessity of 
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would prefer staying in such a receptacle, 
are unfit to mingle again with even the 
common herd of mankind. 
But there is one dreadful feature of im. 
prisoniment, both in this and E uropean 
countries, at the sight of which the humane 
and better portion of society must start 
back with horror. We mean the promis. 
cuous association of prisoners, by which 
the bad are rendered worse and the com. 





paratively good become irrevocably de. 
praved. They render the prison or peni 


tentiary the school of vice and every spe. 
cies of infamy which the ingenious villzin 
can invent or the daring rebber put in ex. 
ecution. 

The Californians.—T his month the 
regiment destined for California, number. 
ing about 700 men, resolved, like the pious 
Eneas, exire locosque explorare novos, 
sailed for that country, So many ditlical. 
ties had been experienced both in its for. 
mation and in preparations ha the voyage, 
that we sometimes doubted success of 
the expedition. When the troops were on 
Governor’s Island, motiérs, and 
fair cousins, sought thed¥ecruits daily with 
tears in their eyes, beséeching them to re. 
main, and numbers, overcome by their 
entreaties, took advantage of what has 
been facetion termed the “baby act,’ 
and obtained their dismission. These are 
certainly no great loss, for not only were 
they generally under age, bat deficient 
in fortitade and those other manly quali- 
ties to a pioneer in a hostile 
country California. rstand 
that a great many highly respectable young 


Sisters 


essential 
like (¢ We unde 


men joined the regiment. Amongst these 
we may mention seven clerks from a great 
commercial house in this city There 


can be no doubt that the lition has 
been a dernier resort toa 
contented and unemployed persons, and 
that it has rid the city of afew hundred 
idlers who neither useful to them- 
selves nor a credit to their friends. We 
have little faith in most of the complaints 
made against Col. Stephenson, the com- 
mander of the Those who are 
placed atthe head of undisciplined men like 
duty it is to make sol- 


expe 
great many dis- 


were 


regiment. 
and whose 
diers of them, can alone kuow the various 
aud the amount of 
rovder ate dril- 


iiese, 


obstacles which arise, 


dissatisfaction whicheven 
livg occasions. 
We have now bnt to express our best 


wishes tor the brilliant success of the ex- 


pedition. 
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